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ANAI.YTICAL A('(’Ol N'l’ 


OF THE 

PANCllA TANTRA, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH OCC ASIONAL 
TRANSI.ATIONS. 


Read June A, 1S24. 

From the Tuuisactiun> ot the R. Asiatic Society. V<i!. I, A'o. 'j , 

p. 155—201. 

•'As tlu‘, active \V(jrld i> interior to the rational soul. Fiction 
gives to niankiiid what History deiiie?. and in some measure ^a- 
tisiies the mind with shadiuvs. wlien it cannot enjoy the sub- 
stance." — Loud La( on. 

\\ HAl' the profound observer, (pioted above, pro- 
nounced generally of liction, i? peculiarly pertinent, 
when applied to the Hindus. The history of their 
pi'ogress, in the arts of civilized life. i> so clouded with 
mythology, and overcast by tune, that uur etfort> to 
penetrate the obscurity have been hitherto of little 
avail. As the mind, therefore, has little suhstuntuil 
gratllicatlon to expect from this liraiich of Intellectual 
oiijoymeiit. it may be permitted to indulge iu the sha- 
d(jws, that are abundantly presented, and dwell with 
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more interest, than the subject would otherwise excite, 
on the copious materials afiorded by the mus^ of Hindu 
fable within its reach. 

The elucidation, which ^uch an iiiijuiry promises to 
afford of the pu>t manners of the Hindus, before they 
w^ere metamorphosed, and degraded by the intluence 
of foreign subjugation, constitute.^ an advantage ul‘ 
more than imaginary value. AVe see what tliey were 
more di>tinctly than thj'ough tlie inedium of any gen- 
eral <lescription : and can trust to tlieir own picture> 
of themselves more contidently than to any crude and 
imperfect exhil)ition>, delineated from present ex;)e- 
rience, or elreumscribed research. In this point of 
view, therefore. Hindu fable becomes a valuable ac- 
ee.ssion to real knovvdedge, and servieeablv supplies 
that want <jf sober history, which all Oriental inquirers 
have su(di j)erpetual (occasion to lament. 

ft is not only witli respect to tlieniselves, howevei*, 
that the hctions of the flindus are calculated to add 
to our sti)ck of knowledge: and the inliuenee, which 
tliey liave exercised on the state of manners in Europe, 
will only be duly appreciated, when we shall be belter 
acquainted with the extent of the obligations we owe 
tliem. Ily whatet er channel they may liave been Con- 
veyed to the AVcvt, the bJriental origin of most of the 
tales, wdiich first roused the inventive faculties of our 
ancestors, is universally admitted: but the ad\ oeates 
ot the (iothlc or Arabic origin ol‘ romance auris* in 
inferring its birth-place t<.> tlie East. 

It is now too latv to in(|uire. whethei* we are to 
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consider Pei'-sia as the birth-place of fictitious narrative: 
for, if such narrative was cultivated there, it must 
have been clad in the Pehievi language : and both body 
and dress are irrecoverably lost. We must, therefore, 
be content to admit the claims of the Hindus, amongst 
whom we mav trace the oriy;inal of much that has in- 
terested, and amused, our forefathers and ourselves. 

The oldest collection of fables and tales, of the class 
lu^re intended, is the work that passes by the title of 
the Fables of Bidpai, or Pilpay. The history of this 
work is too well known to require any elucidation. 
AJr. Wilkins, and Sir William Jones, brought to light 
its original, from amongst the hidden stores of Sanskrit 
literature: and Air. Colebrooke gave the text itself of 
tlie Hitopadesa to the public. The learning and in- 
dustry of the Baron de Sacy have finally traced the 
work through all its stages; and there ai*e few sub- 
jects of investigation , the history of which has been 
more successfully ascertained than the Bibliogi-aphical 
adventures of the solutary instructions of Vii^hnu- 
S(frma. or Fables of 

Although the stories of the Hitopadesa are undonbt- 
edlv identical with most of those, which are found in 
all the forms of Pilpay's fables, yet it has been clearly 
shown by Mr. Colebrooke, that it is not the soiu’ce 
from which its successors have been directly derived. 
It is, in fact, itself but a scion of the same parent stock, 
and in common with the rot, originates, as it indeed 
ailmits, from an ohler collection, the Fancha J'antea, 
The text of this work is not very rare in India, and it 
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\Yere therefore to have been ^Yi^^hed, that it had been 
selected for translation, in preference to the Hitopa- 
desa; but the opportunity has passed. The identity of 
the t\YO works, fur the greater part, renders the trans- 
lation of both a work of supererogation: and, fully as 
the topic has been developed, it is likely that a main 
defect will long continue to mutilate it, at the very 
outset. The deticiency has, in some measure, been 
supplied by the sketch, given by Mr. Colebrooke, of 
the contents of the Pancha Tantra; but, as his chief 
object was only to substantiate the greater affinity 
between it and the Kalila wa Damna, than between the 
Arabic work and the Hitopadesa, he has not pro- 
secuted Its details farther than was sufficient to elfect 
his purpose. In the want, therefore, of a full analysis, 
and in the little likelihood that exists, of a translation 
of the entire Avork being now published, it has been 
presumed that a more minute account of the Pancha 
Tantra, than has yet been given to the world, will not 
be an unacceptable communication to the lioyal Asiatic 
Society oi London. 

In offering a detail of the contents of the Pancha 
Tantra, it was of course desirable to collate them with 
those of the Hitopadesa, and Kalila wa Damna, which 
has iicen accordingly effected; and to relieve the 
dryne^^ of analytical detail* as well a^ to coiivev an 
idea of the merits of the composition, it lui> been 
thought advi>able to intriMluce translations of a number 
of the stories. Some affinities have also been pointed 
out bciwaam the narratl\ e- wf tin* Paindia diintiai. and 
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tljuhc met with in popular works in Euro[)e; luit the 
want of access to books has necessarily limited this 
part of the inquiry. Some illustrations of national or 
literary })eculiarities have also been occasionally, but 
sparingdy, added : lest the paper should be rendered 
too voluminous, and under the impres>ion that many 
members of the Society are better able to appreciate 
the extent to which such illiiistrations may be needed, 
and better qualltied to supply them. 

The Fmicha Tantra is so called from its beini!: di- 
vlded into hve Tuiitras, or sections, and is referred to 
under that name in the Hitopadesa. It is better known, 
however, in common speech, by the denomination of 
P(fneho]HfkJujdna. which may be rendered the “Five 
(collections of) Stories and under this appellation 
the work may be met with in most parts of India. 

The ensuing analysis is founded upon an examination 
of three copies of the work; one of which was pro- 
cured in Calcutta, the others in Benares. These copies 
agree in all essential points, although they present, 
abundantly, the variations to be expected in compi- 
lations of such a character; where stanzas, and even 
storle<. are often omitted or inserted at the pleasure 
of the transcriber. 

The invocation, with which, like all Hindu works, 
the Pancha Tantra commences, differs very impor- 
tantly from that of the Hito])adesa. In the latter work, 
it is addressed to Siva, in the former to Saraswati, 
One manuscript, indeed, calls upon all the Hindu 
Pantheon, on Brahma, Eudra, Kumara, Hari, Indra, 
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Yama, kc. the elements, the planets, the Munis. 
Rishis, and all the other objects of Hindu reverence, to 
be propitious to the reader: but this is a solitary 
reading, and a probable interpolation. The homage to 
Saruswati is follo\ved by a tribute of respect to the 
authors of ethical compositions, of whom are named 
Maniu A'achaNpatl, Usanas (Sukra), Parasara, Vyasa, 
and ClianakyaP It is then stated, that Vishnu Sarma, 
having extracted the e^sence of all the most celebrated 
works of this class, composed the Xili' ,^astra, in five 
Tantras, or chapters. AVe are then introduced to the 


^ Aiitln>r< of V(>ry duivactt.'r. The firsT is the Legis- 
lator. \\ho«.t‘ code rundert^d into Kiiglish hv Sir William 

donos. The ^vorks of Ahteha^pati . tlm teachor of tlio Gods, and 
ot Snkra. tlu- proeeptor uf thr plaitya>j Titan>. have not, it is 
hfliovt'd, 1)0011 found oil oarth. ' UanGara. tho fatlior of Vviisa. is 
iho ri/putod author of an iii-titiito of law>. and the ehiol inter- 
locutor tit tlio \ i'-hnu-Piirana. To Chaiiakva is ascribed a treatise 
on(Niti'i ri'ttal polity, ^^hioh is oittal by authors of some antirjuitv. 
a^ Daiidi. in tho Da-a Kuniara [p. b>:;.] Uhaiiakya ^vas the 
mini-tor of Ciiandragiipta. and rht- chief a^rrit in his elevation to 
the throne t.f Magadha. [La-^oll. Imh Alt.. 11 . IC'J tf.] 

- .Sir Wiii. doiio- iran-lalod tin* ttuiu Niti by Ethics, and ho 
lias boon hdlowt'd by all "^aii-krit sidiolai’'^. in the interpretation. 
Ihi.^ i- not. howoviu’. pi\Md-o import of the term. As applied 
to a elu-.'? ot writing-, or divi-ion of science, it 'would be. more 
corrtotly. polity, tln^ art of regal adinini-tration . both in peace 
aiul ’\N ar. iiifludiug th*' uiiu’al. a- wtdl a- t’^'^uical. ohligations of 
a sovtuvign. [hhuifey. Pant-t hatantra, Leipzig: G 3 o. 1 . p. XV.] 

Vacha-pati i- the value with ^h'ihavpati . av Udinav 
idoiitilioti %\ ith Siikra. ot law. a^oribeil to \ fihaspati 

and to I'vanav. ato^ - xtaut.- II.T.C, 
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I'nime work of the wliole. the ehucation of the Kinj^'s 
>on^ ])y Vi^liiiu-Sarina ; on which occa>iuu the apo- 
logues were composed. This is introduced in the Hi- 
topade>a. but with some variation:?: and. as it atfords 
an example of the concurrence^ ami disagreements of 
the two collections. I ^hall give it at length from the 
Pancha Tantra. 

••There is a city in the Southern country, named 
Mahilaropyam, the king of which, learned, muulticent, 
distinguished among princes and >cholars. wa> named 
Ainara Saktl. lie had three ^on<. youths of no ca- 
pacity, nor diligence: Va>u Sakti, BhadraSaktih and 
Ananta Saktl. ()|)>erving them averse from >tudy, the 
king called his counsellors, and -aid to them, ''you are 
aware that mv >on> are little inclined to a})plicatlon, 
and incapable of reflection. A\ hen I contemplate them, 
mv kingdom i^ full of thorn<. and yield- me no plea- 
sure. It i^ said by the wl,-e. •Better is a sou unborn: 
better is a dead son. than one who is a fool. The 
tir-t may cause aftliction hm a little while, but a 
fool. a< long as life endure-.* Again 'of what use is a 
cow who has m.) milk with lier calf: of what use is a 
son who has neither knowledge, nor virtueV Better it 
is. that a wife be barren, that -he I'Car daua'hters or 

e_ 

d.ead children, and tljat the family beCi)me extinct, 
than that a son., endowed with yr)ur form, wealth, and 
family-credit, should want umlcr-tamling.* If, there- 
fore. by any meaii^, their inimB can be routed, do you 


' III some copies. L gru-sakti. — H.T.CTolei.troukeJ. 
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declare it/‘ On this, a counsellor replied, •‘Prince, the 
r^tudy ot’ ^'raininar alone is the work of twelve years, 
how then is a knowledge of Dhanna, Artha, Kama, 
an<l Mokslud, to be speedily conveyed?'* Another 
coansellor, named Sumati, observed, ‘‘Prince, the 
powers of man are limited by his transitory existence; 
but to acquire a knowledge of language alone, demands 
much time. It i^ better that we think of some means 
of communicating the substance of each science, in a 
compendious form; as it is said, ‘The Sabda Sastra 
(Philology) is a boundless ocean: life is short, and the 
<lifhculties are many : the essence, therefore, is to be 
taken, as the >wan extracts the milk from the water/" 
There is a Brahman, named \ ishhu Sarma, celebrated 
lor his perfect aC(|uisition of the sciences. To him 
entrust your son<, ami he will render them well in- 
formed." On hearing this, the king sent for Vishnu 
Sanmi, and addressed him, ‘‘Venerable Brahman, 
confer a favour upon me. by instructing these princes 
in polite literature, and rendering them superior to the 
youths, their coni])anlons ; in recompense of which, I 
promise you lands of large extent." Vishnu Sarma 


rh«" four or urcupatioiib of human life: Duty. Wealth. 

Desire, and Final Liberation. 

This i-i a popular nation among the Hindus, originating. 
]>rol)aMy. in ilie eolnur of the bird. (Or ratlier. because the bird 
.-m^. as rile Hindn'- apprehend. t<» extract his b)od. by suction, 
frojn ^nlurion in water: wL^-relbre a imd of rhis genus i.s con- 
'idei^al !•» bt an emblem of di-niminatiim . as being capable of 
se])aratiiig milk from water.— 11. T.C.) 
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replied, ‘’Hear, 0 king, in y words. I am nut a retailer 
of knowledge fur lands and wealth: but if I do nut 
instruct your sons in the Xitl Sastra, I will forego my 
own name. There is no need to say more. I do not 
utter this vaunt through any desire of wealth: for 
wealth is useless to any one whose passions are mor- 
tified, and subdued : I wish l>ut to gratify you, and to 
do the will of Saraswati. Let it be written, therefore, 
that if, in six months from this day, I do not inako 
the princes more proficient than many people, in va- 
rious branches of knowledge . it shall not be allowed 
to me, a Brahman, to point out the way ot God. The 
king, higiilv gratified by this assurance, delivered his 

O' O */ o »■ ^ 

sons to him, and retired: and \ iGniu Sarina. taking 
the princes wdtli him, repaired to liis own liou^e: 
where, for their instruction, he composed these five 
chapters: Mitra bheda. di^^ensiun of friends: Mitra 
pnipti, acquisition of friends ; Kakohikfya, inveterate 
enmity ; Labdha prasaraana, loss of advantage; Apa- 
rikshita karitwa , ineonsideratenes<. Beading these, 
the princes were, in six months, highly accomplished : 
and the five Tantras became famous throughout the 
world, AVhosoever reads this work, acquires the whole 
Xiti Sastra, and will never be overthrown by Indra 
himself.” 

The commencement of the Pancha 1 antra, which is 
thus given , differs materially, in some respects, from 
the Hltopadesa, of which the Mitrahibha. or acquisition 
of friends, constitutes the first, and the Mitra bheda, 
or dissension of friends, the second book. The arran- 
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genient of the Panclui Tantra i^i. no tloubt. the original, 

as the same i> observed in the Kah'la wa Damna of 

■» 

■Abdallah Mokati'ah, exclusive of the avowedly addi- 
tional prolegomena. It may here also be observed, 
that in the large collection of stories, made by Soma- 
deva in the eleventh century, and usually known as 
the VriJmt Kafka, we have a chapter appropriated to 
the 'ame stories, that occur in this section of the 
Paiicha Tantra. following nearly the same order. I 
^llall. therefore, refer occasionally to this series also 
in my remarks: and shall here state, that it begins in 
the same manner as the Pancha Tantra. and its Arabic 
traii'hition. with the journey of the merchant, and his 
abundonment of his ox. Sanji'vaka. in the forests, on 
the border^ of the Yamuna, 

Many varierie^ of minor imp'jrtance occur in this 
part ot the story, not only as related in the Hitopade.sa, 
but as tidd in diiferent copies of the Pancha Tantra. 
They are. lirAvever. of no con>e([uence. It is onlv 
worrli while to oh-erve, tliat nio>t copies of the latter 
aurec in naming Maliilarupya not only the residence 
of Aiiiara Sakti. hut a^^; the city whence the merchant 
depart 'i. One manuscript lun- a laldoared description 
(»!; the splendour and >treijyth of tlie t<:)wn. Now, in 
yenera]. in huth the Pancha Tantra and the Hitopade.sa, 
the place- named are real ^ and tliere ^eeins every 


Aunmlu !• iiAU/uoia . the Flonaitiiio translator. hu.s laid 
ilic - vt.ial narrative - in varinii- ixal localities, 
Tiah^f<.'rivd In lialv. 
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reason, therefore. To conclude, that ^^ahllarupya 
a city, in the south of India, of some eelobiTty. \vheu 
these stories were tirst composed. AVe need not be 
much at a loss for its identitication . a< the name a[)- 
proaelies sufficiently to Mahilapur. Meliapur. or St. 
Thome: where our own records indicate a city of 
some conse(|uence, in the bemnning of the Christian 
era. as the scene of the labours and martyrdom of St. 
Thomas, occurrences very far from invalidated by 
any arguments, yet adduced against the truth of the 
tradition. The HitO[)adesa changes the re-idence of 
the King to Pataliputra. on the Cange'': and altlioiigh 
it leaves the merchant*^ residence in the >outh. it al- 
ters the name to Suvarhavati. that i^ . the “Culdeii/* 
Hamilton calls St. Thome. Alailapiir. ■•The City of the 
Peacock," and the import of Mayil, in tlie Tamu! 
language, i< a Peacock, wliiPt piir is the onliuarv 
Sanskrit addition, signifying town. There is no good 
authoritv, however, for supposing this to be the 
original designation of ^leliapiir, ami it may be only a 
vernacular moditication of the luime. whiPt A{aliiiar< ►}>ya 
furnishes a much nearer approximation to the Ma- 
liarpha of Ptolemy, which lias lieen hitherto -uppo^ed 
the same with Meliapiir. or St. Thoime" 


[Larsen. Ind. Alt.. III. ^04. plac*‘S Muliaralia inucli further 
north, near Masulijuittana. It luo ali?(» >he'Mi ]>y rhildiiuion 

(Lrosen. 1. 1.. I. To) ibat the original uauio uf Meliapur \va- 
Mahuniulaya[>ura. ^vit]l mIiIcIi it Mould he inoi<^ lia/ardoio tn 
identifv Mahiluropya than Avitli Maliarpha. — AeciJiMiiiu' to the po- 
pular etyinoh'gy. Meliapur iimre prohahly uieaiis dasiniue-towii 
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The name of tlie ox that falls, and left behind, is 
in all the books, Sanjivaka, whence the Arabic Shan- 
zelieh; those of the jackals. Karataka and Damanaka, 
altered to Kalila and Damna. The lion is uniformly 
termed in the Sanskrit Pingalaka: the Arabic leaves 
him unnamed. 

The first store, in all the Hindu books, is “the 
monkey and the timber." It is the second in the Arabic. 
The story of “the man. who could not avoid his 
<lestinv," related by the merchant's servant, is an ad- 
dition: being, however, grafted upon a verse, in the 
original, which inculcates the irresistible force of fate. 
“What fate protects, is safe, though it be unwatched; 
and that which is guarded with the greatest precaution 
if dc^tiny defend it not, will surely be destroyed. One 
who is left without a guardian in a forest shall escape 
with life: whilA another perishes in the house, and in 
>pitc of every care.”'"’ 

There i> a very great variety in the different ma- 
nu.'-cripts, in the passages that follow. The Hitopadesa 
has ;dso the story of “the Hog and the Ass,'" whicli 
i> not found in the Pancha Tantra, Kalila wa Damna, 
or \ fihat Katha: the next story, in all these three, 
being “the Fox and Drum," which the Flitopadesa 
omits. 

The Hitopadesa has again the story of “the Cat and 

.jiijo ili-i ; than peiu’cck-tuwn {muyil'i. Stc Gviiul. Rcise in Ost- 
iinlii II. Li’ipziy: t nl. HI. p. .'Ij.') ami ^ViIlslo^y's Tamil 

Dietii'iiary v. inayilri.] 

[Paiahatantia I. p. --1. Bcnfty. 1. L. I. § I'S.J 
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the Lion,” in which it difters from all the rest: whilst 
the Panclia Tantra has the story of ••Dantila, a mer- 
chant of Yarddhamana,'' which does not occur in the 
Arabic.* The merchant incurs the displeasure of the 
sweeper of the palace , who , in revenge , mutters 
insinuations against his character, for the king to 
overhear. ^Vhen Cjuestioned farther, he pretends not 
to know what he has uttered, and to have talked in 
his sleep: the insinuations, however, produce their 
effect. AYhen the merchant has discovered the cause 
of his disgrace, and reconciled the menial CToramhha, 
the latter takes an opportunity of venting an in>inua- 
tion against the king himself, so whollv absurd, that 
the prince is convinced, his servant prattles unmean- 
ingly, and he acknowledges the merchant's innocence. 
The object of this story is to shew, tliat the meanc>t 
individuals, about the person of a prince, are not to 
be oftended with impunity. 

The story of "'the goblin Ghaiitakarha, is peculiar 
to the Hitopadesa. That of -^Vandarpaketu,'* agrees 
in the general course, although not in the iirst part, 
with the adventures of -'Deva Sarnui,'' in the Pauclui 
Tantra, which latter is precisely followed in the story 
of theXasik. or reliu’iou^* man, in the Kalila wa Damiia: 
and Tahid, in the Anvuri Soheili. One ot the incidents 
of this storv has attracted extraordinary admiration, 
if we may judge by the endlessly varied copies, and 


[IJentVy, 1. 1.. § 40-4-1. IL Kurz iul ’’K'opiw. vou 1>. 

i>. 1. j 
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laodifications of it. Mdiich liave appeared in tlie East, 
and ill the West : the Io^s of her nose by the con- 
tidante and its supposed recovery by the intriguante, 
for whom >he had been substituted, atfording a mi- 
raculous proof of the ^ylfe's innocence, imposing upon 
lier husband, ha^ been retold in a vast number of 
ways. It is repeated, wdth different degrees of ino- 
ditiratiom in the "Eoinan and Turkish Tales,*' in the 
'T>ecanie]*on ' of Boccaclo [\ IL 8.], the '-Xovelle’' of 
Ma[es[)ini the ^*Ceiit nouvelles Xouve]les,*'[38.], 

the ’'Cheveux Coupes,** a fabliau, by Guerin," in the 
‘•Contes'* of La Fontaine [1. oL], in the “Women 
|)lea^ed,** of Beaumont and Fletcher [Act III, Sc. 4.], 
and in “The Guardian** of Mas:?lnger. The story 
itself, a^ told in the llitopadesa, has been versiffed by 
lloppncr; and. as narrated in tlie Anvari Soheili, it 
ba'' be^m rendered into Engli>li verse, by Atkinson. 

ddie next -tory. in tlie Faiielui Tantra, is omitted in 
all tlie woi*k>, derived fia>m this orii>;inal. It is, 
liuwever, a well known ^tory. being tbe same as Malek 
and Sliiiadi in the Per'-lan Tale^, and the Labourer and 
Flying Car in the additi'onal stories from the Arabian 
Night-. t It i- a]>o narrated, with some variation, in 
the \ riliat Katha [Tar. 1 ' 2 \, The Aluhammedan con- 


04/. L<'i4i‘ah<I (I'Aio-v. FaMiaiix. ILuiv: l,^ea. ^^){. If. p. ,‘j-io.] 
[. .1. of. Vol. IV. p, 1-V] 

[ItniltN. LI. 1. p. 110-4). 1‘ . 1 1. \ on <loi* ] faiioii. 

aluhO inn. Vol. il. XLVJIl ILJ 

f l»y J. Scot!, lM)0. p, 1 a.j 
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tnvanceof a box, and the personiiieation othMuhainmech 
are rather cluaisy >ub?tirates fur the fiction of the 
original, in which the ailveiiturcr. in love with a 
princess, personates ^h^l]iul. and rides on a wooden 
representation of Garnda guided by a pin. ainl uio\lng 
l>y magic, the prototype of the Hying >teed of Magellan : 
•* the wondiams horse of bra^^, on wldcli the Tartai* 
king did ride/' and other seii-njoving nKichlne^ of ce- 
lebrity. in oriental and cliit ahh' i'oinance.” 

The j-tory of *Mhe Gopi and lier two lover>" i^ here 
peculiar to the Hiro])ade>a: but it i^ familiar 1u 
European story-telling. It is tlie third of the tlnna^ 
fabliaux, l)e la 5Iauval^e Eeinme,'”'''' and occur^ in 
Le Komau des Sept Sages , and the Novell^ of 
Bandello [11, 1 IJ. ]]occacio[\ 11, Gh Sansovino [111, !<[{. 
and other >lmilar collections. 

The next story (;f "The Two brow^f* is common n> 
all the (‘ollectiun> : a> i^ that, interwoven with it. of 
"The brane. or Swan, killed by the (h'ah. 'f Thi^ 
]>ortion of the original lias l)een nunle great u>e ot' l»\ 
tlie author of the Bahai* l)aiil>li. wIkj lias compiled 
his story of "The Moii^e and Prinee oi’ Ghihiib* alim^^l 
wholly of extracts from the Panclia Tanti'u. rhi> 
portion of tlie lattei* work contain- a iinotalion i>f -oinc 


[t)<‘Htey. I. }.. T [K \ '0 jii* n<‘i\ }. t'XXW’ 11 'J 

[Lruraiid (]'An--v. ]\\ p. nr rlC 

[fC. K(‘llrr. I'. C'l^. 01' I’M'itft \ . 1. L 1. ]!. n ’>7 ] 

T [BeutV\ . 1. i. . 1. p, Ii-T- -7ir B. ^\ alCli^‘ Kv(,pux \\, rr-. 

iiud Uulra] 
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interest in the literary history of the Hindus. It is a 
passage from the astronomical writings ofVarahainihira, 
and occurs, without variation, in the two best manu- 
scripts of the original. This citation is justly considered, 
by Mr. Colebrooke, as a proof of the astronomer’s 
priority to the composition of the Pancha Tantra, and 
a satisfactory corroboration of other arguments, fa- 
vourable to his existence, at the time usuallv assigned 
to him, in the fifth century of the Christian eraC 

A striking proof occurs here, also, of the more 
exact correspondence between the Pancha Tantra and 
Kahla waDamna, than between the latter and Hi- 
to})ade^a. In the story of ‘‘The Two Crows,’' the 
interwoven story in both the former w^orks is that of 
"‘The Crane, or Swan, killed by the Crab:’’ and it is 
not till the apologue of the Crows is closed, that the 
“Lion led into a Snare by the Hare” occurs. In the 
Hitopade>a the firi^t is omitted, and the second put in 
its place: and Instead of a Hare, the beguiler of the 
fore>t monarch is an old Stag. The story of “The 
Crab and(\ aka) Crane." is not found in the Hitopadesa 
earlier than the last section, or Sandhi, to which 
several of the falile^. belonging to this part of the 
Pancha Tantra. are transferred. 

The next >tory, “The Flea, the Bug, and the King," 
i> omitted fr<_>m the Hitopadesa. It occurs in the 
Kalila wa Damna, but nut exactly in the same order. 


A--. IX. o*U. utid Hiiuhi A]i>tA)ru. Iiurod. Also Pivtace 
suii'kiit l)i<Tii.ijai \ . xi\, 1. 1.. IL d'J’i — rC.] 
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The adventures of the Jackal who falls into the dyer’s 
vat. are not given in the Arabic version. They are 
told in the Hitopadesa. but in a dilFerent section, that 
of Vigraha, or war [ed. SL'hlegel et Lassen, p. 91]. 
They are also co})ied in the Bahar Danish. 

The next story of ”The Lion with his three Ministers 
(the Tiger, Crow, and Jackal), and the GanieV’ whom 
they ensnare and destroy, holds the same place in the 
Paiicha Tantra, and Ivalila wa Lainna. It is briefly 
told in the Hitopadesa, but in the Sandhi section, or 
Chapter on Peace [p. 121]. 

The ensuing story of the Tittibha occurs in all the 
three works in the same place: but there is a great 
difference in its internal arrangements. In the Hito- 
padesa [p. 72], it includes no other apologue whatever; 
in the Ivalila wa Damna only one, '‘The Tortoise and 
the treese’l; in the Pancha Tantra it comprehends 
rive: ‘-The Tortoise and the Geese’'; ‘‘The three 
Fishes"; ‘‘The Elephant, destroyed by the S])arrow, 
the Woodpecker, the Fly, a]id the Frog"; ‘Hdie Swan, 
creeping Plant , and Fowler and “The Pam killed 
bv the Lion". In the Kalila wa Danina the first, as 
observed, occurs in the same place, the second so- 
mewhat earlier, and the other three are omitted.^ 

In the Hitopadesa the two first occur in the fourth 
section [p. IIU]: the other three are wanting. 

The story of the Tittibha. or Titawe, is one of the 


^ They appear to have been in Mr. Soiliebv's Copy 

ol' rhe Faiicha 'faiiii’a. — H.T.C. 

IP 
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decisive proofs of the Indian origin of these fables. The 
per^ollified ocean, or A'araiia. and Garucla, the bird of 
Vishiin . are inadequately represented by the Vakil al 
Bahr and the Anka. the king and lord of the feathered 
race. But the name of the bird is alone sufficient. 
Tin.- Titave. ahhoua'li it is found in the Arabic lexi- 
anJ is -a’al to be a species of die Katad lias very 
lltde a[)}>earanee of an Arabic term; nor can it be 
I'csolved to any satisfactory root. It is, therefore, 
proliablv only a transcript of the Sanskrit Tittibha. 
den-ali Titib, ami Hindu Titihri: the names, throuah- 
oul Iiiilla, for a kind ot Sandpiper,' very numerous 
on tliv samly banks and chores of rivers. The strutting 
gait id' thl> bird i> >upposeil, universally, to indicate 
hh inoihlinate eonceit; and theiice the appropriate 
>e]ectlon of him, in the ^torv, a^ defying the sea. This 
eliaraeteristlc is .'^o commonly attributed to the Tittihlia, 

1 111 * ICaru a bird iVrijUBiiting v'at^rv 

(toIiu- and Ab.Tjiii'-ki explain Kata, avis roluiiibie sindlis 

iiianiiii ii.liii** ci Imriiia. tpia* greigatini volat: et e longlinjuo a([uaiii 
]ittyi.‘ Bmva. voLi'iii. kattu. edenb. nude illi iionit-n. [S'Oe albo S. 
ile 'Sacy. Clii'c^r. aoibu*. udit.) IT. GtvS ff.] There aiw* said 

<ibo h> i-c twm i-:in(K. <.)iu. iiuuli laig'*r than the other, iturckhardt. 
ill hi^ travels ni Syria. ealU the Katil a species of panriuge. and 
n "iiniiii- ihidr I.eing uiet 'v ith in the nioiimain> (jf Teiba, Keiek. 
l)jeiu'i. .tiid 1 Lera, in 8ueh lloyks. that the Arab bovb often kill 
IV '» or Uiit I* at a liiiic. by th]T''ANing“ a btik at them. The fitfihha 
fill miiiiu ;i‘d in ninnerou- but is in ^ize unlike iuiher a 

pigeon ui- a parniCgy, anCi ib a very difi’ei'enr bird. 

'I'ii.* Tatihvn. (»i Tatihri bSan-k. t itiibhay is a Jai-ana. the 
^ ‘i‘ oi (Mt'-i-i-s ni t Tiui'bn. oi’ 1 1 inga ui Ijatliam. S(*e 

i-'> .‘mil Ruiitei'^. Tliihl, Diet 1. 'd-l. Ti.T.C 
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that it is proverbially said to sleep on its back, with 
its legs npv'ardsj to prevent the sky from t'alliug. 

This section of the HitopaJe.^a. or Miira Blieda, 
Contains no more apologues, but closL^'^ with that of 
The Birds and Sea. and the engageineiit between the 
Lion and the Bull, and the death of the latter, in the 
Panclia Tantra, the Kalila wa Bamna, and ViTliai 
Ivatha, the Jaekals converge together, dui'lng the 
contest, and narrate several stories. Tiie lii'St. in tlie 
former work, i-> tliat of tlie luoii trieked out of die 
Camel's tiesh by the daekal. wbieh is not related in 
any of the rest, lieing very like that of The Lion, his 
Ministers, and the Camel, noticed above.'”'' 

A small cluster <d* stories occurs in the i^ancha 
I'antra, wdiicli are all omitted in the other wurks. 
They are peculiarly Hindu: and. as noveltic'^ allbi’ding 
some relief to the dry detail lilrherto pursued, we >ha!l 
translate them.'”"”"”' 

‘‘In Ayodliya, the ca[fital of Ku>a]a.^ reigned a 
monarch of great .splendour and power, named Puru- 
shottania. On one occasion, the lfo\ci'nor ot liic 
Forests came and announeed to Iniii. that tlie woodland 
chiefs Avere all in a slate of rebellion, ln'^tigated and 


[A Hindusraiii : ruului a^niaii liiaiuj r 

i. a. will the sky be su[)porTcd by rbe :^aiiLi[)ipL'}' 'g 
• [Ben ley. 1. L. 1. [i. ebl.] 

[Beiitby. L 1.. L p. aVJ ff. il. p. 14:1—4-.] 

^ I'iie [irovince utOude aiul it'- (■a[)iral. th** tiio.Kni l'\'ii/aba<i. 
is mually ideiitilied wild iho atideiit city in populai beliel 
Iinl. Ah . 1. li'A] 
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headed by Yindhyaka, the Riija of the Vindhya' hills. 
The king sent his chief minister Balabhadra, to quell 
the rebels. 

“When Balabhadra was uune, there came to the 
capital, at the close of the rains, a Srainaiiaka, " or 
mendicant of the Bauddha religion, Yvho, by his skill 
in divination, his knowledge of hours, omens, aspects, 
and ascensions, his dexterity in solving numbers, 
answering questions, and detecting things covertly 
concealed,^" and his proticieney in all similar branches 
of knowledge, acquired such fame and influence, that 
it might be said he had purchased the country, and it 
wasdiis own. The report of his reputation at last 
reached the king, who sent for him, and treating him 
Yvith great civility, asked him whether it was true, 
that sages could tell the destinies of others. The 
mendicant replied. Your Majesty will know by the 
result. They then entered into conversation, in which 
he so entertained the king, that his daily society be- 
came indispenslble. 

"'One day he absented himself from court: and on 

^ Ihe uutljority of tli^r Ko'jalu inoiiurcli ap[»eurs to have ex- 
tended niucli ht^yond the limits of tln^ modern province of Glide; 
an inscription fnind at Ratnapur in the Chatis-ghar di.'^tiict. dated 
8alivahana TsL or A.D. S5'J, states that province to be dependent 
upon the .sovereign of Ko.sala. [Journal R. As. Soc. . Yol. IV, 
p. 5 ff.] 

From suhseC|ueiit passages, howc^ver. it appears that tln^ 
Usual coiifusiou of Raiuldha and Jaiiia oreurs in the Randui Faiilra ; 
and that, in tael, the latter alone is intended, \sliiehever be named. 

[Benfey. 1. 1.. 11. p. Ho. Note GOO ] 
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the next, when he made his appearance, he accounted 
tor his absence by stating that he had been upon a 
visit to Paradise: and that the deities had sent by him 
their coinpliments to the king. The king was simple 
enough to believe him, and was tilled with astonishment 
and delight. His admii-ation ot‘ this marvellous faculty 
so engrossed his thoughts, that the duties of his state, 
and the pleasures of his palace, were equally neglected. 

•‘Things were in this condition , when the valiant 
Balabhadra , havine: reduced the forest chieftains to 
obedience, returned. To his surprise, he found the 
king in a close conference with a naked mendicant, 
instead of being, as usual, surrounded by his ministers. 
Having ascertained fi*om the latter, the pretensions of 
the ascetic, he approached the monarch, and inquired, 
if what he had heard of the mendicant's celestial visit, 
was truth. The king assured him that it was, and the 
ascetic offered to sati'^fy the generars apparent scep- 
ticism, by departing for Swarga in his presence. With 
this intent, the king and his courtiers accompanied 
the Sramahaka to his cell, which he entered, and 
closed the door. After some delay, Balabhadra in- 
quired of the king when they were to see the mendicant 
again. He answered, "have patience; the sage upon 
these occasions quits his earthly body, and assumes 
an ethereal person, with which alone he can approach 
Indra's heaven.' Hf this is the case,' replied Bala- 
bhadra, "bring wood and tire, and let us burn his cell.’ 
AVliy so,’ asked the king. "So please your Majesty,’ 
answered the general, ’by consuming the earthly body 
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oi‘ the ascetic, we sliall prevent his re -assuming it, 
and Then yuur Maje.'-ty will alwa\"s have an angelical 
personage in your company. A case ot this kind is 
well known. 

•An Rajagriha dwelt a Brahman named Deva Sarma. 
He had no children, a subject of bitter affliction to his 
wile, wlio could not look upon a neighbours infant 
witlioLir tear<. At la^t her husband desired her to 
desist from farther lamentation, as by the efficacy of 
some mv^ric word> he had secured her having a son 
of eminent beauty, and auspicious destiny. Highly 
ilelighted with this prophecy (indications of the ftiB 
lilnient ot which soon began to appear;, the Brahmaids 
wife anticipated eagerly the period of her delivery. 
W hat tln_*refore was her surpri>e, and the horror of 
Jier attendants, when the uttspring, so anxiously sighed 
for, and Impatiently expected proved to be a snake! 
The a>sBtaiits exelaimedi. Let the monster be de- 
stroyed. But the parent, with maternal atiection. 
interiered to pre-erve her progeny, and earefullv pro- 
tected, air] rearedi the sn*ffie. 

'•After a time, tlie nuptial fesnvals of a neighbour’s 
sou awnke the envy e>f Deva Sarnia's wife and she 
repmaelied her hu'-band for not having thought of a 
suitable luateli for their ehlM. He re[)lied, I would do 
><>, if I eouldi get adaiilttance to Patala. and pre^^ent mv 
"Upplicatioin tij \ a’-ukib I do not think any other so 


ill*' "'ici.iit iiiuiiarch nt Patitia. rlic n^aiuii luitler the earth. 
iuLabi'tal by the 2Saca-, or -nake^. 
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tirrat a iooL as to wed his (laiiolitAr to u like ihliie. 
Fiudiug, bowevtiA his wife was -ad!y di-tiV'^-Lnl. lie 
proposed, in order to divert her thoiiyhl^. that thev 
>hoiild travel: and e<|LilppinL!: theiu-elveN plenrifully 
for their journey, they set out. After rojine mnnth-, 
they arrived at a cdty. nanied Bhattanaeara . where 
they were hospitably received and eiiteriadaied. on the 
iiiylit of their arrival, by an a(A|iiaintance. In the 
nioruine the BrainnanA friend aske<l hitn vdiv li-* had 
come, and whither he was goiny. The Bralnnan lobi 
him he was in search of a wife for hi-- '^on : on wliudi 
the other olferetl him hi-- owni dau^litiae a girl of great 
beauty, and lu>i<ted on hi^ rakina' h<n‘ away witii Iiiin. 
Accordinglv, Dev a Sarnia returned, to his own city 
with his destined daughter-iu-law. When the i<eo[>le 
ot the citv -aw' lier. they opened their eye- in admi- 
ration of her grace and loveliness, ami a-kodi her 
attendants, Inwv they Couh.i think ot sucrliicing such 
a jcAvel of a girl to a serpent. Their w^oiam tilled her 
servants with <hstre-s, and they wAu'e nrgeiH with the 
damsel to effect lier c-ca[!e. She refused, saying. It 
must not be: there are three things. wTiieh are final 
from the first: The coininaiid ot a king, the vow ol'an 
ascetie, and the gift of a maidoin That too wdfudi 
previoii-lv resolvedi by destiny, cannot fail tt; be. as it 
happened to Pu-hpaka. and the ffrM]-. 

“The maideifs attendant- now asked, her. wTio Push- 
paka W'as, and ^he thus proceeded: 

“Piishpaka was the favourite parrot ui Indra, a bir.l 
of wmnderfiil beauty, extruordiiiury abilities, and pro- 
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cligious learning. One clay he was perched on Indra s 
hand, and was repeating the hymns of the Vedas, 
when liaina arrived. The parrot immediately flew 
away abruptly. The Deities afterwards asked him 
why he had withdrawn: he replied, how could he 
face the destroyer of life. The Deities, in order to 
remove his tears, assured him that they would protect 
him : and, prevailing on him to accompany them, they 
returned to Tama, and begged him, at their inter- 
cession, to abstain from ever taking away tlie life of 
the parrot. Tama replied, that he knew nothing about 
the matter, and reierred them to Kala (Time), to whom 
they accordingly repaired. Time referred them to 
Death, who, he said, was at hand: and they hastened 
to prefer their suit to him. They no sooner encoun- 
tered the grisly terror, than the parrot fell dead. 
Exceedingly distressed and perplexed by this accident, 
they returned to Tama, and incjuired of him what it 
meant; he replied, that Fate liad fixed the parrot's 
life, and that no care on theii* parts would have been 
of any avail. 

'‘Iherefore, I say, whatever is foredoomed bv de- 
stiny cannot fail to come to pa^s. 

**In thi> manner she resisted their persuasions, and 
the marriage took place. She performed her duties 
diligently, feeding her scTgjent-husbaud during the day 
with ndlk, and keeping him in her chamher at night, 
in a ^paciou^ basket. One night she was alarmed by 
the appearance of a man in lier chamber, and jumping 
up in terror, she ran to the door to make her escape. 
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The person culled to her to '?top. and di>iinj?:^ her t'ear^, 
as he was her liLisbaiid: and, to assure her. reassinned 
his ophitlc form, and crawled into the basket, whence 
iminediatelv after, he asraln issued, in all the bloom 

' o 

and via'OLir of human adolescence, and irlitterine: with 
gold and gems. 

‘‘In the mornino, Deva Sarma. who had oljserved 

O ' 

what was goin^' forwai'cl, approaclied the basker, bet'ore 
his son was risen, and seizing the deserted skin ot the 
snake, tlirew it into the tire: in conse(|uenoe of which 
the youth \vas constrained to adhere to his natural 
tigure, and continued ever after to coustitute the pride 
of his parents, and the happiness i)^ his family.*' 

•‘Ihe king of Avodhya, liaving heard this narrative 
from Balabhadra, hesitated no longer to follow his 
advice. The mendicant's cell wa< therefore Immedia- 
tely set on tire, and he perished in the flames. •• 

The next story in the Pancha Tantra, and Kaltla wa 
Damna, is that of The flunkeys and Fire-fly ; and the 
moral is stated precisely to the same eliect in l)oth, 
that it is absurd to try to bend a stubborn tree, or 
prove a sword upon a stone. 

The stoi'V of Dharnia Buddlil and Dushta Buddhi'’*, 
the honest man and the roa’ue . as narrated in the 
Pancha Tantra, is faithfully followed in the Arabic, 
with the exception of an interwoven ^^tory, omitted in 
the latter. It is the story ot the \dika, or Crane, who 
tempted the Ichneumon to destiA»y the Snake, and 


[BeiiieV. 1. L, L p. '2~o — 7u.] 
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was alterwards dcstroye*! hy the same. The story oc- 
curs in tile Saiulhi section of the HitopaJesa [p. 111]. 

The witty story of The Rats who eat iron, and the 
Hawks that carry otf children, is the next in the 
Pancha Taiitra, and Kalila wa Damna"\ It is the 
of the section in the latter; but we have a few more 
stories in the former work, as the story of The Two 
Parrots who learned respectively harsh and gentle 
[)hra>eology, according to their natural dispositions, to 
prove that merits and defects are innate. 

Idle next >tory agrees, in name, with the last in the 
Kalila wa Danina, being that of ddte King's Son and 
his (Anupanion- : the resemblance, however, proceeds 
no farther, the incident-^ being (piite different, although 
^onie, if not alb of those in the Arabic tale, are to be 
hauid in (jtlier Sanskrit works. In the Pancha Idintra, 
a Prince, a Minister's, and a Merchant's Son, pass 
their diiy< together in the woods and groves, hunting, 
riding oii horse^, or elephants, driving cars, and prac- 
ticing areliery. Their fathers reproach them for their 
neglect of tlieir -everal dutic'^ : and, in reccntment, 
they determine to leave their home, d'hey go to Ro- 
hanarhala. bVdaniA Peak in Ceylon) '""‘g where they 
find each a gem of great price; and to preserve it, on 
tlieir way back, through the furects, where lay the 
J^helll-, or A iilages , of the Bhlllas, they swallow the 


- 1- f * I. 1'. rrC 1. IJ. Kui'z ad 13. Waldis' Esopiis. 
V.d. il. p. U:>. IC III. idb. Og] 

[JJciiicy. 1, L, IL p. -117, gotu O-jiC] 
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gein>, and then convoy them huiue in safety, although 
they narrowly escape heing ripped oj)eii by the Palh- 
pati, or chief of the foresters. 

The Prince actjuires a sovereigntv of his own, and 
leaving to his two friends the direction of affaii'i^. 
amuses himselt in his palace, after his own fa-^hiuii. 
lie has a pet Monkey, as it is ;-aid ’d^arrot^. Pheu'iiants. 
Pigeuiih. ^lonkeys. and their like, are natural! v the 
especial favourites of King.^.*' Thi> iMonkey he <ers 
to watch him. as he sleeps in a pavillion. in hi> garden. 
A troublesome bee 'settles on the Priuc‘^*s face, in .^j»ite 
of the Monkey's pains to drive him oib til! the latter, 
highly incensed, snatches up his ma-ter'^ swoiah and. 
making a blow at the bee, cuts olf the Paja'^ headi. 

This apologue, therefore, a verv old ac([aalntauce. 
the moral is the ^ame: a -eii:?ibie foc is preferable to 
a foolish friend b The death of Sanjivaka. the grief 
of the Lion, and the counciP of the Jackals, clo^e this, 
the first and longest <llvi^ioii of the Pancha Tantra, in 
the same manner as the corresponding sections of the 
Kahla wa Damna, Illtopadesa. and \ fihat Katha. This 
first section, according to the original enumeration, 
comprehends thirty-one stories 

^ Th*r form faiiiiliar lo the -Tory ci' the GarJni.jr. the 

]k*ar. and the^ in Ayhii*]! it oei ur< in tli** Ai'.viiri Sdheiii. and 

Avar Danish. [Benfev. 1. h. L [e AJ- f\. IL p. Ih Waldi^ II. 

IhC ifc note. Yol. IL liC.] 

' In Mr. Sotheby'j, cop}', onl}' tNVtOii \ -six. — ILT.C. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

THE ACQUISITION OF FRIENDS. 

The Mitra Prapti^^ or acquisition of friends, is the 
vaine as tiie Mitra Labha of the Hitopadesa, with the 
diilereiiee only of transposition. It is the same also 
as the seventh cliapter of the Kalila wa Dainna: the 
sixth beiiyu’ a probable addition of the translator, who. 
In his idea of poetical justice, has put Damna upon his 
trial, and condemned him to death; occurrences not 
hinted at in the Hindu work. Neither have we the 
few narratives that occur in liis section; nor are the 
nioi*al remarks, or the judicial proceedings, of a Hindu 
complexion. 

The Mitra Prapti opens, like the Mitra Labha, with 
the description of the scene of action, placed by both 
in the South, with tins variety, that the one states it 
to lie on the banks of tlie Godavari, and the other, 
that it was not very far from the city Pramadaropyam. 
The Crow, or Paven, Laghupatanaka, opens the busi- 
ness. in all the copies. The fowler is very minutely 
described in the Pancha Tantra, as an inhabitant of 
the city, living l)y bird-catching, of an uncouth figure, 
with splay feet, and clumsy hands; round as a ball; 
sturdy, though advanced in years; clad in red 


It l< iiho read Saiuprapti. which has the same import. 
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garments, with his hair bound into a knot on hi^ head* 
carrying a net and staff, and followed by dogs: in 
short, he looked like De^tllly with the fatal noose; 
like the personirieatlon of Sin ; like the heart of ini(|Uity; 
like the monitor of the wicked: like the frieml of 
Death/ Thi^ description is reduced to 'dike fate,*’ in 
the Hitopade^a; and in the Araljle. to 'dll looks, and 
the net and the staftV’ 

The Hitopadesa [p. 10] is singular in the story told 
by Chitragriya, of ‘’The Traveller and the Tiger,'* to 
dissuade the Pigeons from descending on the giaiin. 
The Pancha Tantra, again, is alone in the ^tory, told 
by the same to recommend unanimity, of *‘thc Pha- 
ruiida"^,' a bird with two necks, one refusliig to ])art 
with a share of nectar, the other s; wallowed poison, and 
the bird died. 

The other circuim'^tanees of this story are continued, 
alike in all, to the formation of the frienddiip between 
the Pat, and the Crow; but the dlscus>lon is much 
more protracted, and contains much more matter, pe- 
culiarly Hindu, in the Pancha Tantra, than in either of 
the other works. The Pat replies to the Crow's pro- 
testations, *‘I haye no faith in your oaths : as it is said, 
'Put no faith in a foe, who even has vowed friendship 
to you: Vfitra was killed by liidra, in spire of his 
reiterated oathsb* Aitaiiu 'An enemv of the Gods is 

[Beiit/y. L 1.. II. p. 5-0 the hum hli^nn'^da. Set* 

aU<) I. VW o3s , and Luist-hmr DcNloii^i’hainps, E^'^ai siir 
Fablt-s indieiiiies. Paris: lS3s. p. 4o.] 

^ Tbf stun is narrated in Sosou'al t»i' tin* Purahas. and is al- 
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not to be destroyed until he places trust in them. The 
embryo of Diti was destroyed Iw Indra. only when she 
ceased to fear him’"." 

In another passage we have allusions to some tra- 
ditions, wdiich are but little known. — 

"He that observes. H might say, I al)Ound with 
amiable (jualities, and no one can be inclined to do 
me harm,' speaks that which is ridiculous. It is related 
that the valual)le life of Paiiini (the grammarian) was 
dcNtroyt-d l.iy a lion; and an elephant demolished the 
sage Jainiini, though he composed the Himansa; an 
alligator killed the harmonious Pingala (the first writer 
ou Pi’osocly), oil the ^ea-sliore. Of what estimation is 
genius with irrational and ferocious brutes!'' 

Although the arguments, on either side, are con-^ 
tinned for several iiages, they are not intermixed with 
any narrative illu^tration in the Pancha Tantra, or 
Kalila wa Dainna. On the contrary, the Hitopadesa 
inserts here the stories of the Antelope and the Jackal : 
and the Orow, the Cat, and the Vulture. Afterwards 
the ^e^'eral work^ proceed in a similar manner to the 
vi,‘^it of the Pat and the Crow to Manthara, the Tor- 
tijise: to Avhom. and the Crow, Hirahyaka, the Pat 
related his adventures. 

The commencement of this story is the same in all, 
but the Arable vei’slon here is singularly close. The 

iubUHl to in {]iv A'r. ^()l. \iii. p. oTS. [Wilson. 

Ki.ii--y<Mla. Yol. I. p. sY] 

[Kt'iinav, I. |i‘) Sflil.. 47 (itna. Vi^lnui Piir. ji. lal C. (pio!«-*d 
l>\ in "M«4ani;t‘S A>ian{{ur-‘i.‘* Vol. IV. p. 214.] 
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Hitopadesa alone insert? tlie story of the young Avife. 
who took her husband by the hair, and eiubraced liiin, 
to favour the retreat of her lover: a ?tory well known 
in Eiiropa, from its version by Marguerite ofXa\-aiTe. 
in her “ Stratageme d'une femme tpii lit evader mui 
galant, lorsipie son mari, qui etoit b'orgne, erovoit ie 
surprendre avec elle” [Xov. (!]. and she boi'rowed it 
from the first story of the Mauvaise Femme*. If was 
made a similar use of by the Sienr IfOuville**. Mahe— 
pini [1, Xov. 44], Bandello [I, Xtno I’d]. and other 
raconteurs'"*". In place of this, the original, and tlie 
Kalila Ava Daiiina have the stoiy of the wouiaii, x\1h> 
exchanged picked for nupicked sesainuiii seed'^, in- 
cluding that of the "'Forester. Wild Boar and daekal/' 
whicli occurs a little farther on in the Hitopadesa, A 
long train of adventures, told of a merchant's ^om 
follows this, in the Pancha Tantra. only to ^hew that 
a man must obtain the wealth that i'^ designed for him 
by fate. The close of this story is followed bv one. 
narrated by Alanthara, of Soinillaka. a weaver, who i-< 
taught by some Spirits, that wealth i> to lie enjoved. 
not hoarded: and this includes a >tory of the ‘’BuJI 
and the Jackals,*' to inculcate the folly of absurd ex- 
pectations. The^e two last stories have, however, 
but little merit, and do not occur in the Arabic, any 


[Legraiul ifALn^y. Fabliaux. \i)\. IV. p. Iss.] 

[Eliro de> contu>. Itoueii ; p. :224.] 

^ ■ [Hitifpade^a ti*atluif par F. Laiucreau. l^ari^; p. i‘17 

'2'2. Hagtui . 0<'^anl^lta^tul^ ciier. Xol. IL [> XX Mi t1'. lauilby, 
1. L. 1. p. ;ji;7 f] 
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more than in the Hltopadesa. The hitter story, ^yith 
some variations, has ylveii rise to an idiomatic com- 
pound in the 15engali language ; and Bakahclapratyasa, 
indulgence in unreasonable expectation, comprises the 
]/ith of this story ; the Baka, or Vaka, a crane, being 
substituted for the Jackal of the original. A verse of 
interesring resemblance follows the stories. Man- 
ihara ^ay^ to the Bat, “Dir^miss all anxiety regarding 
your lost wealth, as it is said, ‘He, to whom the 
Swan owes her white feathers, the Parrot his green 
line, and tlie Peacock his variegated plumage, He will 
provide me sustenance.*'’ 

The addition of the Antelope to the friendly society 
occurs here, in the ^luiie iijanner, in all. The story 
of "uhe Elephant, liberated from his bonds by the 
Jhit," of which we have a familiar version in the apo- 
logue of the Pat and the Lion, next occur>s in the 
Ihiiicha Taiitra'b In its place, in the Hitopadesa, we 
have tlie double >tory of the Prince, the Banker's Son, 
and ]i\< \\ ife, and of the Elephant and Jackal. There 

none in the Kalila wa i)amna. The three works 
conclude with the ^ame incident, the liberation of the 
Antelope from the hunter's snare, by the united efforts 
aii<l devices of the Tortoi:-e 5 the Crow, and the Pat. 

This Tantra euntain^', in the original, eight stories* 
It i- more amply illu.-trated in the Hitopadesa, than in 
either of the other two works. 


]. 1., 1, p. jct m H, Km'/ atJ W’uldis J. fab. UJ 
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sECTiox mini). 

inveterate enmity, or war r>et\veen crows 

AND OWLS. 

The Third section of the Paiiehu TaiJtra ooiTC^ponds 
with the eiu’hrh chapter uf tlie Kahla \va l)ainua, and 
rh(‘ third chapter of the l]itoj)ade>a. Jii the last work, 
however, the bellia'ereiit p<:)\vur'- are the [seacocks and 
the Aeese. Tlie ehoiee of the Paiieha Taiitra is the 
j^’enuine oue, iio daniot: not only from the character 
ot the work it'-elf, but its connection with a j)articular 
granuuatical rule. The Surras of Pahini aiford a [)recept 
i<.>r the u>e of a [>articu]ar aftix. to form dei'i\ative> 
troiu coiupoum.l terms, when enmity is imphedp and 
this ]*ule is exemplitied bvthef ^rmKakohikika.in wliich 
kaka, a crow, and uluka. an owl. are compounded, to 
signify the natural antijaithy that subsists between 
tliese birds, Xow as language precedes graimnar, this 
rule was invented to explain the [auptu't of a word 
already in use: and as in all probal/ilitv this word 
expre^^ed a popular notion of great antiipiity. its 
established currency intiuenced the author of the 
fables to select the owl and the crow for the [)urpose 
of his narrative. We can scarcely suppose, tluit it was 
an accidental choise, wdiieh afterwards gave rise to 


Rail. 4. <). Ir*), 1. 1.. L p. oi, ooj — 'Ir.j 

II. 


3 
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the popular expression, and the introduction of the 
compound term: and which, consequently, would 
make the Paneha Tantra take precedence in date of 
the Siitras of Pahini. I may also add, that the sub- 
stantive term Kakohikika. which Pahini's affix (Bun) 
could form, appears very rarely, if ever, in the Paneha 
Tantra. The form used by the author of that work is 
more usually the attributive, Kakohikiya, which is 
formed by a difterent affix (Chha). 

The introductory matter of this section, descriptive 
of the quarrel between the Crows and Owls, and the 
consultations of the monarch of the former, with his 
five ministers, correspond very closely in the Paneha 
Tantra and Kalila wa Dainiia: although they extend to 
a greater length in the funner, and contain some 
matters curious in themselves, and reflectino- lioht on 
several Hindu nec'uliarities : amongst these, the follow- 
ing enumeration of the officers of state, who are, or 
are not. to be relied upon with confidence, is quoted 
from the ilahabiiarata, the Sabha Parva*. in which 
Narad a, it is said, communicated their names to Yu- 
dlil^hthira. The full detail is, however, not given in 
that work, hut the passage does occur, and the refer- 
ence indicate^, at any rate, the existence of the Ma- 
hahharaia prior to the date of the Paneha Tantra b 


[Thi^ < nanieratiuii J<jcS imi occur iu the piinted cJitioi]. but 
ulliuled l<; iu V. 171 1'.] 

^ A MUiilar iu the Jlliairiivi Tantra. [KosegarteiiA 

edition h.H^ -t. ue varuAis roadinu^, on 'svliich see llenfoy. j. 1.. 
11, p. r and Melailgo'? iV. p. 2oe.] 
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The Officers to be distrusted are eiiihteen. 


1 Mantri 

2 Purohita 

3 Senapati 

4 Yiivaraja 

5 Dauvarika 

6 Antarvaiisika 

7 Sannidhatryupadesbta 
S Jnapaka 

9 Aswadhyakslia 

10 C4ajadhyaksha 

11 Koiliadliyak’^ha 

12 Baladhyaksha 

13 Durgapala 

14 KarapiUa 

15 Siniapala 

IG Parisliada 
17 Protkata bliritya 
IS Atavikudliya 

The fifteen , naturally 
cause, are 

1 Jaiiaiii 

2 Devi 

3 Kanchuki 

4 Malika 

5 Sayyapala 

G Sayyadhyaksha 
7 Sauivatsarika 
S Bliishak 
9 Jalavaliaka 
10 Taiiibulavahaka 


The minister. 

The royal chaplain, or priest. 
The general. 

The young prince, associated in 
the empire, and designated as 
successor. 

Warden, or chamberlain. 

The super in tendaiu of the inner 
apartments. 

A sort of master of the ceremonies. 
A master of requests. 

Master of the horse. 

Master of the elephants. 

Super intendant of the treasury. 
Ditto of the forces, or perhaps 
the stores. 

The governor of the fort. 

The ruler of the prisons. 

The superintend ant of the bound- 
aries. or lord of the marches. 
A companion. 

A courtier. 

The forest chiefs, and others. 

attached to the inonarclds 

The queen mother. 

The queen. 

The coiihdential attendant. 

The chaplet weaver, or dorist. 
The bed-maker. 

The superintendant of the beds. 
The astrologer, or time-keeper. 
Physician. 

The cup, or water-bearer. 

The betel-bearer. 
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U AeLiuvvii 
1- - V 1 *rliulcu 

15 ,Nti]a:ia-eljiiitaka 
14 CiiljciiuidLara 
13 YiliUiiu 


The preceptor. 

The eai^uiia of the body guard. 
Quai’toruia^ter. 

T h e u in b re 1 1 a- be a r e r . 

Feiiiale attendant and singer, e'er/ 


BesiJe-s The-c-, >piesi -were a very efficient part of the 
ancient HiiaUi regime. We have no particular enume- 
ration of the^e, except its lieing observed, that for 
what i.^ -tany on ainonpst his own |jartv, the king's 
be>r spie^ are tlie physician, the astrologer, and the 
preceptor : aiul that men, who exhibit snakes and the 
like. ai’c the l;)e>t to uh>erve the aesiktns of the enemy. 

V> e have then the cau.^e of the eniuity between these 
leathereci tribes referred tu the sueeessfal interference 
(.d a crow. 111 iireventiua’ the owl Iheinit edtosen kina; of 
the ljird>. narrated in a siiiiilar manner in the Pancha 
1 anti a. ami the Arabic copy; it is omitted in the 
1 lit(>[>ade>a. that work, however, inserts two stories, 
tho-c ot the Pird^ and tlie Monkeys, and the Ass in a 
1 iger skin. Aije latter an ajioloniie of very wide cii*- 
(mlation ', : bAure tlie stB>ry. couunon to all thi’ce, of the 
Idepliant and llaies. and the Reflection of the Moon. 

file ^tsay ot ibe Hare, the Sparrown and the Cat, 
d<»(j- luit occur in ilie Hu ojiaflcAi. alihongh much of 
\\iv dl-cri]>iion of the hypucrltical piety of the Cat 1> 
eojae.! m the -toiy of the Vulture and the Cat, in the 
iir^t .-eetion oi that work [p. lb]. Some tlie cum- 


It i- iiv I),, ,wptaih. rlair all rhv-.' iiaunas aiv rigbilv 

nir. >1 . n. . vt a Jigiljtly i-xrrace d IVnui tin* tfxt: but tlu' 

r" ' p’"? do i.ui .-idiiiir o[ dnubi. 
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iuent<, liowever. are >[)are<l. It lauv be obseiAed. 
iiKleeil, that a iniich more beewiN'e vein of -atire, 
levelled particulary at P]‘ince> an«l .Devotees, rims 
through the Fancha Tantra. than either the Kalila \va 
Damna. or Hltopadesa: thus the Hare observe>. ydieii 
he sees the Cat away, as it is >akh '•Trii'^t nut iu low 
persons, who exercise austerities for their own ne- 
farious dcsiitns. Penitents are to be fountl at holy 
shrine^. whose only virtue is in their vaunts/' 

The story of tlie Three liogues. who persuade the 
Brahman that his goat is sometliing else, and so induee 
him to leave it to them, is the next in the Panehu 
Tantra, and Kalila wa Damna: it occurs in the last 
section of the Hitopadesa [p. 116 ]''\ 

An incident, rather than a story, next occurs iu the 
Paiicha Tantra. singly, that of a Snake killed, hy Ants, 
The device adopted by the king of the Cru\V'<. as nar- 
rated in the Pancha Tantra. and Kalila wa Damna. 
reminds the reader of the ^tory of Zopyrus; the 
councillor Chiranjiva being, at lii^ own suggC'^tion, 
stripped of his feathers, and smeared with blood, and 
left at the foot of the tree, in which state he is lound 
by the Owls, and brought to their king, ihe discus- 
sions reu'ardina his treatment, between the king and 
his luuiisters. are to the same pui'port in holh works: 
t)iit they are more detailed iu tho Pancha Tantra. and 
illustrated by very diti’erent stories. 

The tirst minister. Paktaksha. who recommends the 


' [For die lit«jraturo. iiuiiution> soeBcnfey. 1. L. I, p. 355 it.] 
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crow’s being put to death, narrates, in order to shew 
that no confidence is to be placed in a reconciled foe, 
the story of the Snake and the Brahman's Son*, 
comprising a brief apologue of the Swans and the 
strange bird. Neither of these is in the Arabic, or 
Hitopadesa: and they may be therefore translated: 

“In a certain country dwelt a Brahman, who reaped 
no benefit from the cultivation of his grounds. As he 
was reposing one day in the hot season under the 
shade of a tree, he dreamt that he beheld a large hood- 
ed snake, coiled upon an ant-hill, at a little distance; 
and waking from his dream, he concluded that the 
snake must be the tutelary deity of the spot, who was 
little pleased with him, as one from whom he had 
never received any veneration. The Brahman deter- 
mined, therefore, to worship him: and boiling some 
milk, he placed it in a vessel, and carried it to the 
ant-hill, exclaiming as he laid the cup upon the ground, 
‘Lord of the soil, I have hitherto been ignorant of thv 
place of residence, and. therefore, only have foreborne 
thy worship: forgive my negligence, and accept my 
oblation. So saying, he left the milk and went home.’ 

“A hen he visited the ant-hill on the morning follow- 
iiig, he found in place of the milk a Dinar % and this 


[Benfey. 1, L. L p. 35‘J— Gl. ^yebel^ Iiul, Stud.. Ill, p. 341 ff,] 
‘ A gold (‘(dn. That there existed .some connexion het\veen 
this and the gold Denarius of rlie Romans, is not improbable, a.s 
has been shewn in anotlier [ilace. As. ReS. XV. The indication 
of treasure by the preseiiee of a ^-nake is a common superstition 
among the Hindus. 
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was repeater! daily. At last, the Bruluiuui having 
occasion to go to the village, appointed his son to 
present the oblation of milk in his absence. When the 
lad, upon the ensuing morning, found the Duuir as 
usual, it occurred to him, that the mound must be 
filled with coin: and that it would be the most elmible 

' O 

plan to kill its serpent-owner, and seize at once upon 
the whole treasure. Arming hiinselfi therefore, with 
a stick, he lay wait for the snake, as he was lapping 
the milk, and struck him on the head. The blow failed 
to kill the snake, and the animal, inflamed with 
wrath, bit the lad with his poisonous fangs, so that he 
immediately died. The body was burnt by his people, 
who were at hand, and saw what harl chanced. The 
father returned on the day following, and when he 
had heard the cause of his sonA death, was satisfied 
that the event was not unmerited; declaring, that 
the vital elements will be ever snatched from those, 
who shew no tenderness to those living creatures, that 
repair to them for preservation, as happened to the 
Swans and their Lake. The persons present asked 
him to explain this allusion, and he thus replied; 

“ Tn a certain country reigned Chitraratha, in one of 
whose gardens was an extensive lake , guarded by his 
troops. In this lake were golden swans, who moulted 
a feather once in every six months. A large bir-l, 
having joined them, was refused admission to their 
troop; they claiming the exclusive occupation of the 
pool bv the fee of the moulted feather. After much 
discussion, the stranger bird applied to the king, and 
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''aid, sire, rhe^e "Waii^ have Iiad rhe audacity to say. 
what have we to do with the kina'? we will nut allow 
anv one t«) lAAide here: and it was to no purpose that 
I expostulated with them on the impropriety of ^^ucdi 
lana:uai;'e. and threatened, to hiang it to your know- 
ledge. The kingv having heai’d this, commanded his 
servaat> to go and kill the birds, and bring them to 
him: ami tlm-y set otf wdrli this intent. "When they 
approached the pool, an old ->wan, suspecting their 
[)urpose. perr!>uaded the re>t to fly away; and thus, 
although they preserved theij* lives, they lo>t the re- 
bidonee, wdiich they refimed to bhare with a guest.' 

‘'Having related this tale, tlie Brahman proceeded 
to Worship the -nake. The -erpeiit, liowmver. could 
nut be tempted hu'rli. bur bliowing himself at the en- 
rraiiee <4 hm hole, he thus bj^^ke : “A\’arice Ijrings thee 
hither, and hani<he^ all sorrow for tliy bOuT fate, but 
rhere eanm.)T be any eordiaiity between thee and me:' 
again, dn the iiiAine prcbumption of vourh, voui* sun 
-triK'k me: 1 have bitten him. and killed, him: how is it 
[)ossibIe for me ever tr> forget lii^ violence? how is it 
pOb^lble that you diuiild ever forget his death? Take 
thib jewel, therefore; dejairt. and never more ap- 
proach tills place.' Having thus spoken, and cabt a 
gem of ine-tlniai)!e value to the Bnlhman. he withdrew 
into liib hoha The Ihadiuian took the jewel, fait. I'on- 
-iderinn ir> value nmeh inferior io wdiat he might have 
acipiireo i*y long a^'-'idim.-Ub Iminage. never eea-ed to 
lament the inlly ot hib bom*' 

The next btury ib aHo [)eeLiliar to the Paneha Taiitiag 
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and indeed so deeidodly of a Hindu eliai'aeteiA dial 
we need nut be ^nrprir^ed at its ouii>^loii. from tlie 
Arabic traiiHation at lea'^t. It may be ealled the 
Fowler and the Pijd’eon'-. The fowler, luwin^' eaiiuht 
the female dove, is overtaken by a violent ^torm. and 
repairs for shelter to the tree inhabited by the male. 
Hoved by the councdls of his captive mate, atid \n> 
own estimate of the rites of hospitality, he not only 
gives the fowler shelter in the hollow trank, ljut col- 
lects dry leaves, and makes him a lire, and ca^t> liim- 
self into the tlanies. to furnhh his guest a meal. The 
bird-catcher liberates the dove, and she aho thrown 
herself into the tire : on which she and her lordi a^?- 
sume celestial forms, and are conveyed Xo heaven in 
divine ears, agreeably to the text, that >ay-. \V widow, 
who burns herself, secures for her-elf and her hu>- 
l^aiid enjoyment in Paradi'^e. f.u* a*^ many years a^^ 
there are hairs on the human body, or thirty -live 
millions h* The fowler l»eeomcs an ascetic, and volun- 
tarily perhhes in a burning forest. 

The next story of the Husband, and hl> AVlfe. and 
the Tliielk is translated in the Arabic, but does not 
oceur in the Hito[aidesa. It ha- })een Imittired hy 
the writers of Europe. Tdte Brahman, the Tdiief 
and the Pakshasa. the next story, is the -ame with 

' This Xi‘Xi i< artrihuU'tl tn Angiia-^. aiul foi’iio parr «>1' tIm 
herlaratioii or ^Saukalpa. pi’oiaaau't'il hy \]l<- wiCiov at iIm' ritne «»t‘ 
iier asLLaidiiig iiu‘ pile. — As. R«.s, vul. iv. p. i-'h*. rt’^h-hrLtuke. 
K'*savs. p. 71 f. Skamlapiiraiia . ivtoikhaiula IV. '>*>. hy 

BentVy. 1. 1.. II. 4h.j lV h4ih 1. osC),] 
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•‘the Ascetic, the Thief, and the Evil hfenius of the 
Kalihi \va Danina. 

The next story, of the Prince who had a snake in 
Jiis Ijowels. is peculiar to the Panclia Tantra. He is 
cured by his wife. The eleventh fable is the same 
with the Husband under the Bed, of the Arabic, which 
occurs also in the third section of the Hitopailesa. 
The next story, again, is the same in the Pancha 
Tantra, and Kalila wa Danina, that of the Mouse turn- 
ed to a young girl by a sage, and tinally to a mouse 
again '. The Arabic Translator, by his alterations, has 
lo^t the point of the story. He makes the sun &c. 
decline the marriage: but in the Sanskrit, the lady 
makes objections to all the proposed bridegrooms, till 
.-be sees the rat, when her natural propensities induce 
her to solicit her adoptive father to give her to him in 
marriage 

ihe next story of "'the Bird that voided gold with 
its dung is peculiar to the Pancdia Tantra; so is that 
ot "'the Fox, who detects the presence of a Lion in a 

cavern neither tale has much point. The story 

oi "the Snake and Trugsf is told in all three works; 
but in the Pancha 1 antra it is interrupted by the follow- 
ing: viz. 

^'The Brahman and his Wife, 

pSiP tlip lituraiurc for Xn. <-11 in BeiUVy, I I.. I, p. 3GG-T3.] 
flk-iifc} . 1. i., I. GTJ ft. A. Wt])er. Luli^che Stnilipii . Ill, 
mo. Die FaGt'lii Sophos. Pusen : IS.j'P, p. LIU It.] 

i. L, 1. Die Fa])elu des Sopln.s No. Fj.] 

t [B. Waldi.-. L IT. WAber. Ind. JStud.. Ill, 34G.] 
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•There was a Brahman, named Mandavisha, whose 
wife was a woman of loose character. She had a lover, 
to whom she was accustomed to carry delicacies and 
cates, which she prepared herself. Her husband, at 
last taking notice of this, inquired of her whither she 
took them, and to whom: she replied, I carry them as 
oblations to my tutelary goddess Devi , whose temple, 
you know, is close at hand. Pretending to be satisfied 
with this reply, the husband allowed her to proceed, 
but continued to watch her. As she found that he 
observed her, she went to the temple, and performed 
the customary oblations, and entered the building. Her 
husband immediately set off by another path ; and get- 
ting into the edifice by a different entrance concealed 
himself behind the statue of the goddess. The wife, 
being afraid that her husband was still on the watch, 
determined to go through with the ceremony in 
earnest, and having presented the oblations, she thus 
prayed, '‘0! goddess, deign to inform me by what 
means my husband can be deprived of his eyesight. 
The husband, hearing this, disguised his voice, and 
answered, ‘T"eed him daily with such cates as you 
have brought hither, and he will soon become blind. 
The wife returned home delighted, and put in practice 
the supposed instructions of the goddess. In a few 
days the Brahman began to complain of dimness of 
vision, and shortly afterwards pretended to lose his 
sight. The wife, attributing this to the favour of the 
goddess, entertained no doubt of the fact ; and in the 
confidence of not beine; detected , invited her gallant 
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Tu ('niiK' V to tlie Imu-e. The liusluitid, how- 

e\rL*. ii')\v iliorouglily apprised of the trutli, lost no 
fiiue in [>uni>hii]g her iniseonduct. iSurprisiiig the 
-nih v [jalin he beat the adulterer with his statf, till he 
ax|>lred: and. cutting otf hi> wife's nose, he turned 
iier away'h*' 

I'lir remainder of this section, and the destruction 
nt the ( )wh dy their more crafty enemies, corresponds 
m the Pancha Tantra, and Kalila wa Dainna. 

1 lie tim’d section comprises seventeen stories. 

SECThdX FOUiriPI. 

Ln^.s (iF TflAT WillCil HAS BEEN GAINED. 

1 ho tonrtli -ection of the Pancha Tantra, illustrative 
Ml fliM lolly o[ losing what lia< once h)een acipiired 

correspond-, with the ninth 
' iiaiaci* ol the Kalila wa l4amna, which relates the 
Hmcv ol "ddie Munkey and tlie Tortoise." The Arabic, 
Ol- Pohlio'i rran-lator Jia-. liowever, made rather short 
Work witli hl^ originaL and ha> turned the twelve tales 
ol the latter into two. 

Ihe 'huef [^erfm’mer^ in thi^ selection, and the cir- 

d>'^ia‘V. 1. ] . I. In Kn-t-urttniA text, aiul Bentey's 

M ..-i.-n- t.i . iwv inenc' nt iIh* liraliiiiau is Aajiiadatta. and, more 
1 I \ . Maiidao [lu* iiarne nf the .'^erpmit who relates 

‘"d" M ad Lal'dha Eraiia-aiia, and Labdlia Frahasa. but 
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ciimstances, out of which the tales arise, are the same: 
only, instead of a Tortoise, the treacherous friend of 
the Monkey is the Makara, a fabulous aquatic animal, 
which corresponds, in representation at least, with the 
Oapricornus of the Greek Zodiac, The first story, 
narrated by the Monkey after his escape, is that of 
*'the Snake and the Frogs.'* The fonticr is introduced 
into his well by the King of the latter, to revenge him 
on his rebellious subjects. This being done, however, 
he devours the king's subjects, and finally the king 
himself. The moral is, -dhat hungej’ will be appease<l, 
even in spite of crime 'x'" 

The next story is the only one of the section, found 
in the Arabic, that of ‘Ahe sick Lion, the Jackal, and 
the Ass 

The next story is that of 'hi Putter, who, liaving cut 
his forehead against some })roken pots, is encountered, 
bleeding, by a Prince, and taken for a valiant warrior 
bv him, in conse<]Uence of which he is enrolled 
amongst his guards. When the mistake i^ discovered, 
the prince orders him to withdraw: and when the 
potter requests that he may be allowed to ^tay. re])eats 
to him the next '-tory, that of -dlie two young Lion^, 
and the young Jackal, brought up with them, but wht.) 
betrays his origin by his cowardice, and is udvl-'^ed l)y 
the old Lioness, liis adoptive mother, to withdiaiw 


[Benfev. 1. 1.. 1. 429.] 

1. 1-, t* 43o it. ^\ IikI. StmL. III. 33'^. L)i<_' 
Fal>eln p. LXXX.] 
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quietly, lest his foster brothers find him out and de- 
stroy him.’' The potter takes the hint, and walks 
quietly off. 

The ensuing stories tend to the disparagement of 
the fair sex. The first is that of a Brahman, who quits 
his home and family, and relinquishes half his life for 
the sake of a spouse, who, notwithstanding, deserts 
him for a lame beggar, and attempts his life: a story 
that is told also in the Dasa Kumara*. The next is to 
shew that there is no pleasing women, without com- 
plying with all their caprices: as the minister Vara- 
ruclii, to conciliate his wife, submitted to have his 
head shaved: and his royal master, Nanda, to gratify 
his (jueen, allowed her to put a bridle in his mouth, 
and mounting on his back, compel him to carry her 
about, neighing at the same time like a horse 

The next story in this section is an apologue of very 
hiiniliar character. “'A washerman, the owner of an 
as>, dresses him up with the skin of a tiger, to frighten 
away intruder^ from his field : after a time the ass 
itetrays himself by his braying, and gains a beating 
iroin the villagers." This is given in the Hitopadesa, 
in the third section. [Fable 2.]"^^* 

1 he ninth tale is of a villager s wile, who is tempted 


l[K 1 mV Lynt^'v. L L. 1, 4oG it. F. Liebrecht in Benfey’s 
und Occident". I. 127. ..Das Ausland". lS3s. p. 845 It.] 

i. 1.. L 4nl i, voii del* Hai^eii, Gesunimtabeiiteuer, 
1. p. LXXV n*.] 

■ Lt'iiiey, 1. L. I. 4,,'j i\, JL 547. Weber. Ind. Stud.. Ill, 33S.] 
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to run away from her husband, and carry off his wealth. 
When she arrives, with her gallant, at a river, he per- 
suades her to entrust him with the property, and her 
clothes, to convey them across; after which he is to 
retui'ii for her. This, however, he omits to do, and 
she is deserted. In this state she sees a Jackal ap- 
proach with a piece of meat in its mouth. The Jackal, 
seeing a fish on the edge of the water, lavs down the 
meat, to make the fish his prey: the fish escapes: and, 
in the mean time, a vulture carries off the meat. The 
deserted wife laughs at the incident, when the Jackal 
thus applies it to herself: “Your wisdom is double that 
of mine ; for here you are, naked in the water, and 
have neither a husband nor a e:allant 'b'' 

o 

The story of “the Sparrows and MonkeyJ' is the 
same as that of “the Birds and Monkeys,’' in the be- 
ginning of the third section of the Hitopadesa. 

The two next stories, which complete this section, 
are those of “the Jackal, who by his craft preserved 
the carcase of a dead Elephant from a Lion and a 
Tiger, and by his courage from another JackaL'^;” 
and “the Dog who, in a famine, left his own town for 
another, but was driven back by the dogs of the strange 
place, and was glad to seek his own home again." 

The Makara now retires, having previously been 


[H. Kurz ad B. Waldis I. 4. Weber. Iiid. Stud.. III. 

Die Fabelii des Sopbos. Nt). 31.] 

[taken, aceording to Benfev (I, 473) froli Mababbar. I, 
3507 — y2.] 
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ti)]d ^vite'>^ ileaTh, aiul tlie invasion of his abode by 
an enemy: cireLunstance>, omitted in the Arabic trans- 
lation. well a^ the stories to which they give rise. 
Theiv are twelve stories in this section. 


SECTJOX FIFTH. 

INOOXSIDERATENESS. ' 

Tin' Hitli 'Faiilra corre>p(jiid'^ in purport with the 
lentil chapter of the Kalila wa Haiiina, the Ai^eetic and 
ih(^ \\ easel heing intended to illustrate the folly ot 
[>na'ipitaiie\ . The Pehlevi (;r Arabic translator has, 
however, taken a similar liberty with his original as 
in the p’receding section, and has reduced again twelve 
>rnrie> to two. The tales in the original, therefore, 
are mostly novel, and not very jirolix. It may be ob- 
-(‘lA tML 1»y the wav. that in the la^t two Tantras of 
llu^ W(>{*k eitlj\M‘ rlie original compiler had exhausted 
hi> '^tore. ui* le-^ freijuent additions have been made 
by .-iib-e^jnent hund^: a- the reflections and citations, 
which are rnu-t di^proportionably lnter.>per^ed in the 
three iir^t -eetlcuis, heeoiue mov iniieh less Copious: 
an ol>viou- improvement in the interest, if not in the 
nriliry, of the eolleetion. 

\ i'-lihu Surma now' remarked, '’u man should never 


.\[Mi ik^liiai-kai a. iin,nioi(JtM’af>‘ crindina : actin.ii w itiiout 
I'l < \ iou^ iu\ 
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attempt a business which he has imperfectly seen or 
understood, transacted or investigated, or he will meet 
with such mischance as befel the imprudent Barber/' 
Tlie Pidnces asking him. to what he alluded, he thus 
proceeded : 

‘‘In the south thej-e is a city named Patalipura, in 
whicli AJahibhadra, a banker, resided. Although at- 
tentive to his moral and religious duties, it was the 
will of fate, that he should lose his wealth, and be 
reduced to poverty. The insigniticauce, into which he 
consequently fell, preyed upon his spirits, and he in- 
<hdged in such retlections as these: 

"Tt is justly said, that amiable feelings, purity of 
manners, moderation, ability, suavity, and respec- 
tability, are cpialltles that shine with little lustre in the 
{icrson of a poor man. Dignity, pride, di>cen]ment, 
conceit, or intellect are all lost, when a man i^ poor: 
as the freshness of the dewy season is dis>ipatcd by 
the breeze of spring. The lUu-t bi*llllant talents will 
be of little benetit to their possessor, whose tlioug]it> 
are all occupied in devising means for the <n]q)urt of 
his familv. and when , fe>r the exeivi.'-e of luity fancie>. 
are Mibstituted clotlie^, rice, oil, salt and ghee. Men 
without wealth are of no note amongst theii* lellow>. 
They perl>h, as they are burn, unheeded, like bllbble:^ 
on the stream.'' 

•‘Impelled bv these cun^ideration^, he determined 
to abstain from food, and >o terminate liir? lile. For 
what, he exclaimed, i^ the u^q of a miserable exi:^tence 
"With tills resolve he fell asleep. In his .slee]> the 
II. 
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Paclina-nirlhi^ appeared to liini under the form of an 
old Jaina mendicant, and forbade him to despair. You 
have been, he said, a faithful worshipper of me. and I 
will not desert you. In the morning early, you shall 
see me again, as I now appear: do you then take a 
staff, and strike me on the head : on which 1 shall be 
changed immediately to a pile ot gold. He then dis- 
appeared. 

^‘AVhen the merchant rose, in the morning, he 
recollected his vision, but could scarcely persuade 
himself, that it would so come to pass. He referred 
it to the subject of his previous thoughts: as it is said: 
To those who are in sickness, or in sorrow, wdiose 


^ The Nihlii pru^ierlv a treasure; and is especially a kind 
uf wealrli ap[>c^rtainin !4 to Kuvtra. the (tod of Riches. The nidbis, 
or tlieir siiperinteiidant^ at least, are personifications : and are, as 
Avnr-hipped (>ee Mep;tia Diita. in note ad v. T^>). The worship 
is of tlie TTlntrika description. The vStrada Tilaka. a celebrated 
aiuliority of that scliooi. contains the followiiiit* directions tor 
adoring tln^Saiiklia and Padina-iiidhis. in conjunction ^yitll Lakshini, 
tin (io<id->^ of Prohpni-ity. ’'I. Lit the votary worship the 
Sankha-uidhi. and his .-[)oli<c upon the right hand of the C-loddess; 
him corpulent, and her full breasted: 1>oth adorned witli pearls 
and rubie.'?. both exhibiting gentle slllile^ upon their lotus-like 
cHJuntenance^. lorked in each otlter’s arms, and each holding a 
lotus and a diell, both scattering showers of pearls, and each 
hearing a ( oncli uprm tiie forehead. 2. Let him adore the Padnia 
nidhi. planed with his ife upon the left hand of the Goddess: 
both of the colour of minium, each in the other's embrace, and 
either hohling a rnd lotu^ and a blue one: Ijoth employed in 
raining jt*wels. and either wearing a lotus as a crest: the male 
Padnui nidhi corpalenr, the female slender.'* 
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minds ave occupied Avith anxiety or desire, the oloject 
of their waking wishes is presented in their dreams. 

•‘At this time, the barber, who had been sent for 
by the merchant's Avife, to pare her nails, arrived, and 
Avhilst lie Avas busy at his Avork, the seeming men- 
dicant appeared. Mauibhadra immediately recognized 
the figure of Ills dream, and snatclihig up a stick, 
struck him on the head ; on which the figure changed 
to gold, and fell upon the floor. The banker took the 
gold to an inner apartment, desiring the barber not to 
mention to any one what he had witnessed. The 
barber promised secrecy, and went home, but could 
not help thinking of the occurrence, The^e naked 
mendicants, he muttered to himself, are all of one 
fraternity, and if one i^? changed into gold Iw a rap on 
the pate, why should not any other Ije changed in a 
similar manner V I will therefore Invite their principals 
to my house, and then with a few strokes of a cud- 
gel I shall surely get a (jiuintity of the finest metal. 
TliCvse ideas he revolved in his mind the rest of that 
day, and all the night. When morning came, he went 
to the Yihara^ , and facing to the north, perambulated 
the Jina" three tiine^. He then went on his knees, and 
holding up his hand> with reverence, lifted up the edge 
of the curtain, repeating in a high tone this .stanza, 
•'Glory to those Jainas who posses the only true 
knowledge: and are thus^ enabled to traver>e the wild 


‘ The name ot a Bauddba or daina oonvent. 

- The deitied sage who is the ohjL^ct of Jaiiui worship. 


4 * 
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ocean of human passions.'' And again, ^-The tongue 
\vhicli glorifies, and the mind that is dedicated to Jina, 
are alone to be praised, with the hands that are busied 
in his adoration." Having uttered these, and similar 
invocations, he repaired to the chief of the convent, 
and kneeling at his feet, received his blessing. The 
l>arber then, in an insinuating tone, requested the 
favour of his coming, witli his principal sages, to a 
slight recreation at his house. The principal replied, 
‘TIow now, son: what is it you sayV Are we Brah- 
mans, think you, to be at any one's beck and call? 
No, no: at the hour when we go forth to gather alms, 
we enter the mansions of those votaries only, who, we 
know, are of approved faith. Depart , therefore , nor 
j*eiterate thine otfence." The Barber replied, ‘^most 
veneral)le Lord, I shall obey, and do as you command, 
but I beg to mention, that 1 have a store of excellent 
cloths, for covers to our holy books : and of the ma- 
terials for writing, which will be fitly disposed of, 
when time may serve." So saying he went home, and 
provided some stout bludgeons , which he hid in a 
Corner: he then went back to the convent, and took 
his station at the gate: and, as the difterent ascetics 
came forth, he addressed them as he had spoken to 
their principal. Tempted by the wrappers for their 
books, they all listened to him favourably, and desert- 
ing their old acquaintances, followed the barber to 
hi^ house: as it i> said: The naked ascetic, who has 
abandoned hi> home, and all his possessions, is still 
no stranger to the dolre of worldly goods. When the 
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Barber had introduced them into his house, he took 
up his staff, and struck them on the head, so that 
several were killed in an instant. The rest then, 
with broken skulls, set up so loud a clamour, that the 
neighbourhood was alarmed, and the town guards^ 
flocked towards the spot, to see what was the matter. 
As they approached, they met the Jaina mendicants, 
fleeing with broken heads, and covered with blood, 
from the barber’s house. Having learnt the cause of 
their dismay, they proceeded to lay hold of the barber, 
whom they bound and carried to the police. When 
(juestioned as to his conduct, he justifled himself by 
the example of Mahibhadra; but when Manibhadra, 
being sent for, and examined, revealed the extact 
nature of the occurrence, he was of course dismissed, 
whilst the barber was hanged, as a punishment for 
his violent and inconsiderate aa'oTession. 

‘AVhen the barber was disposed of, the judges 
remarked, that he had deserved his fate, as it is well 
said, that which has not been tried, should not be 
attempted, and that which is done, ought first to be 
well considered, otherwise repentance will follow, as in 
the case of the Brahman and Ichneumon. Mahibhadra 
asked how that was, and they replied. 

‘•There was a Brahman, named Deva Sarnia, whose 


‘ The Punikoshtapalapurushab ; The men Avho guarded the 
avenues of the city. Possibly there may be ,<01110 etymological 
connexion between Ko^htapala (Sanskrit), and Kotwal (Persian), 
an officer of Police. 
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wife had one .son : she had also a favourite ichneumon 
that she l.u'ought up with the infant, and cherished 
like another child. At the same time she was afraid 
that the animal would, some time or other, do the 
child a nii.^chief. knowing its treacherous nature, as it 
is said, "A son. though ill-tempered, ugly, stupid and 
wicked, is still the source of delight to a father's heart." 
One day the mother, going forth to fetch water, placed 
the child in the bed, and desired her husband to guard 
the infant, especially from the ichneumon. She then 
departed, and after a while the Brahman himself was 
obliged to go forth to collect alms. When the house 
was thus deserted, a black snake came out of a hole, 
and crawled towards the bed where the infant lay; 
the ichneumon, who saw him. impelled by his natural 
animosity, and ly regard for his foster brother, in- 
stantly attacked him. and, after a furious encounter, 
tore Ihiii tu pieces. Pleased with his prowess, and the 
service he had rendered, he ran to meet his mistress 
on her return home, his jaws and face besmeared with 
blood. As soon as the Brahman's wile beheld him, she 
was convinced that he had killed her child, and in her 
rage and agitation, she threw the water jar at the 
ichneumon with all her force, and killed him on the 
•spot. She then rushed into the house, where she 
ti >11111 1 the chibl .still asleep, and the bodv of a venomous 
snake torn in pieces at the foot of the bed. She then 
perceivcil tlie eiTnr 'he hail coimnitted, and l.>eat her 

' N'akula: Viven-a uuingo. C. [BtnffV, 1. 1.. I. -179. ff.j 
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breast and face with grief, for tlie uiiiiierited fate of 
iier faithful little favourite. In this state her husband 
tdund her on his return. When he had told her the 
cause of his absenting himself, she reproached him 
bitterly for that greedy desire of profit, which had 
caused all the mischief, forgetting, she said, the saying, 
^'Excessive cupidity is to be avoided, although all 
desire of profit be not relinquished. The wheel whirls 
round his head, who evinced inordinate avarice/' 
The husband asked her how that happened, and she 
replied: 

‘'There dwelt in a certain town four Brahmans, all 
intimate friends, and equally poor. They consulted 
together what was to be done: for poverty, they 
agreed, was intolerable. Patrons, however well at- 
tended, are dissatisfied; friends and sons desert the 
poor: merit is of no avail, and misfortunes multiply. 
Wh'es of the best family abandon their husbands: 
friends transfer their attachment to more powerfid 
individuals. Again, let a man be brave, handsome, 
eloquent, and learned, without wealth, he obtains not 
auv enjovment, and is as a dead man amongst the 
living. Better death, than poverty. Again, it is said, 
‘‘Arise, my friend, for a moment, and remove the 
burden of indigence from my fate, that I may share 
with you the felicity which death afiords. It is better, 
therefore, to go to the cemeterv at once, and become 
H corpse, than live in poverty." The fi-iends a>sented 
to thi?, and aareed. that every etfort ^houkl he adopted 
to aciiuire wealth, a? it is said, nothing is obtained by 
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him who has nut money. Let, therefore, the wise 
man attach himself to its ae(jiiirement. Wealth is 
ac( juirable by .six means : begging, service, agriculture, 
science, usury, and trade; of which, trade is the best, 
as its profits are most independently realized ; as it is 
observed: "The food obtained as alms may be carried 
off by crow's ; the favour of a prince or patron may 
be withdrawn: agriculture is laborious; and the respect 
to be paid to a preceptor in acquiring knowledge 
is troublesome; usury brings poverty on other 
people : so that the only method eligible is trade. 
Money is made in trade in seven ways: by defective 
weights and measures: by false statements 'of price; 
by the lapse of deposits: by receiving the securities of 
friends; by managing estates for others; by dealing 
in perfumes; and by exporting goods for sale. In the 
fu>t ca'O, it is pretended that the measure is full, 
when it is not. In the 'econd, selling a thing for 
more than its worrli is the natural practice, even of 
liarhariaii’^* \\ hile a deposit is in his house, the mer- 
chant pra\s to the gods that the o^yner may die. ^vhell 
he will make them >uitable offerings. When a trader 
sees an acquaintance coming to borrow, he pretends 
to lament his misfortune, but is inwardly delighted. 
In the management od e^^tates Is the retlection, I have 
gut hold of land> full of treasure. Of all goods b per- 
fumes are the best: gold is not to be compared to the 
article which is procured for one. and is parted with 

See reiiiurkd ai the chjjje of thi^ Essay, 
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for a thousand. Exporting commodities is the proper 
business ofpersonsalreadly \yealthy ; as it is said, ’Those 
who are wealthy are heard of from afar/ Riches are 
attracted by riches, as wild elephants are caught by 
tame ones. Capital is multiplied twice and thrice oyer, 
in repeatedly buying and selling, by those who have 
knowledge, and trayel to other lands. The idle and 
weak alone are afraid of foreign countries. "Crows, 
deer, and dastards, die in their natiye place,' 

Having thus reflected, the four friends determined 
to quit their home, and olf together on travel. 
The man, whose mind is intent on wealth, leaves his 
friend and family, his mother and his natal soil, and 
roams to foreign and ungeniallands, without a moment s 
hesitation. After some days, the Brahmans arrived 
at Avanti (Ujjayiin), where they bathed in the Slpra, 
and worshipped AlahakalaC: after which they pro- 
ceeded, and met with a Yogi named Bhairavanada, 
with whom they formed an acquaintance, and who 
invited them to his abode. He imjuired of them the 
purpose of their journey. They said, they were 
pilgrims in search of magic power, repairing to the 
shrine where wealth or death awaited them : as it is 
>aid, "The water that falh from Heaven may sometimes 
flow in the realms below the earth. The force of fate 
is inconceivable, and man is weak again.^t it. The 


’ (Jiic of tiaj twelvt^ great Linga>. and well known to have 
been especially worshipped at Ujjayini. Tiii^ Linga was destroy- 
ed by Aituuiak, in 1231. 
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ol'jcctj^ uT liiau may be apparently attained by mortal 
eftieacy: but that is tate: for when yon speak of 
Imiuau (jualities, you j^'iye that name to destiny: at 
rlic ^aine time, ease is not here the source of ease, nor 
can it be enjoyed mthout exertion. The destroyer of 
Mudliu (Vishnu) seized Lakshini forcibly, and held her 
rlasped in a linn embrace. Tell us, therefore, they 
■aiiitinued. if you are accjuainted wdth any drag of 
N'irtue, to carry iis into secret cha>ms, and tame the 
itup^ otoyil; or efficacious in the rites of charnel 
grounds. Vom they said, are an adept: we are but 
U()\dces. l.-ut ^ye are resolute. None but the illustrious 
(*an '-atl-fy the wishes of the worthy. The ocean alone 
>ii|>[)orts the subterreNtrlal flame.' 

ddie Yogi, finding them apt scholars, admitted their 
rc(juc<t. and gave them four magical balls, one a-piece, 
diivcting them to go to the northern side of the Hiina- 
rhala mountain^, where each, on the spot where the 
ball> should spontaneously fall, would find a treasure. 
I hey accordingly went thither: and one of the balls 
-oun tell on fine ground. The Brahman, to whom it 
befmged. wdth the a^sYtaiice of the rest, dug up the 
-oil. and there discovered a copper mine. He desired 
the rest to rake much as they liked, but they re- 
hi^ed, determining to ^eek their fortunes farther. He 
replied, (m uii. them I <liall return : taking therefore 
a< iiiUidi the metal a'^ he Could, he went back, and 
rlie rc-r proceeded. 

ilie fall i'elunging u.) another soon fell, and he dug 
uji die "pot. which proved to curitaui a silver mine. 
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Overjoyed, he exclaimed, "Let us go no farther, hut 
cake as much as we can, and then return. " The t>ther 
two, however, ridiculed his folly, and resolved to ad- 
vance, hoping as they had at lirst met with copper, 
then silver, they should successively meet with metal 
still more valuable. So it proved, for the next ball 
that fell indicated a vein of gold, with which the man 
to whom the ball belonged entreated his companion to 
rest satisfied. The argument previously used, however, 
being justified by the discovery of gold, determined 
him to persevere, in the full confidence, that he should 
next come to a bed of diamonds. The discoverer of 
the gold mine declined accompanying him, and he 
went on alone — , the other promising to await his 
return. 

The last Brahman proceeded through solitary paths, 
scorched bv the rays of the sun, and faint with thirst, 
till at last he came to a place which was whirling 
round, and on it stood a man, whose body was covered 
with blood, and on whose head a wheel revolved. He 
approached, and asked him who he was. and why the 
wheel was placed upon his head, and requested him 
also to shew him where any water was procurable: 
but he had scarcely spoken, when the wheel trans- 
ferred Itself from the crown of its late possessor to 
the head of the Brahman. He exclaimed. How! what 
is this ? and the stranger replied. You have taken the 
wheel from my head, and you must keep it, till some 
one like yourself shall come hithei-. with that magic 
ball in his hand, and shall address to you similar 
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qiiesitions to those you have asked of me. The Brah- 
man iihjuired, liow lung a time he had passed in that 
plight. The stranger asked who was the present 
sovereign, to which the Brahman answered, Viha- 
vatsah The man then said, AYhen Rama reigned, I 
came hither , impelled by luy poverty , and guided by 
the magic ball, as thou hast been: I found a man here 
with the wheel on his head, and asking him such 
(piestions as thou hast put , the wheel was lixed upon 
my head. I have been here ever since. And how did 
you get any thing to eat? inquired the Brahman. The 
other replied. This law was lixed by the God of 
w ealth, Avlio fears his treasure should be plundered. 
lIi^ tears are known to the Siddhi Xagas‘\ who send 


Ldayaiia or A atsa. the King of Kaiisarnbi , is probably in- 
toiidtAl here; he was celebrated fur his skill on the Vina, or 
LiUe. this piince is the hero of the tirst chapters of the Vfihat- 
Katha. which gives tlii', account of his descent. He is the son of 
SaluLMTuiika. the son ot Satanika. the son of Janainejaya, the son 
Par^k:^nir, the sun of Arjiina. The genealogy of Arjiina*s 
de-^ceudant" . which Dr. Buchanan Hamilton derives from the 
lihagavata P.. ha^ no prince ot this name. The son of Sahas- 
lanika is termed Aswarnedhuja. The two works are also at 
vaiiaiice. regaruing the founder of KaiDambi. the Yfihat Katha. 
a^cribini; ir to Salui':rahika . which is so far apparently most 
collect, that various works concur in stvlirifif Vatsa kin^* of 

-''ft * ^ ^ 

Kau>ainbi, whilst the Lhagavata, hoNVever. calls the founder of 
that city Chakra, the fourth [>rince from Sahasrahika. Hindu 
UeiB alogit‘s, latruductiun 13, and table 9. [Las>em Ind. lit., 
1. XXVI.j 

ihe XagU'^ are the >erpents which inhabit the region under 
the earth. >iddhi means Superhuman pover w'hich may be ob- 
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men hither: but when a mortal arrives, he loses the 
sensations of hunger and thirst, and is exempt from 
decay and death. He retains alone the consciousness 
of solitude and pain. But now excuse me, I am re- 
leased. and shell return home. So saying, he departed. 

The Brahman, who had found the gold mine, 
wondered why his companion tarried so long, and 
becoming at last impatient, he set off in quest of him. 
Tracing his course by the impressions of his feet, he 
followed him to the spot where he stood, and beheld 
him covered with blood, running down from his head, 
which was cut by the sharp edges of the wheel. To 
the impiiries of his friend he replied by telling him 
the property of the wheel — , and what he had wit- 
nessed. On which the other reproached him, saying. 
Did I not tell you to stop? but your lack of sense 
could not allow you to take my advice. It is very 
justly observed, ‘Better sense than science; unless it 
improve by knowledge.’ Those who want common 
understanding will as surely perish as did those who 
revived the Lion. The man with the wheel asked how 
that was, to which the other replied : 

“There were four Brahmans residing in the same 
village, all intimate friends. Three were men of great 
accjuirements, but destitute of coiiuuon sense. The 


tained by their worship. Thtdr being opposed to Kuvera, and 
desirous of encroaching on his wealth, although here stated in a 
popular form, is like many things in tliis work, no longer a 
familiar notion amongst the Hindu:?. 
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fourth \va< an intelli^uent fellow, but equally destitute 
uf learnlu,u-. A> they were they determined at 

one or their meetini^s tu to ^uuie Country where 
Icartiinu* wa> patiH^nized. and where, they were satis- 
iiiMh they should ^peedily be enriched with presents 
from the kiiiir. They accordingly set off, but when 
they had gone some way, the eldest cried out, ‘It 
never occurred to me before, that our fourth friend 
liei'e is illiterate. He is a man of sense to be sure, but 
iliat will not entitle him to any rewards from the king: 
wi* >!iall liave. tinu’efore. to relinquish to him a part 
of unr earnings, and it woubl be fairer, I think, for 
biia to remain at home/ The second agreed in this 
opliiiuii. ])Lit the third opposed it, saying, ‘we have 
always 1 »een Irieiids and eonquanions from infancy, and 
let iilm, thereiure, participate in the wealth we shall 
aepifu'e/ This .>entimeut prevailed, and they all went 
o!i in lianiionv. 

•*A‘^ they j)a^>eil through a forest, they saw the 
'(citfere/i houe^ of a dead Lion. H have met," said 
‘Uie. Avitlj an aecMjuiit of a method by which 'beings 
ean be re-ani.iiate-l : what say you? shall vm try the 
te\periment. and employ the energies of science to 
i*e>tc)re hie aiid sliajje to these bones? They agreed. 
^ hie undertook to put the bune> together: the second 
to "Upply the ^kin, iie-h, blood, Ae,. and the other to 
conuniuiicate lite to the ligure. hen the two first 
bud accom[h>he(l their ta>k>, the third was about to 
bt'giii l)ut the fourth ^topped him: ‘Consider 

wbut you are g^ung tu <jo, he exclaimed, ‘if you give 
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life to the lion, the consequence will he that he will 
devour us.’ ‘Away, blockhead ,' rejilied the sage, 
‘I am not to project things in vain.' AVait an 
instant, then,' replied the man of sense, ‘till I get 
up into this tree.’ So saying, he climbed up into a 
tree at hand, and his learned associates accomplished 
their undertaking. A substantial living lion was formed, 
who fell upon the three philosophers, and destroyed 
them. When he was gone, the man of common sense 
descended from his hiding place, and reached home 
again is safety." 

When he had linished, the man with the wheel ex- 
claimed: “This is very unreasonable, that destiny 
should destroy men of great talents, and allow simple- 
tons to escape: as it is said, ‘See where Satabuddhi 
(hundred-wit) is carried on the head, and there too 
is Sahasrabuddhi ( thousand- wit), whilst I, who am 
Eka-buddhi (single - wit) , still may gambol in the 
crystal stream.’ ‘How,’ asked he of the gold mine, 
'haj)pened that?’ The Chakradhara* replied, Tn a 
certain reservoirwere twohshes. one named Satabuddhi, 
the other Sahasrabuddhi. They had a friend, a frog, 
named Ekabuddhi, with whom they were in the habit 
of meeting and conversing at the edge of the water. 
When the usual party assembled, they saw several 
fishermen with their nets approach, and heard them 
say to one another, ‘this pool is full offish, the water 


' From Chakra, a wheel, and Dhara. who bears: tlie use of 
this denominative may spare some repetition. 
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is but shallow, we will come to-morrow morning and 
clrau’ it.' They then went away. When they had 
departod , the frog said to his fi'iends , ‘What is to be 
doneV had we not better make our escape?’ at which 
Sahasi'aljLiddhi laughed, and said, ‘neyer fear, they 
liaye only talked of coming. Yet, if they should come, 
I will lie answerable for your safety, as well as my 
i >wn. 1 shall be a match for them, as I know all the 
courses of the warer,’ Satabuddhi said. ‘My friend 
here is very riyht: Avherever there is a Avav for the 
hive/e, tor ^vator or its tenants, or fur the rays of the 
Min. tlie intellect of a sagacious person will penetrate, 
liy tolluwing his counsel your life would be in no 
[>eri], even had you approached the abodes of the 
niaiie,'-. Stay where you are, even I will undertake 
your safety . Ihe frog said, "I liave, perhaps, but 
limited talent, a mere singleness of sense, but that tells 
me to dee: and therefore, whilst 1 can, I shall with- 
draw with iny mate to another piece of water/ The 
b*ug lett the pool that night. In the morning' the 
ti'^liernien arrived, and tlie lake was so beset with 
net<, tliat all the li^h, turtles, crabs, and other tenants 
ui the water were made prisoners, and amongst them 
•'^atabuddhi and Sahasrabuddhi, in spite of their boast- 
ed cunning, were caught and killed. The frog saw 
the lidiermen on their return, and recognising’ Sata- 
buddhi on the heal of one man, and Sahasrabuddhi 
diaggC'd along with cui’il^ by another, pointed them 
mit rr, lii> mate in the word< wliicli I cited.’’ 

lilt- liraluiuin ut the gold mine answered. This may 
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be very true, but a friend's words are not to be 
despised, and you had better have listened to me, than 
followed the dictates of your own avarice and presump- 
tion. Well was it said, ‘Bravo, uncle, you would sing 
your song , though I dissuaded you , and see what a 
splendid gem you have received as the recompense of 
your performance.’ The Chakradhara asked, how was 
that? The other replied. 

“In a certain village there was an Ass named 
Uddhata. During the day he carried the bundles of 
a washerman. At night he followed his own incli- 
nations. During his nocturnal rambles he formed an 
acquaintance with a Jackal, in whose company he 
broke into enclosures, and feasted on their contents. 
On one occasion, when in the middle of a cucumber 
field, the Ass, exulting with delight, said to the Jackal, 
‘Nephew, is not this a heavenly night; I feel so happy 
that I must sing a song. In what key will you prefer 
it?’ The Jackal replied, ‘What nonsense, when we 
are engaged in plundering, to think of such a thing. 
Silence becomes thieves and libertines , as it is said, 
‘Let the sick man and the lazy refrain from stealing 
and chattering, if they would escape with life.’ If 
your song be ever so sweet, should the owner of the 
field hear, he will rise, and in his rage bind and kill 
you: eat, therefore, and be silent.’ The Ass replied, 
‘A'ou can be no judge of the charms of music, as you 
have spent all youi- life in the woods. Observe, in 
the nights of autumn, in privacy with your love, the 
distant song of the singer drops like nectar into the 
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ear?.’ The Jackal ansM*ered, ‘may be ?o, but your 
voice is abominable, why should you let it lead you 
into trouble V" The Ass was highly affronted at this, 
anJ said: ’away, blockhead, do you question niy 
Hjusical proficieiicy V I kiTO\\^ every branch of the 
science: for instance, there are seven notes, three 
scales, and twenty-one intervals, The scientific 

coinbinatioa of the parts of music is particularly grate- 
ful in the autumnal season. There is no gift of the 
god> more preclou> than music. Eavaha received the 
Ijooii from the three eyed god (vSiva), delighted with 
tlie rattling of dry temlon>. How then do you presume 
to question my pjjwers, or to oppose their exercise?’ 
'*\\n‘y well,' replied the Jackal, det me get to the door 
of the gardon, where I may see the gardener as he 
aj>proache>, and then ^ing away as long as you please.’ 
S{) it was settled: and the Jackal having provhled for 
Ills own safety, the Ass opened his chaunt. The 
gardener was awakened by the noise, and rising im- 
mediately, repaired to the spot, armed with a stout 
^ti 'k, with which lie fell upon the ass, knocked him 
down, and belabourea him till he was tired. He then 
brought a large clog, with a lude in it, which he 
iu'^temed to lii^ leg, and tied him to a post, after which 


iljt. uTitiix viuuiiL'i'atinii in rlit- text 7 .swafa, 5 i^raiiui. 
_'l [iifiib lili.nia. 111 tala, o juatrii. -7 lava, o ^tliaim. G varis. O ra.sa, 
%ania. te Mia^ha. 1 >o uita. Sre the aiirlK^r's rt-iiiarks, at the 
' h»?L‘ <ti tlii^ t'^^ay. Mr. ^\ iUi'tn rratP itara for ra*Na. and three 
dixi-ioii^ mf woi- in plac-* cf yari^,— R.T.C, 
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he retuiTied home, and went to sleep. The Ass came 
to himself, and forgot his tortures in the recollection 
of his home and companions. As it is >aid, ‘On a dog, 
a mule, and an ass, a good beating leaves but a mo- 
mentary impression.’ Accordingly, springing up, he 
forced his way out of the inclosure, carrying the clog 
along with him. As he ran off, the Jackal met him, 
and said, ‘Bravo, uncle,' &c.” 

The Chakradhara having heard this story, answered, 
What you observe is very just: but you should re- 
collect, that a man who neither exercises his own 
judgment, nor follows a friend's advice, brings on his 
own ruin, as was the case with Manthara, the weaver. 

‘^There was a weaver named Manthara, all the wood 
work of whose loom was, on one occasion, broken. 
Taking his axe, he set off* to cut fresh timber, and 
tinding a large Sisu-tree, by the sea side, began to fell 
it. In the tree resided a spirit, who exclaimed on the 
first stroke of the axe, ‘Hola, this tree is my dwelling, 
and 1 cannot quit it, as here I inhale the fresh breeze 
that is cooled by the ocean's spray.’ The weavei* 
replied, ‘What am 1 to doV unless I get wood, my 
family must starve. Do you, therefo]‘e, look out for 
another house : (juick, this I imi-t luive.* The spirit 
replied, ‘You shall have any thing else you ask for; 
but not this tree.’ The weaver then agreed to go home, 
and com-ult a friend and his wife, and return with his 
final detenninatioi). 

“When the weaver returnedi home, he found there 
a very particular friend of hi>, the barber of the village, 
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to Avhom he told what had occurred, and whom he con- 
sulted what he should request. The barber said: ‘Ask 
to be made a king: then I will be your prime minister, 
and we shall enjoy ourselves gloriously." The weaver 
approved his notion: but first, he added, he must 
consult his wife. To this the barber strenuously ob- 
jected. A wise man, he argued, would confer on 
women food, clothing, and appropriate ornaments, but 
would never let them share his councils, as Bhargava 
has stated, that where a woman, a rogue, or a child, 
had the management, the house was sure of going to 
ruin. A man would maintain his rank and respec- 
tability. as long as he associated with grave people, and 
entrusted no woman with his secrets. Women are 
engrossed with their own designs, and purpose only 
their own pleasure. They love their own children 
even no longer than they derive from them self- 
gratification. The weaver admitted the justice of his 
friends observations: but his wife, he said, had no 
other thought^ than for her husband's welfare, and he 
must take her advice. Accordingly he went to her, and 
related what had happened, what thebarberhadrecom- 
mendcd , and asked her what she thought it would be 
most advantageous for him to solicit: she replied: 

should never listen, husband, to the advice 
ot a farber : as it is said, ^Husbands should never take 
Counsel vdth courtezans, parasites, mean persons, 
barbers, gardeners, and beggars. Royalty is a very 
troubIe>oiiie thing, and the cares of peace and war, 
aggression and negotiation, defence and administration, 
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never allow its possessor a moment's enjoyment. He, 
who is wise, will ever shun the station of a king, for 
which his own relations, brothers and offspring, would 
be armed against his life. I should recommend you, 
therefore, to be contented with your station, and only 
to seek the means of more effectually earning your 
livelihood. Ask for an additional pair of hands, and 
another head, with which you may keep a loom going 
both before and behind you. The profit of such a 
second loom Avill be quite sufficient to give you con- 
sequence and credit with your tribe, as we have 
already from those of the first quite enough for our 
own expenditure/’ 

""This advice pleased the husband mightily; he 
repaired forthwith to the tree, and requested the spirit, 
as the price of his forbearance, to give him another 
pair of arms, and an additional head. No sooner said 
than done : and he immediately was possessed of two 
heads and four arms, with which he returned home- 
wards, highly delighted. His new acquisitions, however, 
proved fatal: for as soon as the villagers saw him, 
they exclaimed, ^a goblin! a goblin!' and falling on 
him with clubs, or pelting him with stones, speedily 
put a period to his existence. Therefore, I say, &c/’ 

The Chakradhara continued: Every one who is tor- 
mented by the devil of improper expectations naturally 
incurs ridicule, as it is said, ‘He who forms extravagant 
hopes for the future will be as much disappointed 
as the father of Soma Sanna/ How was that? asked 
the other Brahman : and he with the wheel proceeded. 
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“There \va> an avaricious Brahniaii named Soma 
SaruiH. who had collected during the day as much 
meal, in alms, as filled an earthen jar. This jar he 
suspended to a peg immediately at the foot of his bed, 
that he mi^ht nut lose siofit of it. During the night 
he lay awake ^oine tiinej and reflected thus: That jar 
is lull ut‘ meal. If a scarcity should take place, I shall 
sell it for a hundred pieces at least ; ^Yith that sum I 
will hiiy a pair of goats: they will hear young, and I 
->ha!i get enough hy their ^ale to purchase a pair of 
cows. I shall sell their calves, and Avill purchase 
hutfaioe^; and with the produce of my herd I shall be 
able to buy hur-es and mares. By the sale of their 
colts I shall realize an iimnense sum: and with my 
money I will buihl a ^tately mansion. As I shall then 
he a man ut consequence, some wealthy person will 
solicit my acceptance of his daughter with a suitable 
dower. 1 sludl have a son l^y her, whom I will call by 
my own name Soma Samui. "When he is able to crawl, 
I shall take liiiu with me on my horse, seating him 
beture me. Accordingly, when iSoina Sarma sees me, 
he will leave lii^ mothers lap, and come creeping 
ah)ng. anri some day or other he will approach the 
liorses tof) near; when I shall be verv angry, and shall 
desiie lii'- mother to take him away. She will be 
bu^\ Mitli her household duties, and will not hear my 
orders: on which i shall give her a kick with my foot, 
rhu^ saving, he put forth one ot his feet with such 
\ioleuce, to lu'eak the jar. Ihe meal accordingly 
iel! on the ground; wliere, mingling with the dust and 
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dirt, it was completely spoiled: and so ended Soma 
Sarnia’s hopes/ ’’ 

“There is a city in the north, named Madhupura, 
of which Madhusena was kiim-. A dauditer was born 
to him, who had three breasts. When the king heard 
this, he ordered the chief attendant to take away the 
infant, and expose her in the woods, so that the matter 
should remain unknown. The attendant, however, 
recommended that, as the birth of such an infant was 
a very extraordinary event, it would be better to 
consult the Brahmans what was to be done, so that 
the consequence might not be the loss of both worlds; 
as it is said, a wise man should always incjuire the 
meaning of what he observes, like the Brahman, who 
thus escaped the grasji of the goblin. The king asked 
how that was, to which the attendant replied: 

“C'hahdavanna, a Rakshasa, haunted a certain wood, 
and one day laid hold of a Brahman, who passed, 
leaping upon his shoulders, and ordering him at the 
same time to proceed. The Brahman, overcome with 
terror, obeyed: but as he went along, he observed 
that the goblin’s feet were particularly soft and tender, 
and inquired of him how this happened. The Rakshasa 


' A story of a monkey revenging himself on a king, who 
hud caused a number of tame monkeys to he killed, and the 
marrow of their bones applied to relieve burns in his horses, 
scorched by the stables being burnt, here follows: and is succeeded 
by a tale of a monkey, a thief, and a gohlin. Both are omitted, 
as deficient in interest; the entire hfth section being too long for 
insertion. 
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replied, I am under a vow never to walk, or touch 
the ground with my feet. After this, they came to a 
pool, where the Riikshasa said, Let me down, whilst 
I bathe, and perform my devotions : but beware how 
you leave the place till 1 come out of the water. The 
Briihnian obeyed : but when he had got rid of his 
load, he reflected, that now was his time to escape; 
for as the Rakshasa was incapacitated for walking, he 
Would not be able to overtake the fugitive: accord- 
ingly he took to his heels, and effected his retreat in 
safety: therefore 1 said, &c." 

The advice thus given by the attendant was followed 
by the Rcija: and having summoned the Brahmans, he 
consulted them how he should act: to which they 
replied, -Tt is said. Sire, that a daughter whose limbs 
are defective or excessive will be the cause of death 
to her husband, and destruction of her own character: 
and a damsel with three breasts will inevitably be the 
source of evil to the parent, whose sight she may 
attract. Your Majesty should therefore take care to 
avoid seeing your daughter. Let any one, that will, 
marry her, stipulating that he leaves the country. In 
tills way no offence will be offered to this world, or 
the next." The Rfija approved of this plan, and or- 
dered the drum to be beat, and proclamation to 
be made, that whoever would marry the princess, 
and remove with her to a distant country, should 
receive a hundred thousand rupees. Notwith- 
standing this ofler, no person came forward: and 
the princess arrived at adolescence, without any 
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one proposing to espouse her. At last she found a 
husband. 

In the city resided two paupers who were friends: 
the one was blind, and the other hunch -backed: the 
latter, who was named Manthara , persuaded the 
former to marry the princess, with whom, and the 
money, they should remove to a distant place, and 
lead a life of ease: or if by the evil nature of the 
princess he should die, there would at least be an end 
of his misery. The blind man accordingly accepted 
the terms of the proclamation; and having married 
the princess, and received the dower, set off with her, 
and his friend, to a distant residence. 

After passing some time contentedly, the blind man 
giving himself up to indolence, and hunch -back con- 
ducting their domestic arrangements, the evil influence 
of the princess's deformity began to operate, and she 
intrigued with hunch -back. This couple then soon 
began to plot the blind man’s destruction. With this 
intent hunch-back brought home one day a dead snake 
of a venomous nature, which he gave to the princess, 
and desired her to mince it, and dress it with proper 
sauces, after which she should give it to her husband, 
telling him it was a dish of fish. Manthara then went 
away, and the princess, delighted, cut up the snake, 
and set it to boil: then, having other matters to look 
after, she called to her husband, and desired him to 
attend to the stirring of the nice mess of fish she was 
cooking for his dinner. He obeyed her, licking his 
lips at the intimation, and stirring the vessel as it 
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lioilod. In rlil> manner, 1iann:inii’ over the caldron, the 
ruiiie,^ of die veiioiii di-ew die tears so copiously from 
bis eyes, that diey c;radual]y dissolved die iilm which 
obscured lii,> vision, and he was restored to sight. As 
be looked into die boiler, he saw immediately that he 
was cooking the fragments of a black snake. He at 
once cuncluded what his wife's design was, but re- 
mained in doubt, who her aecouiplice could be. To 
ast'crtain this, he resolved to dissemble, and still affect 
!\is funner IdiiKlne^s. Presently hunch-back returned, 
and the husljand, watching his conduct unobserved, 
was soon satisfied of the good understanding that 
-ubsi-ted between his treacherous friend, and faithless 
>pou>e. He approached them unperceived, and sud- 
d.enly >eizlng hunch-back by the feet, being a man of 
great strength, lie whirled him over his head, and 
da-bed liiin agaimt the brea>t of the wife with such 
violence, that hi- head drove her third breast through 
her liody tu her hack, and both she, and her paramour, 
ui:-tantly perislieri: therefore I said, &c. 

The Brahman who had found the gold mine then 
concluded, ‘Tt is well said, all prosperity proceeds 
fi\nu Pate: but, in compliance with Destiny, prudence 
i- nut to be di.-regarded in the manner in which you 
neglected it by not li:?tening to my advice.*' He then 
left his fiieiid to hP fate, and returned to his own 
abode. 

\ i-hiiu Sarma having thus terminated these nar- 
racive<. u-ked the princes, what more it was necessary 
fur him to '-ayV The princes replied, Most worthy 
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preceptor, we have learnt from you all that is essential 
to the duties of a king. Then we have only to wish, 
answered Vishnu Sarina, that this Sastra may be 
considered as a mirror, reflecting light friendly to 
other sciences, and facilitating to those, who are ac- 
quainted with its contents, the acquirement of worldly 
wisdom. 

When the king found his sons were instructed in 
this manner, in the course of six months, in the sub- 
stance of all the Sastras, he was highly delighted with 
tlieir improvement, and acknowledging that the sage 
had fulfllled his promise, loaded him with unprece- 
dented wealth and favours. 


The course of the narrative has interrupted our 
comments : it is therefore necessary to revert to them, 
to indicate a very few analogies which this section 
otters, and to notice one or two circumstances which 
are interesting as throwing: lia'ht on a state of manners 
no longer known to the Hindus, 

The first story, of tlie beggar turned to a lump of 
gold by a blow, occurs, with some variation, in the 
third section of the Hitopadesa. It may be also con- 
sidered as connected with the tale of the dervise 
Abouiuider, in the Oriental Tales”*. The chiel 
peculiarity, however, of this story is its correct de- 


'*'■ [CabiiuA des Fees. Vol. XXV. n. F>a Benfey. 1. 1.. I, 
477 IT] 
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lineatioa of Jain eiistoius; a thing very unusual in 
Bralniianical books. Tlie address of the barber, and 
the benediction of the Superior of the Vihara, are 
conforniable to Jain usages. The whole is indeed a 
faithful picture: it is also unaccoinpanied by any sneer, 
or abuse; and the satire is rather levelled at the 
Bralnnans. The accuracy of the description is an 
argument for some antiquity : as the more modern any 
work is. the more incorrect the description of the 
Jainas and Bauddhas. and the confounding of one with 
the i.)ther. 

The ,>econd story is in both the Hitopadesa, and 
Kalila wa Dainna. It was an early favourite in Europe, 
and is found as a Fabliau, the dog being substituted 
fur the weasel or iLdineumon ; an exchange in very 
goocl ta^te, when the scene is laid in Europe, but 
wholly foreign to the notions of the Hindus, amongst 
whom the dog has never been a domestic animal: 
whibt the iieol or nakula, the viverra mongo, on the 
contrary, has always been a pet. The most pleasing 
turni of this celebrated tale is the ballad of Bath 
tTeilert^\ 

I he [lassage of the third story, relative to the profits 
ol trade, it i> not very easy to render in a satisfactory 


[Ih'JJ (trlluirr, i. e. the grave ot‘ Kiihart. E. Jones (Musical 
nt rht^ \\ t-Eli I^Diulnu: isos. Yol. I. p. 75.) mentions 

ihu <‘n{iUaon Y el-li prDvtn’h: yr wv'ii edivarn cymmalnt a*r Gwr 
a ladduld td vilgi. i, e. 1 repent as niueh as the man who slew 
his i;’iT \ hound. See also A. Keller ad ■* Dvocletianiis Leben. 
l>4l. p. 5o.] 
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manner, as the technical terms employed are no longer 
in use. 

The Goshtika karma appears to imply the manage- 
ment of lands for others, hy the expression illustrative 
of it ; but the Parichita-grahakagama is by no means 
clear. One copy alone attempts to explain it. Pa- 
richitam agachchhantaii grahakam utkahthaya vilokya 
srehsthi hfidaye hfishyate : The merchant is delighted 
at heart, when with alfected sorrow he sees an ac- 
quaintance coming (as a borrower) 

The musical pretensions of the ass, and the beating 
they procure for him, form a fable with which all 
children are familiar The recapitulation of musical 
terms that occurs, is , however, rather curious, and 
exceeds the limits, to which Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Paterson have carried their explanation of the 
musical lanoriaf^e of the Hindus. The seven notes are 
common to the Hindu scale, and that of Europe. The 
Gramas are scales. Of these, the Madhyama Grmna 
is identilied by Mr. Paterson with the major, and the 
Gandhara with the minor, mode. The Miirchhanas 


* [The verses quoted above are found in Kosegarten's text 
inserted at p. GAT (Book I. vv. G — 2u.) Benfey, 1. L. II, 5. 
translates gosJiiikakarmaniijukfa by ’’an agent" or ‘'broker", and 
parichitagruhaka by ‘*a rich buyer". The former is rendered by 
Bdhtlingk (Melanges Asiatiques, IV. '209.) ‘‘the partner in a joint 
business”, the latter ‘‘a customer".] 

[Weber, Ind. Stud., III. 352. Grimm. Reineke Fuchs. Berlin: 
lb34, p. CCTX.] 

[Asiat. Res., IX. 45G tf.] 
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he c<.)i]<lc]ers as the intervals of the scale. There are 
seven to each grama, or twenty -one in all. Tala is 
the hlvisiun of time: and the Matnis and Lavas refer 
to tlio buiae, no doaht: the first possibly implying 
tlje (Inration of the bars, the second that of the notes, 
and the third that of the rests, or pauses. Of the 
i'cmainlng meinber.^ of the list, in their purely musical 
^rnse, I cannot here attempt an explauationb 

The story of the weaver may remind us of the three 
wi>hr>, to which, however, in point and humour, it is 
vastly Inferior"'. That of Soina-Sarma is given in the 
Kalila wa Danina, and Dltopadesa [IV, 8]. It is in 
^uh'-ramm- the >amo also as that of Alnasehar, in the 
Arabian Aights. As related in the Ayar Danish of 
Abulfazl, it i.- translated in the first volume of the 
A'>Iatic i\lisce]lanv'‘’"'L 

riie story comprised within the last, of the Rakshasa 
who got upon the BralimanA ^houlder^‘, contains the 
liint of the old man who proved so troublesome to 
Sindbad, in hl^ lifth voyage: and who makes so pro- 
minent a figure aLo in the Hindi story of Kamarnpa 
<tnd ivamalata. translated by Colonel FrankliiC"^. The 

A^ jvlatiiii 4 lo v'ocal niasiia >ovLral of the teiais iiaiy iiere 
oo uiuao-uaMl in r'htni’ (»rdinary jiiatra ivlVrs to syllabic 

or vo^vc] varna> aic coiis^Jiianrs: 1 )lias]i a sigi lilies 

iaiiuuau<o and cira nine or .'rong. — ILT.C. 
j_ I Cm ley. I. L. L rji> ti.J 

[H.mtVv. L ].. L 4.0 IL Kui/ ad IL Waldis IV, bu. 
Vrriiiiiji Kiinb-rjiiai n. YYd. JIJ, CdL.] 

; 1 oi jho lift nmii’t’ coujp. Ij<mfe\. 1. L. 1. .VU If., who refer.s 
abo in Mniiadd. NHL - V.jm ] 
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last story ot the section is absurd enoui!;h: but it has 
a curious bearing, although perhaps unintentionally. 
Ihe mallormation of the heroine uiio’ht be thought a 

o o 

satire on a A'ery popular legend of the south of India, 
traces of which may be seen in their sculptures, par- 
ticularly at Madura. According to that storv, the 
daughter of one the early Puhdyan Kings ^Yas born 
with three breast. She was an incornatiou of Devi; 
and the third breast disappeared , when she espoused 
Siva himself, in the form of Sundareswara, the divinity 
that was ever afterwards the tutelary god of the 
Pahclyan kingdom, and its capital, ^fadura. A modi- 
tication of this legend is also met with in Ceylon: tlu' 
fair demon Kurahi, having been born with three breasts, 
one of which disappeared on her espousal of Vijava, 
the prince who first led a colony to that Island. — 
Davy's Ceylon, 294 'b 


NOTE. 

The Hitopadesa is not the only Sanskrit epitome of 
the Panchopakhvana, or Pancha Tantra. Another 
abridgment of it. following the original much more 
closely, both in the matter, and in the arrangement 
of it, is the Kathamfita-iiidhi (treasure of the nectar of 
tales), by Anaiita-Bliatta, who describes himself in the 
introductory and concluding lines of the work as 


" [Beiitey. i. 1.. L 510 -54.] 
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son of Xagacleva - bhatta, a Brahman of the Kahwa 
branch. He professes to preserve in his epitome 
of the text the whole of the narrative, or story, but to 
abbreviate the poetical illustrations. The performance 
appears, so far as I have compared it with the origi- 
nal, to conform with the author's professed design in 
that I'espect. — H.T.C. 
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HINDU FICTION. 


From the British and Foreign Review, No. XXI (July 1S40), p. 224—274. 


L Essai snr les Fables Indieiines. Par M. A. Loiseleur 
Deslongcliarnps. Paris: 1838. 

2. Soma<leva's Mahrchen - Sammlung, Sanskrit und 
Deutsch. Von Dr. Hermann Brockliaus. Leipzig: 
1839. 

The controversy that was carried on towards tlie end 
of the last century between the advocates of the 
eastern or of the northern origin of European liction, 
had reference especially to a particular class of creations, 
— to those of chivalric romance, — to the marvellous 
ex[)loits that were magnified out of the traditional 
achievements which might possibly have been wrought 
by the companions in arms of Arthur and Charlemagne, 
elevated to the rank of knights of the round table, or 
Paladins of France. These narrations, although they 
no doubt derived much of their martial fierceness from 
the songs of the bards and scalds, and much of their 
machinery from the more graceful and inventive fancy 
of the Arabs, yet took their peculiar character from 
the people for whom they were composed, and were 
IL 6 
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inoulfled into the forms in which they were popular, 
ill uiihnii with tlie temper and tone of the times in 
which thry were written, until they presented but few 
and uncertain vestiges of their foreign original. 

Tlu> wa^ not the ease with the different class of 
licrions which, at a somewhat later date, formed an 
imp<>i*tant aiTCssion to the literature of Europe, and 
wliich can most confidently be traced to the East. 
Eernd' in the A'^iatic origin of many of the fables and 
lale>s i>i' d()mestl<^ life, which afforded instruction and 
rnt^uTainnient to the Middle Ages, has for some time 
|)r<-val]cd, and of late yeais the proofs have been 
inulri])!ied by the industry of Oriental scholars. The 
o\id(aice adduced has been of the most positive de- 
-cripiion. It is not built on probabilities, upon general 
and indefinite analogies, or on partial and accidental 
t‘t'>cmblances, Imt upon actual identities. Although 
modilications have Imcn practised, names altered, 
-ceiie- (dianged, circumstances added or omitted, we 
(cm >tlll dfi^cover the sameness of the fundamental 
niuhne, aiu!, amidst all the mystitications of the mas- 
^jitcrade, lay our hands, without hesitation, upon the 
aiuliciitic individual. AVe can also, in manv instances, 
Ifdluw the ^te[)s of the migration which the narratives 
ha\ e undergi^ne. and determine when and by what 
iinaiii- the>e Asiatic adventurers were naturalized in 
tile diilcrciit cuuntifes of Europe in which they are 
b)un<!. Ihe inquiry, however, is yet in its commen- 
riMueur. and it seems highly probable that its further 
pro'-cfuriDU will very extensively add to the testimonies 
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of the Eastern origin of many of the inventions, which, 
as Contes, Fabliaux and Novelle, constituted the light 
reading of the more civilized nations of the West in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Sir William Jones, in his Discourse on the Hindus*, 

o!)serves that they are said to have boasted of three 
«/ 

inventions, — the game of chess, the decimal scale, and 
the mode of instructing by apologues. He does not 
cite his authority, and it may be doubted if the Hindus 
ever boasted of any such discoveries. As far as relates 
to teaching by apologues, although there can be no 
doubt that it was a national contrivance, devised by 
them for their own use, and not borrowed from their 
nelglil^ours, yet there is no sufficient reason to suppose 
that it was originally confined to them, or first com- 
municated by them to other nations. It has been urged 
with some plausibility, that the universal prevalence 
amongst the Hindus of the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis was calculated to recommend to their belief 
the notion that beasts and birds might reason and con- 
verse, and that consequently the plan of such dialogues 
|)robably originated with them ; but the notion is one 
that readily suggests itself to the imagination, and an 
inventive fancy was quite as likely as a psychological 
dogma to have gifted mute creatures with intelligence, 
and supplied them with a tongue. At any rate, we 
know that, as an article of poetical and almost of re- 
ligious faith, it was known to the Greeks at an early 


- [Works. HI. p. 44.] 

6 * 
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(late, for Homer is authority for the speech of horses. 
Without aflirining the apocryphal existence of Aesop, 
we cannot doubt that fables, such as are ascribed to 
him, were current even prior to his supposed date; 
and we have an instance of the fact in the story of 
the Hawk and Nightingale of Hesiod*. Other speci- 
mens of the same class of compositions are afforded 
by the faille of the Fox and Ape of Archilochus, of 
which a fragment is preserved by Eustathius; and by 
that of the Eagle and the Fox, which is attributed to 
the same writer**, and is an established member of 
all collections of fables, both in Asia and in Europe. 
Kotnan tradition, — it would once have been called 
history. — furnldies at least one well-known instance 
of popular instruction by fable, which Menenius was 
not likely to have learnt from the Hindus; and various 
exaupilcs of this style of composition are familiarly 
known a> occurring in Scripture. Although the in- 
vention was very probably of Eastern origin, we cannot 
admit that it was in any exclusive degree a con- 
tri\ ;mce of the Hindus, or that it was imparted originally 
by them to other Asiatic nations. If such a communi- 
cation ever did take place, it must have occurred at 
a [lOriod anterior even to Hindu tradition. 

Although, however, instruction by apologues cannot, 
strictly >peaking, be regarded as originally or exclu- 


[Kri;a -.'112- 11 .] 

[Ci.'iiiii. (1. r,i;riiliurtly. (Iricoh. Literatur. Halle: ISyC, II, 1, 
p. -fJT t] 
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sively a Hindu device, yet the purposes to which the 
Hindus directed it, and the mode in which they 
employed it, seem to be peculiarly their own. Fable 
constitutes with them practical ethics — the science of 
^Nitv or Polity — the system of rules necessary for the 
good government of society in all matters not of a 
religious nature — the reciprocal duties of the members 
of an organized body either in their private or public 
relations : hence it is especially intended for the edu- 
cation of princes, and proposes to instruct them both 
in those obligations which are common to them and their 
subjects, and those which are appropriate to their 
princely office; not only in regard to those over whom 
they rule, but in respect to other princes, under the 
contingencies of peace or war. Each fable is designed 
to illustrate and exemplify some reflection on worldly 
vicissitudes, or some precept for human conduct: and 
the illustration is as frequently drawn from the inter- 
course of human beings, as from any imaginary 
adventure of animal existence; and this mixture is in 
some degree a peculiarity of the Hindu plan of fabling 
or story-telling. Again, these stories are not aggregated 
promiscuously 5 and without method, but they are 
strung together upon some one connected thread, and 
arranged in the frame-work of some continuous nar- 
rative, out of which they successively s])ring; a sort 
of machinery to which there is no parallel in the 
fabling literature of Greece or Eome. As far, therefore, 
as regards the objects for which the apologues or 
stories are designed, and the mode in which they are 
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brouglit together, this branch of literary composition 
may be eonsiclerecl as original with the Hindus; and 
it was the form of their fabling that served as a 
model, M'hilst at the same time the subjects of their 
tales afforded materials, to the storytellers of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 

That the fables of Pilpay were of Indian extraction 
was known to the orientalists of Europe in the latter 
part of the last century. They are so described by 
Asseinannus, Fabricius, Schultens, and other scholars. 
Acipiaintance with Sanskrit literature had not then 
been attempted, and the oi'ientalists alluded to were 
therelore unaware that the Indian original, in one of 
its foi'ins at least, was still in existence, and was still 
as popular in its native country as it had been for 
some fifteen centuries at least. The translation of the 
Sanskrit work, entitled TIitopadeAr. or Friendly In- 
struction, by Mr. AVilkins and Sir M illiam Jones, first 
added this fact to the history of Pilpay's fables, and it 
was confirmed by the publication of the text at Se- 
ranipore, in F'sod, with an interesting preface by Mr. 
Colebrooke, in which its relations to its A.siatic and 
European imitations are circumstantially particularized. 
The text Ini'; been twice reprinted: in London in 1810, 
and at Lonn in 1820. The history has been further 
investigated, and a very ample and interesting detail 
ot the different translations and imitations of the 
Indian original is prefixed to the late Svlvestre de 
Sacy s excellent edition ot its Arabic version, the 
■'talila et Diinna, ou Fables de Lldpai," published at 
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Paris in 1816*. The subject has been resumed in 
the Essais sur les Fables Indiennes of the late M. 
Loiseleur Deslongchamps ; and all that is known 
respecting it has been collected by him with most 
commendable industry, extent of erudition and ac- 
curacy of research. His premature death has de- 
prived not only this department, but other branches 
of Sanskrit literature, of a zealous and talented scholar. 

The Hitopadesa, although in much of its contents 
the same as the prototype of Pilpay’s fables, is not in 
all respects the original. It is avowedly a compilation, 
and the compiler in the introductory lines specifies 
his havino; collected his materials from the Fancha 
Tantra and other books. He therefore apprises us 
of at least a nearer approximation to the original, if 
not of the title of the original. In all works of this 
nature, however, — in all miscellaneous collections of 
stories, interspersed with passages which are in most 
instances, and may be possibly in all, citations from 
other works, great liberties have alwavs been taken, 
both in the East and West, by transcribers and trans- 
lators, with regard to the contents of the original 
compilation. The outline has usually been preserved, 
the most striking stories have been repeated, and in 
general a similar succession has been toUowed: but 
new stories have been inserted, old ones omitted or 


" [Cuinp. also Liebrooht's translation of Dunlop's •'lIi>iory of 
Fiction." Berlin: ISol. p. 104 Dio Fabeln Bidpai's. Vobor- 
setzt von Fh. Wolff. Stuttg, ISoT. Iiitrodurtion.] 
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reniodelled. and the intervening remarks and precepts 
diversified at pleasure, so as to jiroduce infinite variety 
in the copies of a work nominally the same, and to 
render it a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to 
determine the priority of any particular version, in 
composition or in date. It would be rash, therefore, 
to affirm of the Pancha Tantra that it is the very 
work" that was translated by order of Noushirvan, 
the king of Persia, into Pehlevi in the sixth century, 
although there is reason to believe that it is of high 
antiquity, even as now current. An analysis of its 
contents has been published in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society”*; and from 
various considerations there specified it may be rea- 
.'.onably inferred that, in the condition in which it is 
■still met with, it is an ancient work. In the arrangement 
i>f tlie cliapters it conforms with tlie Arabic Kalila wa 
Danma more exactly than the Hitopadesa ; and this is 
one arcjument in favour of it,s approaching more nearly 
CO tlie assigned date of the originaL as the Arabic 
translation is itself a work of the ninth century. The 
corre'8pondence. however, is not complete; and as far 
as any inference may be drawn from its greater or 
less exactness, there is reason to believe, as we shall 
have occasion liereafter to show, that we have in the 
Sun>krit language another form of part of Pilpay’s 


[See howvwr HenfL-y's Paiicliataiitra* 1. ]>. 5 — S.] 
rht: prt-opiling article.] 
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fables, which claims precedence even of the Pancha 
Tantra. 

A version of the Pancha Tantra, as current in the 
South of India, has been published in French by the 
Abbe Dubois, but not entire. He has given only a 
selection of the stories, taken from three different 
copies, written one in Canarese, one in Telugu, and 
one in Tamil. It may be doubted if his principle of 
selection is the most judicious that could have been 
adopted. “Nous avons tire de cet ouvrage tons les 
apologues Cjui peuvent intcu'esser un lecteur europeen, 
et nous avons omis plusieurs autres, dont le sens ctla 
morale ne pouvaient edre entendus que par le tres- 
petit nombre de personnes versees dans les usages et 
les coutumes indiennes auxquelles ces fables font 
allusion'n*’ This is in fact to omit all that is most 
characteristic. Enough, however, is given to show 
that the vernacular representatives of the Pancha 
Tantra in the Peninsula correspond in plan , and in 
most of their many details, with the Sanskrit original. 
Some of the stories are additions: they are classed, like 
the original, in five books, whence the name of the 
work, Pancha Tantra, meaning ‘The Five Chapters:' 
not, as M. Dubois explains it, ‘Les Cinq Ruses.* 

The earliest date at which we have evidence of the 
existence of this collection of fables is in the middle 
of the sixth century. Noushirvan, who reigned from 
a. d. 531 to a. d. 579, having heard of the work, sent 


[Preface p. Till.] 
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his physician Barziiva to India on purpose to procure it. 
lie broii^iht it hack, and by the king’s command trans- 
lated it into Pehlevi. He gave it the name of the Book of 
Ivalila and Damna. from the names of the two Jackals, 
whu are interlocutors in the first book of the collection. 
The fact of the translation of an Indian collection of 
fables into the language of Persia, at the period spoken 
of, rests upon the authority of a number of Moham- 
medan writers, some of whom were so near to the 
time at which the occurrence is said to have taken 
place, that they cannot be very far wrong in their 
chronology. The story is told by Firdausi in the 
.Shah Xama, and by Masiidi in his history called the 
•Ci<Jden Meadows”,' vdio lioth w'rote in the tenth 
ceiiturv of our era : and a similar account is given in 
the preface of the Arabic translation, which was made 
in the eighth. M. i)e Sacy, therefore, is fully justi- 
fied in asserting, ’T il est un fait (jue la crithjue la plus 
riguureuse ne puisse conte^ter. ce seroit assurement 
cehh-la, r[uand meme on n’auroit a faire valoir en sa 
fai eur tpie cette imposante reunion de teinoignages." 
(^Palila et Dimna, Memuire Historipue, 2.) 

A difficulty that has sometimes puzzled even those 
who feel little doubt of the Indian ormin of the Kalila 

O 

and Damna. or of Pilpay's fable;?, is the name of the 
aiitliur, which, according to the Mohammedan writers, 
wa> Bidpai, of which Pilpay is the European corrup- 
riuii. In die Sam-krlt works, the Pancha Tuntra and 


[Mai'oudi. Paris; IsOl. 1. 
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Hitopade^a, the author is not named. The stories are 
ascribed to a Brahman denominated Vi-lihu Sarman, 
who repeats them for the instruction of the sons of 
the king; but this is merely a part of the machinery, 
a dramatic impersonation. No satisfactory Indian 
original has been conjectured for the term Bidpai''b 
As Sir William Jones observes, Bid-pai in Persian 
means willow -footed, which is mere nonsense if ap- 
plicable to a man; and Pii-pai elephant-footed, which 
is not much better. He is disposed, upon the authority 
of the author of the Anwari Soheili , to resolve it into 
Baidya-priya, said by that writer, and by Abidfazl, to 
denote Triendly physician.’ The character of ^physician" 
attributed to the first translator of the work, Barziiya, 
is in favour of some such etymology, and possibly the 
original term was merely the Sanskrit word Vaidya or 
Baidya, physician, or with the additional final vowel, 
which in Persian converts a definite into an indefinite 
noun, Baidya-i, a physician. It is easy to understand 
how this became Baidpai, for the only distinction 
between the two consonants is in the dots underneath 
them, a y having two dots, and a p three : the accidental 
addition of a third dot would therefore at once have 
changed Baidyai into Baidpai, and the mistake of a 
copyist will have been the source of the perplexity. 
According to M. He Sacy the original Arabic reads 
the tuime Baidaba, which he conjectures may (>e 


~ [Cuinpitro lioAVever Beiifey* 1. L, I. 3'2 — 35.] 

‘ [Calila et Diuiiui. Memo ire histuriquo, p. 17, Note.] 
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rlciived iVoin the Sanskrit Vidvan orBidban, a learned 
jiian. The common attribution of the character of 
phy.-ician to Bidpai is however in favour of Vaidya. 

The Mohammedan conquest of Persia in the seventh 
century was the era of the destruction of the literature 
as well as of the religion and independence of the. 
country. That tlie Persians had a literature is un- 
(Jeniable. as it is repeatedly alluded to by the earliest 
Mohammedan writers: and besides the reputed version 
of the Panclia Tantra into Pehlevi, both Tabari and 
Fir(lau^^ aihnii that they derived their accounts, 
historical and poetical, of the kings of Persia from 
Pelilevi (that is, from Persian) records. The total 
di-appcarance of the national compositions and popular 
literature of Persia prior to the Mohammedan invasion 
is a remarkable circumstance, and one not easily to 
be explained: but it is suflicient to refer to it in this 
place the occasion of a very inconvenient chasm in 
the history of liction. It is now impossible to deter- 
mine how far the literature of the Persians was the 
foiiiitaiu of that labling wliieli the Arabs transmitted, 
or how far it was itself merely the channel by which 
a stream, originally spidnging up in India, was conveyed 
ti.) the Moliainmedaus. and by them to the people of 
the tarther west. The tradition that an envoy was 
>eiit to India to [)rocure a collection of fables, intimates, 
however, that the JVrsians were rather the importers 
than tliC iabricator.-' ot such wares. The destruction, 
althou;i]i ra[*id, was not immediate, and at any rate 
the Book of Kalila and Damna was spared for a season. 
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About a century after the subjugation of Persia it was 
translated from Pehlevi into iVrabic by a native Per- 
sian, a convert to Mohammedanism, '’Abdallah Ibn 
Mokaflfa’, in the reign of A1 Mansur, the second khalif 
of the house of Abbiis, who reigned from a. d. 754 to 
a. d. 775, the first khalif, according to Masiidl, who 
ordered tranlations of Persian and Greek works into 
Arabic to be made; amongst these was the ‘Calila et 
Dimna.’ The Pehlevi text then shared the fate of the 
other writings in the same language. The x\rabic 
version still exists, and is the work which M. De Sacy 
published. 

The Arabic prose translation of Ibn Mokaifa' was 
put into verse at the end of the same century, under 
the patronage of Yahya, son of Jaffir the Barmekide: 
and another metrical version was subsequently com- 
posed. In the tenth century it was translated into 
modern Persian verse by Rudeghi, a celebrated poet 
at the court of Xasr, one of the Suinant princes : and 
in the twelfth century, or a. d. 1121, a Persian prose 
translation was made by 'Abdul Ma'li Xasr-nlluh, who 
wrote under the patronage of one of the last kings of 
Ghizni, Behram Shah. This work is still extant, and 
a detailed account of it is given by M. De Sa^y in the 
tenth volume of the Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits. 
It has been eclipsed, however, in the estimation of the 
Mohammedans, by a more modern version of the Ka- 
Ifia and Damna, composed about a. d. 1494 by Hosein 
Bln ’All, surnamed A1 Wa'ez, who was patronized by 
Amir Sheikh Ahmed, surnamed Sohuil, a chieftain 
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commanding under Hosein Mlrza, one of the last 
pi‘inei\s of tlie family of Timfir, who held his court at 
Herat. In honour of his patron, A1 Wa'ez changed 
the ]iame of hi> W'ork to that of Anwari Soheili, under 
which it is well known, and is deservedly popular. It 
has been printed repeatedly in India, and portions of 
it luive hemi occa'^ionally translated. Much of the 
WM]‘k very faithfully translates both the tales and the 
moral preccpt> and remarks of the Sanskrit original: 
and it is evident that the author must have had the 
original San>krit umler his eye, for the moral and 
prticrical uh^ervatious of the Hitopadesa reappear in 
the Aincari Soheili muc'h more literally rendered than 
in the Ainbic version of Ibn Alokatfab The translator 
has, however, re.>et the wdiolc in a frame of his own 
ilevi>mg, ami ha- mademanyaddition^ to the narratives 
1‘rom the general mas> of Mohammedan and Hindu 
ficfioii. which, at the time and in die country in which 
he \\]*oie. and under the political relations that had 
thcii long subsisted between Ivhorasan and India, had 
no doubt hecanne intimately, and in many cases un- 
di-tingui^hably, intermixed. 

At a period long antecedent to the composition of 
the Anwari Solieili in the East, the Kalila and Damna 
Jjuil jAT'furmed the tir>t stage of its journey westward, 
it wa^ translated tiajui Arabic into Greek by Simeon 
>eth, toward- the end of the eleventh century. 
Syriai* and Hebrew vei'siuus were made probably about 
the >aine dato, and from other copies of the original, 
a- they otter discrepancies, which, although of little 
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moment, show that different manuscripts must have 
been employed. From the Hebrew translation*. 
John of Capua, a converted Jew, executed, some time 
between 1262 and 1278, a version into Latin; it 
was printed in 1480, under the title of Directorium 
humane vite, alias Parabole antiquorum sap ientura. This 
translation, as M. He Sacy remai-ks, is of the gi‘eatest 
importance in the history of the Kalila and Damna, as 
it is the source from which, directly or indirectly, the 
translations and imitations in Spanish**, German"'*"', 
Italian, French, and perhaps other languages, are 
derived, and is probably the channel by which the 
narratives and apologues originating with the Kalila 
and Damna have passed into those collections of tales 
which became popular in the fourteenth and rifteenth 
centuries in Europe. An interesting spccitication of 
the different European versions, up to the latest date, 
is given by M. Deslongchamps. 

In his resume of the contents of the Pancha Tantra, 
which he has taken from the analysis of that work in 
the Poyal Asiatic SocietyA Transactions, M. Deslong- 
champs has repeated, with several interesting additions, 
the identilications there intimated between the Hindu 
stories and their European reiterations. For these, 


■” [the tenth chapter of which wa^ edited cVe Translated in Px.ii- 
fev's '’Orient uiid Occident**. L p. 4.^1 ft. i’")! h.J 

[ib. , I, 407 piiblii?hed in Vol. LI. of the Biblioteca tie 
Aiitores E&panoles. p. 11 — 7s. J 
[ib.. 1. Ids If. and d^d d.j 
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however, we must be content to refer to his pages, 
and iuust pa^-s to what constitutes a greater novelty 
in his dissertation, his account of ^Le Livre de Send- 
abad*. 

The Book of Sendeho.d^ according to M. Deslong- 
Lduunp>, is an oriental romance, of which translations 
or imitations exist in various European and Asiatic 
languages. Of these he specilies three as likely to be 
in an C'^pecial degree derived from the original. The 
Arabic -turv of a king, his son, his favourite, and 
>eveii vizir>; the Hebrew romance of the Parables of 
Sendebar, and the (dreek romance of Syntipas; and 
from one of the tw-^o la^r, hut more particularly from 
the Hebrew, AL Deslongchamps derives the History 
of the Seven Sage^ of Pome, Historia Septem Sapien- 
tum lionue, wdiicli was composed by Dam Jehans, a 
monk of the abbey of Haute Selve, about the beginning 
ol‘ the Thirteenth century, and enjoved extensive po- 
pularity in Europe for thi’ee centuries afterwards. In 
cunririnatio]) of his view it may be remarked, that in 
a MS. of the Parable^ of Sendebar. which exists in the 
Hriti^li Museum, it i- repeatedly asserted in anonymous 
Latin notes, that the wajrk was translated out of the 
Indian language into Persian and Arabic, and from one 
of them into Hebrew. Sendebar is also described as 
a chief ot Indian Hralimaiis. and Blebar. the kino;, as 
a kin- of Iinlia, — Elli^, Metrical liomaiices, vol. iii.* 


[B.'uif'v. ]. I.. 1. 12 tr. IT. and in Melanges Asiatiques, 
111. r- I'Jb IT. A. Keller’s Introduction before liis edition 
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There is no doubt that the scheme of these dhferent 
works is the same. In each a young prince is falsely 
accused by the wife of the king to his father, who de- 
terniines thereupon to put him to death. The king, 
however, has seven ministers, and each of them in 
succession undertakes to defend the prince against 
the unfounded accusations of the queen. The charge 
and defence are both supported by a variety of stories, 
related alternately by the queen and one of the seven 
ministers or sages; and in the end the innocence of 
the prince is established. The stories vary to a greater 
or lesser extent in the several compilations, but many 
of them agree, and are traceable to Indian sources. 
]ylany of them difter; but the identity of the general 
plan cannot be an accidental occurrence, and it is (juite 
sufficient to place beyond reasonable disbelief the ex- 
istence of some common original. That the native 
country of that original was India, appears, from the 
circumstances above referred to, to have been matter 
of tradition : and that the tradition was not unfounded 
there is further evidence to substantiate. 

The Arabic writer Masudi has already been adverted 
to as evidence fur the history of the Kaltla and Danina; 
he is likewise available for that of the work in question. 
In his Golden Mea<lows (Many -az-zelieb). in the 
chapter on the ancient kings of India, he speaks of an 


iA -’Dvocletiunus Lebeii/' ls41. E. Cannoly. Pia*al)tj]e> dv Seu- 
daUar. Paris: PEc Introduction. H. Sriigcliiiann. Da^ Buck 
von den siebeii \veii?en Mei^tcrn. Halle: P42.] 

II. 7 
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lui.llaij pLilu^upher named Sendebad. who was cotem- 
[joi'aJT with king Kariish. and was the author of a 
work entitled. -The story of tiie seven vizirs, the tutor, 
(lie vuuiiu man. and tlie wife of the kina'.' "This is 
(lie Work,” he adds, "whic-h is called the Book of 
.Sriidobad''’'.” Masiidi died a. d. DaG. It is clear froivi 
Ills di-scrijuioii, brief as it i<. that the inaiii subject of 
ill.' Hook oi .'sendebad was the same as that of the 
Baraidcs of .''rnih-biir, in which the name also is pre- 
s.-i'\ rd, am 1 wirli the llistoria Se[(tem Sapientum, where 
It is oiniiic.!. Ihe Book of .Sendebad. accordina' to a 
m.ii'c modern Persian writer, the author of the ‘Muj- 
mal al - i'awarikh. as .pioted by M. Lanttles '■'% was 
wrin.'ii in Persia under the Arsacldan kings, and his 
account is confirmed by an Arabic historian, IJamza 
Jsiaiiiini : but they }irobably allude to a different work, 
ihc A. Iveiuurcs of .Sindbad. which, although known to 
ns as parr of the Thousand and One Xiglits, does not 
l»ih>]'.*pl\ ^*un^|.'uule a ineiiiber of tliat collection. 
llo\\p\ar rhi'- may Idid. tlie to>tlui(.)ny of Masildi is 
<|iiirp -HilifMtmr lor the determination of tlie Indian 
<'i‘Jb:iii t>l \\i\^ j>of)k id >ciidtd.)a(h in vdiicli we have no 
niOulun- \iyaye-. fa’ uilvonturc-^, hut a series of ainus- 
m- illii-i ration- ol di)me>ti(' Uianners. tendiuj; mostly 
lo a nal nmmon- t lejAi'cciation uf the female character. 


« (illimiA L j(- I tip.] 

f]( S'iiid-naii It Mai ill. iCiid's: 1-14. ]>. l:.;p. St*e 
•‘i'" hulr.x i(» flu- H i-'lui iaij ' <a’ M iiiiaiiUiitAlaii Intlia. 

V s.i. mi > ). p.ih -7. 
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The analysis \yhicli M. Deslongehauiu> otters of the 
(:treek romance of Syntipas, compared with the Pa- 
rables of Sendebcir and the romance of the Seven \ i//ir>. 
affords several instances of narrative^ familiar to 
Indian fiction. One of the stories of the lirsi '^ane, 
related in Syntipas and the Parables of Semlebai*. the 
trick practised upon the paiTOt by the wife, that ir^ 
information of her nii^deO(P may not be credited by hei* 
husband, and which is repeated in the Aralfian Xi;ehi--. 
the Seven \ izirs, the Directorium humane vite. Pis- 
corsi degli Aniinali, (riorni of Sansovino, 1> of India n 
currency, and no doubt Indian origin 'b The story oi 
the woman, her two lovers, and her hii>hand. ()ccur> 
in the Hitopadesa [II. 9]. (Jue of the two stories id 
the third philosopher relates the adventures ot a \Vi>“ 
man who goes to market to buy n*ice.' The two >roi‘ies 
of the fourth philosopher arc bmh Indian: ouei>iluii nt 
ihe}>rince and inerchant’s wife of the Hitopabiesa |b sj: 
the other is found in a work to which \ve >hall liave 
occasion to recur, the Katha vSarit Sagara. d'ia* iifih 
.-age relates the remarkablv [)opuIar >tory of the iiian 
who inconsiderately slew his dog. thiiiking that lu* lia<! 
killed his infant, when in truth the anlinal had su\i^<] 
the child hy destroying a serpent whieh had ap[»roaeh' 
ed its cradle. This story i- found in the Kalha 
Sarlt Sagara, in the Paiicha Tuntra [V. ib and in the 
Hitopadesa. and there is in all of tliein a litne— in rlu' 
incidents which is wanting in tlu^ Ner-^lou oi rlie lali* in 


[Bi'iitt v. 1, i.. 1. I'Ti — 
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Syniipas. the Parable.? of Sendebar. and the History 
of the Seven Sages, in all which also it occurs. The 
venoinou- snake is more suitable to India than to any 
European country : but there is a still more truly na- 
liunal circumstance in the description of the faithful 
animal by which the snake is killed, as a dnungoose/ 
ihc fierce ho>tility of wdiich creature to snakes, and its 
>ingular [jower of killing them, are in India so well 
ktinwn as to have become proverbial, and are verifiable 
()y daily ob-<er\airion. It is doubtful if a dog has either 
anv iii-tinctlve enmity to snakes, or any characteristic 
dexterity in destroying them. Tliere is much more 
pro[)riety in the beautiful Welsh tradition of Beth 
(ie!ei*t. where the ^laiu intruder, who is killed by Le- 
wcllynV gallant hound, is a wolf: but this is evidently 
an inptruvement npon the original narrative^ Several 
other tale^ are related in the story of Syntipas, which 
arc indisputably ot Indian origin, although modified in 
t litar details. 

d1ie anal\>is of the Hisforta Septem Sapieiitiim 
->li(>w^ that the monk of Haute Selve departed very 
widely from whatever form of the original mav have 
served him for a model ; and although he has adujjted 
die [»lain he lui> changed the persons, and either in- 
x ented liis tables, or borrowed them from other sources. 
I he work i^ well known by the account given of it 
under its English form of tlie Seven AVise blasters, by 
hlli<, and it is not necessary, thei^efore, to allude to it 


[S'* abovr p, 7(>.] 
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more particularly. Those of its stories which are most 
uneijuivocally Indian, are that of the priiU'C and mer- 
chants wife; the dog, child, and snake: and the pie 
(or in the original, the parrot,) killed by its master for 
giving false witness, as he supposed, against his wife. 
Ihe story of the monkey and wild boar is found, with 
some variations, in the Indian tales translated by 
Galland and Cardonne. An incident similar to that 
of the device adopted by Octavian to discover the 
iiiends of a dead body found in the royal treasury and 
suspended upon a gibbet, for the purpose of finding 
out who the person was, occurs in the Katha Sarit 
Sagara. The story of the three corpses is evidently 
of the same origin as that of the hunchback in the 
Arabian Nights; and nothing can be more common in 
the fiction of the Hindus than the mutual love of two 
young persons utterly unknown to each other brought 
about by their mutual dreams, an instance of which 
occurs in the seventh and last story related by the 
<[ueen. Although, therefore, the Seven Wise Masters, 
or the Historia Septein Sapientum, is undeniably in- 
debted to other quarters for the bulk of its materials, 
yet some of them, as well as its general design, are as 
undeniably of Asiatic and Hindu invention. 

Besides the migration westwards of these two works, 
the Fables of Pilpay and the Parables of Sen(le!)ar. in 
their general outline, as well as their cuinponenf fig- 
ments. no reasonable doubt can be entertained that 
various narratives of Indian origin found their way 
individually and uncounectedly to Europe. By what 
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j jnrUt'f \ rijh.'ic^ trau>[M.)rt \ya> ^.ttected it is 

jmw }iM|)n'iifaJ>JL* Os ui'juire: I'Ul the intercourse with 
dj.j rhi-r tJi_-nu-li coiuiiierce. literature, religion and 
\sa!a \\*i- iiiur'h. inuiv iiitiinate and frequent from the 
early <->l Christianity down to the hfteenth cen- 
lurv than it has ever been since the latter date, even 
than it is in the uve-eut day. iiotwithstanding the 
« xi>trnt:e of tho Jhdtisii eninire in India. The ttreater 
ocuKiinirv of Asia 2dinur to the countries of the South 
o! ihirope was one especial cau^e of the more intimate 
liiha coi;]'s._^ ihat 'ubsi'>te<l between them; and the 
_ivar,r parity ut civlh/atioii in which indeed the 
\si;iTics had rather the advantage, was anotiier. The 
ooiitical rAatunis -f the tlivisions of the Eastern and 
\\ cs:orn Linpire necessarily preserved the provinces 
aiiir-r in cajUiUiPnication with each other, which 
n-c speedily h^- torg^.aten: and although inter- 
laUit^^o Oy rhe tii'st violence^ of the Mohaminedaii 
•'"t-l'i'-'-r. It -Nva^, "(a)dily ]'eiie%ved when the sre>rm had 
pa-s.-.A and tlie fr-r kludifs of the house of Abbas 
“Ue--Ui'aeed the res,,i*t of merchant^ and scholars, both 
ii'oni dcj j^ast an-l tile V>est, to Bagdad. Upon their 
de-T'ii Tollnvredl rue Unisaale^,, and the interest which 
f|i. V '■^! ! L o^ tlie sct-ne of their achievements, and 
ti'''- unnO'-a'- ihtU', either -is sohhers -.>r pilgrims or 
' m. ?r.' consTanrly passing t(.> and tfo. continued 
‘ p''C'C 'V- rien iiitoresf iboiu decay, and were no 
■ ' ac PeiV f'oaeeriieu in luqMjrriiig and di>sem- 

-’r- O-^iitL'r •e'lciiial ricUoiis of domestic life, us 
vn_ii ..s chivalry and romance. 
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From the period subsequent to the establishment of 
the Khalifat, Europe received whatever literary ar- 
ticles were imported from the East through the medium 
of the Arabs. This did not imply that they were of 
Arab manufacture exclusively. The subjugation of 
Persia placed at the disposal of the Arabs whatever 
treasures they chose to spare from the destruction to 
which the mass was condemned: and it is upon re- 
cord of the mo>t indisputable authenticity, that the 
tii>t Abbaside khalifs in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
from A1 Manipur to A1 Mamhn, patronised in an e^[)ecial 
manner natives otlndla: and tliat Hlndu> of eminence 
in various branches of literature and -clence houri^hed 
at their courts. (Journal of the Koval Asiatic Society, 
vol. V.) 

This, according to the same record, was the ^ea^on 
at which the tictioiis of the Hindus were naturalized 
amongst the Hohammedans. It has even been as- 
serted that tilt: AroJnau Aujlits hadi 

an Indian origiiT'**: and there can be no doubt, that 
although in their actual torm tlie collection lia^' re- 
ceived contrlhutioiis from other and comparatively 
modern sources, yet there existed at Bagdad a work 
upon a similar plan prior to the golden age of Araluc 
literature, and which '^erved as the foundation ot tin* 
Thousand and One Nights. For this i\Ia^fhli agCtin is 
irrefragable authority. The passage was hrst bronglit 
to notice by the celebrate<l orieiita!i''t Von llaminer. 

■ [Lasscai. Iiul. Air., iV. p. oO tf.] 
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tiuw Ixirua Pid'yxrall, in the preface to his traiiNlation 
of xjnic nnedited })orrion> of the Thousand and One 
Xl;^-hts, or 1 ‘atlier in the (.Teriiian translation of Yon 
fhiiuiuer's French version hy Professor Zinserling. 
The French translation, after passing through some 
adventures almost as wonderful as the original tales, 
\va> lo>r. on its transmission to England. As the 
j)as>age did not occur in all the MSS. of Masikli. Von 
Hammer <u]»>er|uentl y published the original Arabic 
with a trail <lati(jn in the Joiuaial Asiatiipie (voL x, 
}). the trankation runs thus: — 

"Many pcr-nijs It^aiaicfl in rhe ancient history of the Arabs 
rt that ila aerount^ (of tlnr Garden of Irein^ are romances 
ia.!( ^ iuxi'iitf'd i>y who wi'^btal. by relating tlunn . to 

tlia fa\<nir of rliair priiu'es. and wlio became popular 
aiiioiii:^! tlu'ir < oann vjiien bv learning and reciting such liar- 
laii"!]'- The tradition.'^ tlm'« ropi^atatl aie of the ^atne cla^s as 
the baNt- roni.- <]^>^^n ro tiaii^lated irinn Fei>iari. 

Indian and tirci-k. aiid they are composed in the rtyle of the 
book di, m.miinated th«- llazfir AtSfma. which is rendered in Arabic 
Vlef Khiififa, that to ^ay. The T'hou^and Tales; fur ilie Arabic 
^^l^^d Khiiafa con e'^pond'^ with the Persian AGaiia. and people 
i<di ibis Ixiuk 'TIh^ Tliomand Nighr^k It 1" the ^torv of a king 
and of hi^- \i/ir. and of rhe vizir*" datighter and her nurse: the 
i\\o la^r aie named >ljiivad and Idinarzad. Siicli also is the story 
<*t \ <tlkaud and Shinia^. and the particulars which arc found in 
it oi tile ii!"toiie^ uf rh«i king" of India and their miui^rer^. and 
in rh< "toty of >iiidbad and orher similar conipo^irinns." 

1 here arc ^umc variations in the reading of this 
pa>-agc ill dilfci’enr Mss. In rite lir-t version given 
by \ nil Hammer, Im called the book ‘Tliousand and 
< hio^il:hr": tmd a MS. in the I3i*itish Museum eoulirms 
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rhe translation denominating' it the Alef leila wa leila, 
or Thousand Nights and h)ne Night. M. De Sacy, 
however, in a memoir on the origin of the Arabian 
Nights published in the Memoires de rAcadeinie, v. x. 
p. 30, translates it the Thousand Nights, Nvhich seems 
to be the eorrecter appellation. The difterence is not 
very material, and the agreement is close enough to 
establish the Persian or Indian origin of the Arabic 
work. In its actual form however the latter is no 
doubt of much more modern aggregation. The pro- 
minent part assigned in the early stories to the Khalif 
Harun Al-Eashid could have been ascribed to him 
only some considerable period after his demise. In 
the stoiy of the Barber of Bagdad, the barber observe^ 
that it is the Goord year of the Hijra, a. d. 1255. 
The institution of Calendars, according to AI. De Sacv, 
originated in the Christian vear 1150: and the title of 
Sultan of Egypt, which occurs in the story of Beder 
ud din Hassan, was not assumed before the middle of 
the twelfth century. These and other considerations 
induced M. De Sacy to conclude that 'The Arabian 
Nights," as now current, was compiled not earlier than 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The middle of 
the thirteenth century is the date conjectured by (Tal- 
land, the original translator of these tales: but M. 
Caussin de Perceval, upon the authority of a 5IS. note, 
affirmed that the compiler was living in a. d. 1548. 
That some portions at Iea>t are a> late as the end (d* 
the fifteenth century,ispi’oved by one instance of internal 
evidence not yet noticed by any European critic. 
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!{{ Ui<^ ralr of Pi'iuro Aliiiied and the fairy Peri 
ip-iii!)* ilie of the three hrother>. Prince Hosehi, 

M] ui ^uiiie extraordinary rarity which may 

hiiii To the hand of the Prinees^ Xur-an-nihai\ 
'Vjeiii- to rhe Ind/uLU city Bisnagar. the capital of a 
conurrv of rlr; '-aiiie name, and a metropolis of extra- 
Mi‘, !ii].}r\' wealth and pupnlation. This is no doubt 
dio Hijuaear of the Ahdiaiumedan historians of the 
ot‘ India, and of the early European travellers 
in ilh- Pekliin — the \hjuyaiiagar of the Hindus: and 
\\o know from ancient inscriptions, as well as Indian 
ki-roi V, dial dji«. ritv was not foundedi until the middle 
of rht* f-Hirrc'/uth century'*. It could not have risen 
!o a ]‘.'|,urmio!i Vvdiicli exteiaied to Arabia earlier than 
lie* kcaiiiiiiiin (u* niididle of the hfteenth. and any col- 
|t‘eri"n b'l whicli it is found must have been put 
oiueiOer "Ub^C' i m/ntlv to that date. 

It i- ijor precisely derei-minaUe from the expressions 
oj' Ma-o [[ wheilier rlr; Ifa/ar Afsana is considered by 
him a- ot hidiai; nr Persian origin, and his translator 
{ea\e- i: e^.jually undccnded. although he leans to the 
iairi r,— imllc ct uiic nuits (haient originairement 
Mm ! d**s -'ontes Araf>e-. mals des routes Indiens, ou 
ptn- p”,f a’Ami' nr Per-ans. Tiie appellation Hazar 
’'Jhr-i-iij. aii'l tio doubt the Aral-v received 
■b •' ' too.r ku-'nieoeo ■_>[ rtie Work tliroiigli the Persian 
.\:iorij- a AviOdr writer, sinc*'^ <piuted hy 
' w, Jiairnal Asiatipue of August 

'L.., . . . ; IV. iW-rajO 
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last, is evidence in favcair of then* Persian extraction, 
Afu Ya'kiib al Darak coin}>iled a Filirist a catalogue 
raisonne of Arabic literature, in tlie Hijra year 377 
(a. d. 987). Amongst a long list of romances and tales 
attributed to the Persians, Indians, Greeks, Babylon- 
ians and Arabs, mention is made of the Hazar Afsana 
as the oldest work of the kind : for it is said to have 
been the composition of Homai. (jneen of Persia, daugh- 
ter of Ardeshir Dirazdast (Artaxerxes Longimanus), 
and a favourite book of Alexander the Great and his 
successors. The authenticity of the^e particulars may 
be thought (juestioiuible : but there is no disputing the 
proof given, that at the end of the tenth century there 
was translated into Arabic from Persian a collection 
of tales, whicli was the prototype of the Thousand 
and One Nights. The subject of the Hazar Atsana i^ 
:^aid by Abu YaTiib to be the story of a king who 
married a damsel of royal blood, full of wit and intel- 
ligence, named Shehrazad, who was accustomed to 
amuse her husband by relating stories to him every 
night, until he interrupted hei*, and put off the coii- 
chisiun to the following night. In this manner a 
thousand nights were passed. There was another 
female of the party named Dinarzad, wdio assisted the 
narratress. In the end the king became attached to 
Shehrazad, and spared her life. The author adds, that 
the Hazar AGana contains a thousand nights and two 
hmidredi couver^ariurr- by moonlight, and that he had 
several times seen a complete copy. He appear^ to 
have no great taste for the marvellous, as he concludes. 
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’If i> ill irtifji a bui)k ul It ife clear 

tliai rht* i)|>Iiiir)u of Mr. Lane, in denying the 
Pri-ian origin of the Arabian Xlglits, as far at least 
a- i)i<'ir [>]an and priiu'ipal peidbriners are concerned, 
wliollv unreliable. 

That laaiiy of tht* -tories current in Europe origi- 
tiafud in ILM’^lan hivcntiuii not at all improbable, but 
iiiilbiTuiiatelv We have no means of verifvinn; the fact. 

c. t ' 

The eontrary i> the ca-e witli the tietiuiJMjf the Hindus ; 
!nr although tlib lu'anch of their literature is yet im- 
(Ma'leLtly in\'e-tigate(h yet enough ha> been ascertained 
in d<a'U‘iii!iio tile actual existence in Sanskrit, or in 
xoniaeular translatluu- from it. of a very extensive 
ho‘!':aur(^ of' fiorii')!]. in wliich many of our European 
ao( j I iaiiiruiniC'^ are at once to lie recognised. This is 
oar- lau oiih' of the Pancha Tantra and Hitonadesa, 

» L 

^iii of urher collections, such as tlie \ etala Pancha- 

\ ui^arn iweuly-iive >tories ol a demon; the Slllha^aua 

h\oii tliirtv-two tales of the animated ima^^^'es 

* o 

-uj'pornun ilie ilirune of A^ikramaditya: the Siika 
'^aj'iaii. the -eventy rale- of a parrot: and a variety 
<>t pojudar collection- of a more miscellaneous de- 
Ma’ipiion. One of the mo-t intere^^tiug and extensive 
work, of rhi- cla-^ i- now however tor the first time 
ui:i'!«' hiuiwii te) the fmropoan [luMic Iw the industry 
and icai’iiiiia of Hr. Tleianann Brockhates. Sanskrit 
!h'>*tf--or in tho biiivervlty of Jeuu'‘b tlie Katha Sarit 
'^<_ara. <')• Ahdirrlieii-ammhiiig do- Somadevu. 


i'-O iii rliv -.uiiL' capacity.] 
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The work of which a portion is now- published in 
the original Sanskrit, with a German translation, the 
Kathd l^arit Sdgara, or ocean of the streams of nar- 
rative, i^ more commonly known in India as the Vnhaf 
Kathd y the great tale, or great collection of tales. The 
[popular nomenclature is however erroneous, and the 
compiler of the Katha Saiit Siigara declares expressly 
that his work is a compendium of a preceding and 
more comprehensive work, entitled the Vfihat Katha, 
of which it contains the substance. It corresponds 
exactly with the original: there is not the least de- 
})arture from it, only the style is more compressed in 
order to avoid the great prolixity of the primitive 
work. It has also been composed in verse, care 
having been taken to preserve the arrangement of the 
text and the interest of the stories. The author adds, 
that his object is ‘mot a reputation for learning, but 
the hope of enabling the memory more readily to 
retain the complicated net of narrative invention.'* 

"Midi ehrturditsvoll verbeiigeni] vor Sarasvati . Fackel 

mil aller Woite Sinn zu erleuditen, beginne i(*Ii diese Saniridiing. 
die das Mark der Yriliat Katha eiithalt. M ie das ursprungliche 
Werk, so ist aiidi dieses, man ^vird nirgeiid^ die gering<r«j Au^- 
laSMuig bemerkeii; inir die Sprache ist gedrangrer. uui die zn 
gro>se Ausdehiuing des Buches zu veruieiden. Den Kraften gr- 
mass babe ich mieh bemnht. den pa^^end^ten Aii>druek zu waliien. 
iiud indeni die versdiiedeii^ten (tenuitlisstinimungeu in den Er- 
zahlungeu dargvsteilt worden. i^t ein Werk eiitstanderi . das zu 
den (tediditen geredniet Averdeii katin. Meine Arbeit enTs[)rang 
nidu aus Begierde nadi dem Ruhrne der (telehi^anikeit. sombnai 
iiin leiditer deni Gedaditiiis'S das bunte Malirdieinietz zu be- 
wahren.** 
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Froiii tlii.s It L'lirar that the Vriliat Katlia was in 
all e^^eiiiial i-e^pca.Hs the >anie as the present work: 
i-ul iiia-iiiurli a^ it wa^ written in prose, ami witli that 
of (letall wliieli is the soul of all story- 
i^aliiia. it wa- witiiout a luuch more animated 

■ tiid inToiU'-tiiiii L'uriipilation. 

[U-riod at wliieli the original Vriluit Katha was 
('Miijpil,Ml unuertaim hut it iniut luu'e prece<led the 
<‘U‘\a‘i]ih ('enrui'V. inr rhar the date at whieli its 
ah-n.leuieul . the Katha ^arit Sahara, wa^ raamposed. 
!'hi- NNoik doi'iNe'- a preat part of its value, from the 
<'ii‘;Mni]-tanee iliat it^ date admits of po>itlve verifi- 
<'an<in: and alrliuimh r]u> i> Mib^capient to the time 
ai \\lii(di Indian ami nld Fersian stories first became 
.Koo'^^ihlr to Euro[)e. in e< )n^o([uence of their trans- 
larlon liito Araoie. yet it precede.^ the era of the actual 
iniaraiioii of rlie Worir< xc, the AVest, and establishes 
ih«ai‘ natinailizarioii in India at a date anterior to 
tin* uo-.-ihlo luti'odiirrioii of l\Iohaminedaii literature 
•uiioim^i ]liL llindtm. W hetlier ludiia wa'> inde))ted foi' 
u^ "tor'a/^ lo the alaeiaii i^(‘i*^ian'^ is doubtful: to some 
'‘\ioiu li p(,^-ihly va-: at learnt it very likely that 
niidee ti-r Sa--aiiian ja'inee- there was an active traffic 
ni all -tjrt- tahne-— thu-c of the liua^iuatlon a> well 

1' <'i ila‘ naij' l-"het\\ Ceil Iiidia and Persia, making it 
> ill lieiilr I o au laouTo i(j L'irher it> own iiidiu’enoim }>ro- 
omajwj)-, ih.iwevei’ tin- may have been, it is very 
i"- alnio-t lnipo^;siijle . rbat before the 
inii-rriblt* date oi die \ rihai Katha, before the actual 
f be Katha Sarii ^ag’aiai. the IJiudus should have 
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been indebted tu the Arabs for any of their story- 
tellinii. In truth, until the Arabs were saturated, as 

o ^ 

their own authors acknowledge, with translations from 
Persian, Indian and Greek, they were not a story- 
telling. not a literary, not a scientilie people. They 
had some poetry, some romance ; but the poems that 
were suspended at the Ka'aba. and the exploits of 
Antar, are of a very different descrintion from the 
rich and diyersilied pictures of social life which at 
first eyidenced the more adyanced civilisation of Persia 
and India, and afterwards accompanied the progress 
of society in Bagdad, Cairo and Cordoya. 

The date of the Katha Sarit Sagara admits of being 
determined with very tolerable precision. At the 
close of it, the author, Somadeya, states that he com- 
piled it at the desire of Siiryavati, a dowager rpieen 
(-)f Kashmir, for the amusement and instruction other 
grandson, Harsha i)eya, whilst under her guardianship. 
HarshaDeva reigned, as Professor Brockhaus mentions, 
about a. d. 11^5: but the Chronicles of Kashmir, the 
Baja Tarangihi, give us more exactly the time. Hai'sha 
beva was. according to Somadeva's genealogy of him. 
the M)n of Kala>a, the son of Ananta, the son of 
Sangrama, kings of Kashmir in '^accession. The Kaja 
Tarangiiji has the same series of descents, and both 
authorities designate Siiryayati as the wife of Ananta, 
mother of Kalasa and grandmother of Har>ha. The 
period a^^igned for the joint reigns of HarshaA three 
predeceN>or.s in the Baja Tarangihi is ^eventvsix years. 
Abiilfazl has the same names: but in Gladwin's tran^- 
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Jari(»i] uf tlie A yiiil Akliari the aggregate of the three 
I'eigij- but ThirtT-iHiC year>. The MSiS. of the work 
ai''" ]io\\'e\cr. iii the chrouological tables which they 
I'niitalii . excecbuiialy iucurrect. JJhlUa KaiaA the 
j u'irOcce^^ur <.)t >aiigraiiia , dicT a. J. 1025 (Asiatic 
h'a-carchc- . \'th. xv. p. NO), and seventy- six years 
addcdi lo thi> places Har^luiA acce^.'-ioii a. cl. 1101 A 
Vrcucdiiiy ti) the Ka-lnuir Ciirouicle. however, Siirya- 
\ari i-ui'iit her-ell wlrli lier husband Ananta's dead 
b()d\' i-iyht vaac'^ befoix^, or in a. d. lUOa. The coin- 
pilaiiMji :>i' rhe Katlia Saiit Sagara must have preceded 
I 111-' (‘\'Lair uy M)Uie few year-, ^o that we cannot be 
lar WiNMia In a-^^iyiihig it to about a. d. to which 

\\\i'VrU)\‘r wc lix thc 1110^1 luodem limit of all the 
-nab'- loiinO In the cuinpilatiun. The Katha Sarit 
>.mara rhen, considered in itself, and still more 
csp-Ticily as rlic representative of a still earlier 
coinpo-lriuii . rhe Vriliat Katha, i^^ the oldest extant 
:i--om]hmc of tales, except tlie Hindu original, and 
(he lir-r rran-latlon ot the Kalila and Danina, and it 
i> rljei’riorc indi-jum-able to the history of lictiun to 
'Nat*rumio wliat it coucaiur^. 

I lie Kalha Sarit Saa’ara i^ a large Work. It eom-.ists 
i,i .CMlir-'en book>. -ubdl\dded into 12-1 sections. The 
poialtiii puMi-lirMi by Profe-^eu* Brockllau^ extends to 


A**','*' ln‘i,i‘iUi i an^iMi. \ ui. 1 1 1. ]». tO ilit* reijju ot 

ti-iifi j. 1. JJl. p. ICiU. iUTs.^ eiul o! 

' ' ■ it' Kart'f piait- rli.^ r. nuiiuition of Dickla's 

_:!i [i I'li" ili< Mini ni [fjt' \t.ar lOoT (1. i. p* H.Uo.) uftoi* C-J- vt*ur’*i' 
'■ nn ’ 
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but five books, comprising 26 sections The Sanskrit 
text occupies 469 pages, the German translation but 
153, but it is very closely printed in a small type. 
Each book comprises a number of stories loosely 
strumi; too'ether, bv beln^' narrated for the recreation 
or inforniatioa of the same individuals, or arising out 
of their adventures. These are Vatsa, king ofKausainb], 
and his son Xaravahana-datta. The marriage of the 
latter with various damsels of terrestrial or celestial 
origin, and his elevation to the rank of king of the 
\ddyadharas, a class of heavenly spirits, are the 
leading topics of most of the books : but they merely 
(‘onstitute the skeleton of the composition, the sub- 
stance being made up of stories growing out of these 
circumstances, or springing from one another with an 
ingenuity of intricacy which, although the Abbe Dubois 
complains of it, is in reality one of the great charms 
of all such collections. 

"Un autre detain peut-etre qu'on pourra reproclier encore a 
red apoiogues. detaut dont an reste Jes coinpOditioiife urieiitales* 
preseiitent de frequens exempled. c‘est qu'ils s'eutrelareiif j>resqiie 
Tons les lias dans le'=^ autred de .sorte qn nne table coniinencee 
donne lieu, avant quelle soit finie, a ime seconde tabli‘, inter- 
romp iie bientdt elie-meiiie par uuc troisicine, et celle-ci pat' luie 
quatricnie'^'**/* 


[The text ot Books VI. Vll and VIII ^Ya,s published by the 
>ame (in Roman characters) at Leipsio in 1SG2, comprising sections 
27 — 50. and an analysis ot B. VI and VII in •'Berichre der Kgl. 
Sachsisclieii (I-eselischatt der Wisscnschatteu. ** Pliiloiogidch- 
historische Classe, Vols. 12 and 13.] 

[Le Fantcha Tautra. Paris: 1^2<^ PrcT’ace p. XIII.] 

II. 
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Tliis 1> no very grave imputation, for the Abbe admits 
rliar. -i'antoiir ne manque pas do revenir d son sujet 
rt finlr tou^ ivcits commences/' In the Katha 
Sai'lr Sagara tlic sturios all wind up at the end of each 
\njok. or not untrLM|iieiitly sooner. The action is never 
'-U'»jHa]{|ed lor any very prolonged interval, and the 
'•(niiplirarioii is not of Mich a nature or extent as to 
i'.aniM*! variety into confusion. The stories are always 
<‘liara<‘tci‘i/c<l hy the feature^ of Hindu nationality, 
and arc illustrative of Hindu opinions, usages and be- 
lioi. 1 lic\' (oxhibit, in a striking and interesting manner, 
ilic ]ioruliariti(-^ ut the social condition of India: and 
ili rh.' f x[)o^ui‘e ol it^ follies and vices furnish those 
deliiiration- of the ^-linllar imperfections of all civilized 
^oei(a\, oi wliiidi the general applicability and truth 
nave iVi'Oininended their imitation to the satirists and 
'^tory^^Ter^ ot hurojjc. The greater number of them 
turn upon the wiekedne'^s of women, the luxiuy, 
proriigaey. ireaclieiy and ci’aft of the female sex. 
i lic-r altribuTe> iiu doubt originate in the feeling’s 
liavi- aiway-i pei'S'adci;! tlie Eabt unfa\'ourabJe 
(i) rii<- Wipiiity It! tbe female eLaraeter: but we are not 
Ui mi'raiO' tlie lanyiiaye of satire; or the licentiousne.ss 
ol wit. lor riiitli, or r,-, ^uppo>e that the pictures which 
ii'i- rhii' ul'.cii oi the ilepravity of women owe not 
mim'i i.i thfir colouriiiy to the malignity of men. The 
a', iiiit_\ wlrli which this "tyle of portraiture was 
■I'lopted aijti iiiijji'owil upon in Europe. >huw> that 
‘■ithor ih,. \vn,iam of I'hri^tiau Europe were still more 
'em. O' uiaii tho'o (d liriia, or the men were >till less 
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disposed to treat them with deference and esteem. It 
is in this respect that stories of domestic manners 
contrast so remarkably with the inventions ofchivalric 
romance : and the homage paid in the latter to the 
virtues and graces of the female sex is a feature de- 
rived. in all probability, from that portion of their 
parentage which comes from the North, woman being 
ever held in higher honour amongst the Teutonic 
nations than amongst those of the South of Europe or 
of the East, and contributing, by the elevating influence 
>he was permitted to enjoy, to their moral exaltation 
and martial superiority. 

Although the text and translation of the Kathu 
Sarit Sagara are now published for the first time in a 
('onfmuoiis form, yet a short extract from the text has 
been previously published by Dr. Brockhaus himself 
— the story of the foundation of Pataliputra or Palibo- 
tlira. A translation of a larger portion of the work 
was jjublished in a Calcutta periodical, the Chmrterly 
(Jriental Magazine of 1824 — ^25^ from which a notice 
of the original has been recently inserted in the account 
of India, vvhich forms a number of the EdinburMi 
Cabinet Library. The Calcutta publication also had 
the merit of attracting the notice and exciting the 
interest of the present editor and translator, and thus 
leading to the publication which has given rise to our 
remarks. 

Our readers would probably be little }»rotited by any 

[Reprinted in the tir^r voluuie of thi'f division, p, L30 — 2hs,] 

S* 
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critlei-in- we might offer upon the result ot the edito- 
rial labour^ ut'Dr. Brockhaus. It is sufffclentto observe 
that rile text is carefully printed, upon a careful 
('dilation of live entire co}ues and one imperfect copy, 
'file la>t and three uf the former are to be found in 
ihe iinahiable eollection of oriental manuscripts at 
the India llinue: a fourth is in the collection of the 
Nan>ki'it Pi*ofe>sor of the L niversity of Oxford, and a 
lihli \\a> prot'ured })V Dr. Brockhaus from India. He 
Ita- (Muploved the-e materials with unremitting industry 
and judieioLi- ^eholar^hip. ami has given a very ac- 
eiirate typographic re[)re^entation of his original. The 
Hte<dianieal exeeiition of the wTjrk is creditable and the 
lype di''tinet. Dr. Brockhaus has followed Professor 
Bopph plan of >eparating conjunct words and marking 
I he -rparation — a device which we think unnecessary, 
and one vdiich is objectionable, as not unfrequently 
prod.uetive of greater uncertainty tlian that which it 
wa-- intended to obviate. The translation appears to 
\>r ill uetieral executed with very commendable fidelitv, 
uithnht -aei*liieliig ro a servile adherence to the ori- 
ginal all [>reteii-«ioim to elegance and spirit. For a 
\ iiMlnairioii of the>e opinions we must refer to the 
book it-eli, whil>t we proceed to otter a nummary ac- 
ruimr ot tile whole of the original work, wdth reference 
• -['Cc-lally to rhe light it may be expected to reflect on 

the history of tictioii, 

Ihi' Tii'-t liook is iutrwdnctorv. and refers the oriodn 
'll lilt' lalf' I'uiifuiiieil in rlu* ciillection to iio a 
iliai, ilic ,.lt.'lty Si\-a. who, it is said, rnlated 
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theiu in private conversation with hl^ wife, Parvati, 
for her entertainment. One of the attendants of the 
liod. Pushpadanta. took the liberty of listening, and he 
repeated them, under the seal of secresy, to his wife. 
Jaya. a sort of lady’s maid to the goddess. What 
woman, says the author, can restrain her tongue V 
Jaya takes an opportunity of intimating to her mistress 
that she is acquainted with the stories narrated by 
Siva, to the great mortllication of Parvati, who had 
flattered herself that they had been communicated to 
her alone. She accordingly complains to Siva of his 
having deceived her, and he vindicates himself by 
discovering the truth. Parvati thereupon pronounces 
an imprecation upon Pushpadanta, condemning him 
to be born upon the earth as a man: and she sentences 
his friend Malyavan. who had ventui*ed to intercede 
for him, to a like destination. The infliction of this 
punishment is a not uncommon fate of the subordinate 
divinities of the Hindus, when they incur the displeas- 
ure of the Dii majores, or e\en of holy sages. The 
degradation, however, endures only for a season, and 
terminates upon the occurrence of some preannounced 
catastrophe. On the present occasion , Parvati tells 
the culprits that they shall resume their celestial con- 
dition when Pushpadanta, encountering a Yaksha, a 
follower of Kuvera, the go<l of wealth, •■doom'd for a 
certain time to walk the earth.** as a Pisacha or goblin, 
shall recollect his own former state, and shall repeat 
to the Pisacha the stories he overheard from Siva; 
and when Malyavan, falling in with the Pisacha, shall 
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hear troui him again the stories that hi& friend Push- 
padanui liad narrated. The recitation of the stories 
form- al-o tlie limit of the YaksliaT sojourn amongst 
iiiortah. Tlii- machinery is of coarse exclusively 
fiindin 

ddie two demigod-, Pimhpadanta and Malyavan, 
are horn a^ two Brahmans* named Vararuchi and 
(funadhya, and their adventures as mortals constitute 
the -nhject of several tales. Some of these possess 
tniicli local intere-t: we have in them literary anec- 
dote- relating to eelehrated works and authors, as to 
Banini the grammarian : notices of historical persons 
and eN'eiit-. a> ot the accession of Chandragupta or 
Sandroc(_)[)tn-; and traditlom- of the origin of celebrated 
places, a< of that of Palibothra already alluded to. 
Idle cireiun-tances of the-e nariMtives are marvellous, 
it i- true, and are not to Ije received as facts. In the 
ah-eiice (jf all aiitlientic history and biographv, how- 
ever, rliey ar(‘ not without interest, and perhaps not 
without \alue; and in the place in wdiich they are 
found they are evi'deiice of the early date at which 
popular hidief a.--ented to legemB ,-till current. 

Ye hiid al-o in rhi- portum of the work various 
meidents and talc- wdiich are of wdde ^lis-semination. 
0>it* ui i\ii^ he-t-told -roiics in the wdiole wmrk occurs 
I pake>-a. the w^ife of Vararuchi, becomes, dur- 
!im the ab-ence of her lui-band, the object of the 
:t<ldj\--e- oi the king - family prie.-t. the commander 

the auar'M. the prince - tutor, and her husbandV 
lunkeic ^he make- a--ignations Avith them all: each 
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as he arrives is quickly followed by his successor, and 
is secreted only to be finally exposed and punished. 
The story " is the same in all essential respects as that 
of the Lady of Cairo and her four gallants, in Scott's 
additional Arabian Nights : and that of the merchant's 
wife and her suitors in the tale of the king, his fa- 
vourite, and the seven vizirs, translated by the same 
orientalist. It is also that of Arouya in the Persian 
tales: and it is also found as a Fabliau, that of Con- 
stant du Hamel, or ‘la dame qui attrapa un Pretre, un 
Prevot et un Forestier,’ (Fabl. de Le Grand, iv. p. 2T6): 
and it is worthy of remark, that the Fabliau alone 
agrees with the Hindu original in the mode of putting 
the suitors out of the wav, bv hiding them in baskets 
and disrobing them under the plea of a bath. 

There is in this part of the work some very curious 
matter, the purport of which it is not easy to conjec- 
ture, unless it conceal an intimation that the stories 
are of inferior, if not of foreign origin. Malyavan, or 
Guhadhya, in consequence of a dispute with a rival 
Brahman, foregoes the use of the Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
De.'Nva, or vernacular languages. He afterwards learns 
the Paisachi language, or that of the goblins, which 
enables him to receive the narrations as they are told 
him by the metamorphosed Yaksha orPisacha. Possibly 
the author thought some contrivance necessary to 
explain how the Pisiicha should be intelligible to the 
Brahman, and nothing more is meant than meets the 


[6ec above Vol. 1. p. 1G9 ti'.] 
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eve: liiit a hypothesi'^ luiu’ht be framed upon it, that 
the ‘'U*rie> were translations, \ylience made, it would 
ma be ea^v to explain, unless we call in Pehlevi, a 
hinauaae extinct or disused before the Katha Sarit 
^ay’ara was couipiled. However this may be. Guhaclhya 
havina heard the -toiies. extending to seven hundred 
rhoii-and stan;^a-. wrote them with his blood, for there 
wa- no ink in the forest. He tlien offered the work 
lo Satavahana. king of Pratishthana. who rejected it 
with abhorrence, on whicdi the autlior kindled a fire 
in the iore>t. and reading it aloud, to the great edifi- 
cation ot sj>irits and goblins, and birds and beasts, he 
iaiiaied it leat by hatf a- he finished the perusab The 
ncw.s of r]ii< proceeddiig at la-t reached the king, and 
1)0 repented <>!' what he liad done, and repaired to 
Gunadliva to <olicit the aift of the work. The sage 
con.-eiited to present the king; with the hundred thou- 
sand ver>e^ that iiad not yet been consigned to the 
thnne-. Sata^'ahana took it to his cap>ita], and having 
receive d an explanation of it from two of CTuhadhya's 
di-ci})le-. lie translated it from the language of the 
i^i>ach a'-. >ata\’aliaua. ki]]g of Pratishthana. it may 
be observed, i'' identifiable with the Sallvahana, whose 
reign, a. d. 7S, forms an epoch in the ordinary 
<'h)*onolr)gy of the Hindus *'b It would seem as if 
O’aditioii a^eribed to him the patronage of this class of 
r t *nipo''ition. and the]*e 1< notliiug very improbable in 

^ M .O. Vnl. L p. 1-1 ] 
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the supposition that the golden age of Indian fabling 
dates about the connnenceinent of the Christian era. 

The second book is supposed to commence that part 
of the original narrative which was not consumed, and 
records the adventures of Udayana, king of Kausambi, 
a prince of great celebrity in the plays and poems of 
the Hindus, and his marriage with Vasavadatta, 
princess of Ujjayiih. The third book describes his 
acquisition of a second bride, Padmavati, princess of 
Magadha: and the fourth book the birth of the son of 
Vatsa, by A'asavadatta, Xaravahanadatta: at the same 
time sons are born to the chief ministers of Vatsa, 
and they become the companions and councillors of 
the young prince. The fifth book records the adven- 
tures of a mortal, who became king of the heavenly 
beings termed Yidyadharas, a class of spirits who 
reside upon the loftiest peaks of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, who possess superhuman longevity and faculties, 
and the knowledge of what is passing beyond their 
presence. They have in many cases been mortals, 
and are constantly connected with human beings in 
friendship and enmity, love and hate. The story of 
their king is told to illustrate the manner in which the 
destiny of Naravahanadatta, who it is foretold will be 
king of the A'idytidharas, can he fulfilled. With this 
tale the publication of Dr. Brockhaus closes. 

In the stories which this portion of the Katha Sarit 
Sagara comprises, we have various details which are 
recognisable in the fiction of the West, some possibly 
accidental, but others of too peculiar a nature to have 
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occunvil iiidepeiicleiitJy to ditferent inventors. Thus 
we neeil not i<leutity ^dl^sa with Orpheus, because his 
musical pi*uticdency on the lute subdues the animals 
oi the forest to his will; nor is it necessary to refer 
to the tale of Troy for the origin of a contrivance by 
which he is taken prisoner, a hollow wooden elephant 
instead of a horse, in which armed men are concealed; 
although perhaps traces of some such stratagem were 
scattered over the East long before it came to Virgil. 
“'Habebat poeta fabulam a inultis tractatain et vul- 
^aareiii ante -e positam.'* The ca.^e is difterent with 
otlun* analogies, bluliasena. a young merchant, is 
i:oiii[)el!ed tu leave hi^ wife. Devasmita, for a season, 
on matters of business. The separation is painful to 
hoth. and file pain is aggravated by fears on the wife's 
part ot her husband's inconstancy. To make assurance 
donltiy ^ure, a couple of divine lot^^ flowers of a red 
colour are obtained in a dream, the hues of which, 
the married pair are told, will fade, should either prove 
lint rue. Some >uch inarvellous indication of unsullied 
honour i- execeddngly commuii in European romance. 
1^^ i- not always the same, hi Ariosto the test is a 
cup. the wine of which is spilled by the unfaithful 
lo\'er who attempts to drink from it: this device also 
occur- in the I'omances of Tristram. Perceval and La 
Morte d Arthur, and is well known by La Fontaine's 
\erNl,,i!. -La .'oupe enchantee.' Spencer has derived 
Ifw frijslle ot f lorimel troin the^e sources, or more iin- 
luediately from the Fabliau, -Le luanteau mal taille,’ 
an English ver-ion of which is published in Percy's 
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Reliqiies, "The boy and the mantle/ In the Ge^ta 
Komanorum the test is the whimsical one of a shirt 
which will require neither washing nor mending as 
long as the wearer is true. There are not wanting, 
however, instances of such a test as that of vSomadeva. 
In ‘'Amadis de GauF it is a garland; in ^Les Contes a 
rire' a flower, and in "Perce Forest* it is a rose, 
which borne by a wife or maiden of immaculate virtue 
preserves its freshness, but withei’s if the wearer is 
unchaste*. 

Guhasena falls in with boon companions, who learn- 
ing the purport of his lotus, and the virtue of his wife, 
set off, like lacliimo, to put it to the proof. They find 
an old Buddhist priestess willing to promote their 
designs. In order to shake the constancy of the mer- 
chant's wife, she visits her, and leads along with her 
a bitch held by a string, whom she takes an opportun- 
ity of feeding with a piece of meat strongly seasoned 
with pepper; the effect of the seasoning is to draw 
tears from the eyes of the animal ; and whenDevasinita 
inquires why the animal weeps, the old woman tells 
her that she and the bitch were in a former life the 
wives of a Brahman who was frequently from home 
in the service of the state; during his absence she 
amused herself as she pleased, but the other wife was 
ot rigid virtue and turned a deaf ear to all her suitor^. 
They have both been born again in their actual forms, 
and with a recollection of their former ^tate of exi^tence, 
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ailil the once tairhful wife now weeps for the penalty 
-he pays for her eohlness and cruelty. Now this con- 
trivanee Is (jiiite eoiisistent with the Hindu notion of 
till.* uieTenipsvelio>is. and is clearly of Indian origin. 
It wa- neverthele-s naturalized wdth suitable modifi- 
catioii< in Europe, although not directly from the 
Ivaslunirian eoinpilatioii. for it was introduced into the 
\Ve-r about the same time that the Katha Sarit Sagara 
wa- compiled. It occurs in the ‘Disciplina Clericalis " 
ni' Petrus AIfon-u>. a Spanish Jew who wrote about 
a, d. llUh. His materials were obtained chiefly 
throiiali the Aiaibian wmiters. and it must have been 
hv way i.tf Bagdad that the story travelled from 
Hindu-tan to Spain. It was speedily taken hold of by 
iho cnnreui’< and trouveurs, and appeal’s in Le Grand’s 
Fabliaux a- *La vieille 411! seduisit la jeune fllle"^'*.* 
ddio French might almost pass for a translation of the 
San-krit ddie woman gives "dme (diienne a- manger 
dm^ clio-es fortement saupoudrees de seneve. qui lui 
pi<a)talt le palai- er les narines, et Fanimal larinoyait 
f>eaueoup." Sl]e then show'^ her to the young woman 
and tell- hiu* that the bitch wa'- her daughter, “son 
malheur fut d'avoir le ca.eur dur...Diea Fabienvenge: 
\ oye/ en quel that pour la punir il a reduit mapauvre 
[die. et Comment elle pleure sa faute. The story 
becaiiic extremely jiopular: it was inserted in the 
He-ta liomanoruin a- ’ddie old woman and her little 


il. l\ W, V. Si'll mi (Ir. No. XIV and p. l'2'J if.] 
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clog'^f’ and it also has a place where we should little 
expect to find it, — in the Promptuarium of John Herolt 
uf Basil, an ample repository of materials for sermons •' * ! 
It is worthy of note that the European eonteurs make 
the example effective, — female virtue yields to such 
a warning. The Indian narrative has a more moral 
denouement. Devasmita appears to relent, and invite^ 
her lovers to an entertainment, where they are plied 
with wine in which a narcotic drug has been infused, 
and when they fall asleep they are branded on the 
forehead with the mark of a dog's foot, and then turned 
out of the house. They return to their own country 
disappointed and disgraced. Devasmita, fearing that 
her husband may be the victim of their revenge, foh 
lows them in the garb of a man and character of a 
merchant. She makes acquaintance with her husband, 
who does not know her in her disguise, and after a 
season applies to the king of the country to reco\er 
(^ertain persons whom she denounces as her runaway 
slaves. These were her suitors, who are accordingly 
obliged to appear, and are claimed by Devasmita as 
her slaves. She appeals to the brand on their browN 
in testimony of their servile condition; their turbans 
are removed, and the mark becoming manifest is 


[ch. 2S. See Swan's translation. L 347. and Grasse's 

II. m] 

[Latin Storie'^. ed. by Th. Wrigbt, London: iN42, No. XIII 
& p. *218. See also Loiselenr Deslongchainps, 1. 1.. p. 107 f and 
J. H. von del' Hagen. Hesuniuitabenrenei . 1^70. L CXII ti'.J 
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udiultteJ as })roof. Subsequently Devasmita consents 
ro accept a liberal ransom frmu them, with which she 
ciu'ichcs her luisbarKl. to whom she makes herself 
known, and they return home together to be separated 
no more. 

In the ^tory of Saktideva, which forms the main 
mbjecr of the fifth book, we liave, along with a 
ecmilne national charukter. many particulars found in 
other {'ollet'tion'^. The Princess of ^"arddhamana, 
when pressed by her father to marry, declares she 
Will have no mail lor lier Imsband but one who has 
\!'-ited the ‘(foldcn City, Public proclamation to 
rhi^ olhM't is made: and Saktideva, a young and dis- 
■-olntc, but courageous and enterprising Brahman, 
ujidei-takc'^ to discover what no person is acquainted 
with, the situation of the city to which a visit is to 
win the hand of the princess. He first has recourse 
io an old lierinir, who refers him to his still older 
fa'dther, by wIujui he is sent r>n to a certain island — 
in wlilrli particular^ Saktideva resembles Mazin of 
Klu_ >i*a>an in hi^ ->earch after the island AVak-al-wak. 
In the N'oyages lie consequentlv performs he is re- 
[Heatedly >hi[>wrecked, and on one occasion is caught 
ii) a whirljHjob hke Llysses. and escapes in a similar 
manner, by jumping up and clinging to the branches 

a fig-tree. — the Indian fig-tree, — the pendulous 
braiielie- of whlelj are more within reach than those 
ot the .'Sicilian tig can be. making it doubtful whether 
liuiiier did iiot l)r)rrow the incident from some old 
tci^iern tictlou. h roiu hence Saktideva is <'onveved 
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V)y a gigantic bird, one of the race of Garuda, the bird 
of Vishnu, and prototype of the ‘Roc,’ to the place he 
is in search of. The Golden City is the residence of 
Vidyadharis, females of the Vidyadharas only, so 
Wak-al-wak is inhabited by female genie alone. The 
chief of the sisterhood welcomes him as her future 
husband; but deeming it necessary to obtain her 
father’s consent, she and her companions depart to 
ask his sanction. Saktideva is left in possession of 
the palace, \yith a recommendation not to ascend the 
central terrace. He of course disregards the injunction. 
He finds three pavilions on the terrace, enters them, 
and discovers to his great horror the three apparently 
lifeless corpses of beautiful damsels, — one of whom is 
the princess of Varddhaniana. Quitting the last 
chamber he comes to a reservoir of water, by the side 
of which stands a horse caparisoned. iSaktideva ap- 
jjroaches to mount him, but the steed kicks him into 
the reservoir. When he struggles to the surface he 
finds himself in the midst of a well-known pjond in his 
native city, Varddhamana. tSome similar incidents 
occur in the story of Mazin ; and the catastrophe, more 
humourously but less poetically related, is that of the 
third Calendar in the Arabian Nights. 

Again we find an analogy with the tale of Mazin. in 
the consecjuence of Saktideva’s satisfying the princess 
that he has been to the Golden City. She is in truth 
a Vidyadhari, condemned for a time to wear a mortal 
shape: the term has expired; she Hie-, away tu re.Mime 
her pi’oper form, which was lying seemingly inanimate 
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in the palace of the Golden City, and thither Saktideva 
>etr< off to recover her. (hn Ids way he meets with 
other two nymphs, whom he espouses : they prove to 
lit- the uriginals of two of the three lifeless bodies he 
had semi, and in fact are Yidyadhan's. By his mar- 
I'iaae with them he himself becomes a \'ldyadhara, 
and then [iroceed>, without difficulty, to the island of 
tile Golden City, where he rinds the former princess 
of \dirddhaiuana, a^ well as the (jueen of the female 
inhabitants of the island. He marries them also, and 
repair.' with his wive^ to their common father, the 
kina of the ^ idyadhan's, who resigns the sovereignty 
to him, to be exercised only until the son of Yatsa 
.'hail he born'"'. The occurrence of this event is the 
ucca'ion of his appearance. 

The iiiaui purpose of the sixth book is the atarriage 
nf the young prince with the daughter of Kalingasena, 
a princes^ .-prung from a celestial nymph, and who 
at had been enamoured of \hirsa5 and desirous of 
brcffiUiitig hi> wife. Vat^a is well enough disposed to 
marry lier : but a> he has two veives already, hi^ chief 
minister '^ugge^ts to him that he may be contented. 
.V triend of the princes>, a nymph of air, is also op- 
po>ed t.> the match, and a variety of tales are recited 
<m either .■;ide in .support of the reasonings for and 
agaiimt the union. One of these is the story of the 
wife lit a ioo!i>h Brahman, who liberates her husband 
h-mii a bad bargain with a Pisacha or goblin, by a 
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device not of a very delicate description. The story 
was not the less acceptable to the conteurs of Europe, 
for the point is precisely the same as that of ‘le petit 
diable' de Papefigue of Fontaine. In the end, a spirit 
of air, in love with the princess, assumes the semblance 
of Vatsa, and in his person weds her. She becomes 
reconciled to what is without remedy, and has a 
daughter, who is the bride of Vatsa’s son. 

In the next book Naravahanaclatta niarries a 
\ Klyadhan: the wedding is celebrated at the residence 
of the lady’s father, on one of the snow-ciwvned sum- 
mits of the Himalaya. AVhen the married couple return 
to Kausambi the voung bride persuades her husband 
to throw open the doors of the inner apartments, 
and allow free Ingress to his friends and associates. 
’•The honour of women,” she affirms, protected by 
their own principles alone : and where these are cor- 
rupt, all precautions are vain.” The object of this 
arrangement is not only, howcAmr, the emancipation 
of the women from jealous restraint, but provision for 
die carrying on of the series of tales, as the prince’s 
companions are their ordinary narrators. The stories 
that then ensue bear hard in general upon the 
conduct of women : but some are told in their vin- 
dication. A king has many wives, and an elephant of 
celestial race. The elephant is struck dead by a bird 
of the Garuda breed, and the incident throws the 
prince into great affliction. A voice from the sky 
proclaims that the animal will be restored to life by 
the touch of a chaste woman. The king commands 
II. 
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one (.if bis ^vives to perform the operation. She puts 
her lirnid oii the elepha?it. but there is no I’esuscitation; 
the rest e(‘|Qally fail. The king then turns them all 
off. a!i(,l trie-; his luck elsewhere. He is invariably 
(lisapjiointed, and at last relinquishes his quest in 
de.'pair. The moral of this story is the occasion and 
conneciinu link of the Arabian AiHits. and is the 

< - o 

liurtliHii of that of Gioconclo, a? related by Ariosto*. 

Thi^ book is devoted to the further illustration 

of ilie ihode In which the prince may attain the elevation 
tluit has been promi.^ed him, by the relation of the 
advcnrure^ of a prince named Siiryaprabha , who 
Iiecaiiic kin^’ of the Yidyadharas. The scene of action 
um-rly in the regions beIo^y or those above the 
earth, and the dramatis pei^ome are the Nagas or 
snake-^odi> uf Patala and the Yidyadharas of mid air. 
llu' :^torie-^ have little of humanity to recommend them, 
and lu-e in interest what they gain in the wonderful. 
They -erve to illustrate, however, tide notions of the 
Hindus witli regard to magic, and to those classes of 
creature'^ who hold a middle .station between human 
aiibl di\ine: and it ^eenis not improbable that many 
of the iiieibleuts in the Thoui^aml and One Nights, in 
which magician^, ^vitciie^, Peris and Jins, are impli- 
cated, are traceable to the>e inventions of the Hindus. 
Being- oi supernatural origin, (jr the possession of 
supernatural powers by mere mortals, have no doubt 
a place in every form of popular superstition, ancient 
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or modern; but there are some coincidences which 
cannot well have been derived from a mere community 
of imagination, and which are not very intelligible 
until they are traced to some one existing system. 
There are some peculiarities in Hindu belief which 
explain much of the magic in other collections. Thus 
the adept in the practices of the Yoga philosophy is 
supposed, amongst other marvellous faculties, to have 
that of (Quitting his own body and animating any other 
he pleases. Now this involves a doctrine of some of 
the Hindu psychological schools. Besides the gross 
external corporeal frame, the soul is invested with a 
subtile body, made up of the impalpable senses and 
rudiments of matter, and it is this vehicle of soul 
which migrates with it from one bodv to another after 
death, or may be made by the perfection of the Jogi 
in his exercises to travel at his commands. Frequent 
instances of this occur in Hindu tales: thus in the first 
book of the Katha Sarit Sagara, Indradatta, the 
Brahman, takes possession of the dead body of king 
Xanda, recently deceased, leaving his own body In the 
thicket, intending to resume it. The minister, suspect- 
ing the nature of the king's recovery from apparent 
death, })ut v'ishing to keep him on the throne, the heir 
being yet an infant, commands search to be made for 
all dead bodies, that thev inav be burnt. Amongst 
them the de'Crted body of Indradatta is consumed, and 
he is obliged to remain in that which he had pui'ijosed 
to occupy only for a season. He is therefore known 
in tradition as Yogananda. or the magic Xanda. So 
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in the case of the four Vidyadhan's in the last book; 
tlieir uwn bodies were left inanimate in the chambers 
uf the Golilen City, whilst they occupied persons of 
inferior excellence: and in this book Siiryaprabha 
finds in Patala a htelcss giant : he is told that it is his 
uwii ])roper lorn}, unci he conserjuently lays down the 
dwariisli huinan body he is incased in, and resumes 
ihatoflrb former m^antic self. There can be little 
doubt, that any such device occurring in the fictions 
ol' otlra* Cuiintries is of Indian origin. There is one 
well-known exemplification of it in the story of 
Fadlallali, in the Persian tales, where the Dervish, 
who animates the body of the dead bird, avows he 
had learned the art from an ancient Brahman in the 
The substance of this story is given in an 
Italian work of the end of the sixteenth century, 
•Peregrinaggio di tre glovani figliuoli del Ee di Se- 
rendij)po. rranslated trom the Persian by M. Chri- 
''totui’o, Arineno. Venice: 1584. It has been thence 
irausti4‘red to tlio \Soirees Bretonnes de Gueulettev' 
Tlieiv ''cein'^ no particular reason for an occasional 
mctaiiiorpli<)si-. , not uncommon in both Eastern and 
\\ tiction, that ut ialries into serpents, as in the 

-n»ry nt Z^Eeide in the Arabian Mglits. Hindu notions 
account t‘»r it at once. The Xagas of the subterrene 
reg^'m'^ are in their own persons serpents — demi- 
divine. but snakes nevertheless. They have, however, 


.Diihloa ^ Hi. rory ml Fiction. TnmsL by F. Liebrecbt. p. 411. 
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the power of assuming human forms, and the snake 
maidens are of very slippery virtue as well as of ex- 
ceeding beauty. They are very fond of paying visits 
to earth, where, upon an emergency, they drop the 
human shape and appear as snakes. Of the Vidya- 
dharas notice has already been taken. They correspond 
with the benevolent Genii and Peris of Arabian and 
Persian fiction, whilst the malignant Genii are re- 
presented by theEakshasas: of inferior spirits, goblins, 
ghouls, ogres, ogresses, and the like, there is no lack 
of counterparts in the Vetalas, Pisachas. Yoginis and 
Dcikinis, of the Hindus. Of the j^araphernalla of 
magical machinery there is also abundance. Thus in 
the first book of the Katlui Sarit Sagara, Putraka, the 
reputed founder of Pataliputra, or Palibothra, becomes 
possessed of a staff that creates what it delineates, a 
cup that is always full of meat and drink, and shoes 
of swiftness, or a pair of slippers that enables the 
wearer to travel speedily through the air. The latter 
virtue, for a given time at least, is also ascribed in the 
third book to certain mustard -seeds extracted from 
the navel of a corpse in which a goblin resided. Vi- 
diishaka, the hero of the tale in which this occurs, 
possesses also a sword of sharpness, which nothing 
can resists. Nothing also is more frequent than for a 
sage, or magician, or an adventurer, to have a Vetala, 
a Rakshasa, or a Vidyadhara — a goblin, a giant, or a 
genie, for a servant or a slave. It is worthy of notice 
too. that the Rakshasa, who is a cannibal as well as a 
giant, like the ‘Fee fa fum' heroes of this class, so 
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in the case of the four Viclyadhan's in the last book: 
their i.iwii liodies were left inanimate in the chambers 
uf the Golden City, whilst they occupied persons of 
inferior excellence: and in this book Siiryaprabha 
finds in Patala a lifeless giant : he is told that it is his 
(jwii ]iroper form, and he conse(|nently lays down the 
dwartish human body he is incased in, and resumes 
ihatofhi^ former cGantic self. There can be little 
doiilit, tliat Hiiv '^Lieh device occurring in the fictions 
of other countries is of Indian oidgin. There is one 
\v(dl- known exemplification of it in the story ol 
Fudlallali, in the Persian tales, where the Dervish, 
who animates the body of the dead bird, avows he 
had learned tlie art from an ancient Brahman in the 
indie-. The sub-taiice of this story is given in an 
Italian work of the end of the sixteenth century, 
‘Peregrinaggio di tre glovani figliuoli del Ee di Se- 
rendippo.* Translated from the Persian by M. Chri- 
-t‘dnru, ArmeJio. Venice: 1584. It has been thence 
iraii-ihrred it.) tliG 'Soirees Bretonnes de Gueulette"^.' 

ddiei'i^ -Gem- no particular reason for an occasional 
mi*ramnrplio-i> , not uncommon in both Eastern and 
WG-tern tietiun, that of fairies into serpents, as in the 
-tc»ry i)f Zoheide in the Arabian Xights. Hindu notions 
account fnr it at once. The Xagas of the subterrene 
region- are in tbeir own per>ons serpents — demi- 
divine, hut snakes nevertheless. They have, however, 
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the power of assuming human forms, and the snake 
maidens are of very slippery virtue as well as of ex- 
ceeding beauty. They are very fond of paying visits 
to earth, where, upon an emergency, they drop the 
liuman shape and appear as snakes. Of the Vidya- 
dharas notice has already been taken. They correspond 
with the benevolent Genii and Peris of Arabian and 
Persian fiction, whilst the malignant Genii are re- 
presented by thePakshasas: of inferior spirits, goblins, 
ghouls, ogres, ogresses, and the like, there is no lack 
of counterparts in the Vetalas, Pisachas, Yoginis and 
Dakinis, of the Hindus. Of the paraphernalia of 
magical machinery there is also abundance. Thus in 
the first book of the Katha Sarit Sahara. Putraka, the 
reputed founder of Pataliputra, or Palibothra, becomes 
possessed of a stalf that creates what it delineates, a 
cup that is always full of meat and drink, and shoes 
of swiftness, or a pair of slippers that enables the 
wearer to travel speedily through the air. The latter 
virtue, for a given time at least, is also ascribed in the 
third hook to certain mustard -seeds extracted from 
the navel of a corjise in which a goblin resided. Yi- 
diisliaka, the hero of the tale in which this occurs, 
possesses also a sword of sharpness, which nothing 
can resists. Nothing aho is more frequent than for a 
sage, or magician, or an adventurer, to have a Vetala, 
a Rakshasa. or a Yidvadhara — a goblin, a aiant. or a 
genie, for a servant or a slave. It is worthy of notice 
too. that the Rakshasa, who is a cannibal as well as a 
giant, like the ‘Fee fa fnm' heroes of this class, so 
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Nvell kijown ill our iiar>erl6s, is as remarkable for 
>tu[iiiliTv as malevolence and cannibalism. The follow- 
ina' sTurv" exhibits both these characteristics: — 

Tfin Prince of rarddhamdna. 

'‘Ovrreiun of Vurduhaniaiui iiad several sons, of whom 
thr: Nounu'csr. ^fingablluja. was his father's favourite, being dis- 
liuiju’-licd alfovc Ih- brorhers fur grace and beauty, skill in. 
ihartiai . and gt?nriene-s of c]is[)Osition. The partiality 

! ' ib^ kiac. and rhu superiority of S/ingabliuja, excited the envy 
aiidi jraimiHv of Ids brothers, and they were not satisfied until 
r}iu\ had deviled a plan to erfect bis removal, and, they hoped^ 
uceoiiiphhh hi- destruction, without their incurring peril or sus- 
pkioii. Tinu-e dwelt a Eakshas in forests of Vaddhamana. 
Nvho ua- tie- terror of the -Lirrounding di:?tricrs. appearing from 
rime ro riiite in the mo^r hhleou'^ ;?hapes. and carrying off* cattle, 
and ‘e\en luiuian crearuri^s. tor his ^u^teiuince. Him the princes 
propuiaie?! by prayer^ and nbhitions. in riie liope of securing his 
to gm rid of riiLir ohnoxinn,-; brorher. Their end was 
.n he-r a< < idtUicail}' attained. In the course of his predatory cx- 
ciir-ioK^ bb-k-ha- one ilav made his appearance on the field 
\h'!vrr rli - [irnice- WiTe engaged in the -^port (d' archery, in the 
iorm of a largo and uucoiirh crane. Ihe voiulr^ proposed to try 
men '-kdl up«n. tiio intruder, and directed tlieir shafts against 
hnn. 'ati ill am. th*' 'CTi] keepiing ar too great a distance, or, by 
elnma'na In- ]Mi-nion. evading tlie armw'. Sfingabhuja Avas not 
''O LUiril' ( atd'. d. and his v capon lodged in the wing of the crane, 
.'r'flaking Inm a- it -< emed to the eartli. Ihe prince advanced to 
^e< aiN* ni" prize. ]>iir tin* AVounded Idrd coiitrived to retire as 
njg<d Hiiija afhiin'.'t.-d. tir-t -lowly, and a- it Seemed AA'itli pain, 
mud b^- a['p< Hie. (I giaduailv to aiapure vigour, and at last flew 
'•!> " '»h rg, ai’vmw adhering to ]ii> -ide. Sfingahhuja. aaTo had 
o. > n uiaun a e-tn-iderable di-tauce from rile exareising gVoiiud, 
.'C 1 mnwlln.g o> hm airuw. fi>lluAAed the eraue as long as lie 

'VJL eh. UroLkhaim. p. iio. Comp. R. Kohler in 

B- ni' "t.CTvai and (^cciuenr.“ Vo]. IL p. lid If.] 
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as in sight, and when the bird had disappeared, continued to 
trace him through the forest by the drops of blood which at in- 
tervals were visible on the leaves of the trees or on the turf 
beneath them. 

•'Ill this pursuit the day had elapsed, and the prince found 
himself at sunset in the vicinity of a spacious garden, adjoining 
to a place of vast dimensions and extent. Utterly unacquainted 
with the place he had come to, and being unable to follow the 
track through the gathering gloom, Sfingabbuja determined to rest 
where he was lor the night, and in the morning * endeavour to 
retrace his steps. He accordingly entered the garden to learn 
from some of the menials of the palace the name of the person 
to whom it belonged, and to solicit the hospitality of its owner. 

•’In the mean time the princes returned home, and reported 
to the king that his favourite son had been carried off by the 
Rakshas. and had undoubtedly been made the monster’s meal. 
The king and the mother of Sfingabbuja were overwhelmed with 
affliction at this intelligence, the truth of which was confirmed 
by the tailure of all the parties sent out in quest of the prince to 
discover any vestiges of him. 

-After Avandering some time through the garden without meet- 
ing with any individual, Sfingabbuja came to a large and stately 
Bar tree, in the centre of a smooth grass plot, and beheld seated 
at its foot a nymph of uncommon ioA^eliness, so that he was dis- 
posed to look upon her as the tutelary divinity of the grove. 
She was no less impressed by his appearance, and in an instant 
a mutual affection sprang up between them, before a syllable was 
interchanged. Eecovering from his surprise, the prince advanced 
and saluted the damsel; and having informed her of his name 
and rank, and the eircumstances which had brought him thither, 
inquired who she Avas and Avhat she was doing there. She replied, 
I am named Rupasikha. and am the daugtber of the Rakshas, 
Agnisikha. who dAvells in this palace, and who is the person you 
luiA'e wounded in the form of a gigantic crane. No archer but 
Auuirself in all the three Avorlds could have hit buch a mark ; but 
his Avound is healed by the application of the divine remedies 
which be possesses, and he Avill no doubt Avelcome so heroic a 
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ri» iji-. and Lold him M'orthy of his alliance. The 

piiiiCc -iiitablv to gracious advances, and the damsel 

»'.-paii\d :■) iit-r farlun* m arniounee their guest, declaring at the 
ram- rhm kio liad ser hn* heart upon lia\ ing him for her 

hU'haiHi. and tLat she would put an end to her existence unless 
liLi’ faTl't'* c< uiS'.uued tiie ujaUch 

■'Now A^ni'^lklia. notwith^randing bis canibalism and other 
ti.-iith-li pi op.eo^iih^^. was fond of his daughter, and was not over- 
\w--t . ^o ih:i’ ht' cfjald he ea-il\ coaxed or Terrihed into a com- 
[.liaiie.' \\i(h all Rujci-ikhah wished. He therefore told her to 
aoiiihu r till' piincc into the [adaca, and iwomised not onlp" that 
li< Would Hot luit him. hiir that he would accept liim as his son- 
u-hn\ oo iriiain eon-linon^ : he de-^ired her at the same time to 
-o an-1 ofiMg iii'r -i-tcr-. and the espoiiTals should take place 

tnf 'tit 

*dh‘oa-ik]ia. ^s!lo wa^ nnic'h -hrewdi r than her sire, perceived 
lu- dun. and eoiiii‘^'-id to ifirimai^ to the priiice Imw it might be 
< < 'in o ! ,-( {‘_N, 1 .!■' part}' wa^ coliecleJ: Sfiiigahhiija liaving pre- 

tMii >'<]. ai'd ht eii artiri d h^ order of Agnisikha in bridal 
’•‘''men:- Ids til- j'riii'-o'v a-n ai!*^hinenr . he beheld a hundred 
taauii :u d-.fore bim. all arra}'ed and decorated alike, and so 
pe::o('(]y -b'diar ‘u form aiidi features rbat it was impossible to 
di-i 1 mij'iaro .m rrom anotiime The father giving the prince a 
1 liapb T. dicvn'cd {dm to pla< e it on RtioaMkha's neck, and she 
^b-'ubi o<‘ '^{ ingabiiuja appeared tr- hesitate: but his mistress, 

!u A'' h;id -u-]/-'udcil a small blo^^om from the hair 
tbai p.iinu .w( p.o' lou h'Uid. and guided by this signal the prince 
]• ri .d Id- ' rifU*. 

*’Amd-iUlia ihuu di^comliied. Thmi told the prince that the 
U'ddi].: OMi-dd i.ot takr_- place before the next morning, as his 
rueiji.a-ikiia mu-: Im,- pie-‘.ut ac rereuiouv, 'Do vou.' 

ui'C’. .|. ■^o and him: Ic' live-, ahrmt twentv miles 

"'i '-i “’1 !■ u ['h 'I ^i\a m ilit' ioro-r; a^k him to he here 

‘'rs dc fou,.ei' 0 \. ].ei (i<i y.nj ictinai uichout fail to-day.' 
e-'' . n.i '’.‘adih a--, {it. d: bur iMubir Id- <le[‘arrnre. Rupadikha. 
uU' -'I u le ’ faf'it-’ - _ ^fto^ided hha with a lleot horse. 

> ■ t e hii o! .'an *. a ( up .h v, atca. a leu' dry sticks and a match. 
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and told liim what to do to escape from the snare that was laid 
for him; for she was a fairv. prescient of events and command- 
ing the elements. 

*’ Sfiiigabhuja set off and soon arrived at his journey's end, 
where he found Dhiiinasikha, an old monster more hideous and 
savage than his brother. As soon as his message was delivered, 
the prince abruptly withdrew as he had been enjoined by his 
ini^tress. sprang upon his horse, and set off at full speed. When 
lie had ridden a few yards he turned his head round and saw the 
cannibal close behind him. on y hich, in conforniitv to his in- 
structions. he threw the handful of earth upon the ground, and 
an immense mountain separated him from his pursuer. He now 
relaxed his speed, but soon repented of having done so, as Dhu- 
maMkha was again close at his heels. He therefore, as directed 
in such an emergency, poured the water on the earth, and a broad 
and stately river flowed between him the cannibal. The 
prince nevertheless urged on his horSe. but to little avail, as 
Dhdniasikha had traversed the stream, and wits once more upon 
him. His last resource was his Setting the 

sticks on tire he cast them on the path of the Rakshas. who was 
immediately enveloped and destroyed by a niiglity flame. 

'* Sfingabbuja completed his journey, and alighting from his 
hoi>e announced to Agnisikha the delivery of his message. The 
Rakshas. surprised at his safe return, began to think the prince 
something more than human, and to tremble for his own security. 
He therefore allowed the marriage to be consummated, stipulat- 
ing only that Sfingabbuja and his wife should continue to reside 
with him. 

•'For a time the young couple, delighted with each other, and 
therefore with everything and everybody about them, lived hap- 
]>ily in Agnisikha’s palace, till at length Sfingabhuja began to 
pine for his parents and liis home. His wife perceived what was 
paN^ing in his mind, and readily agreed to accompany him. They 
departed clandestinely: but their flight was soon known to 
AgiiiMkha. who having the faculty of moving tlirongh the air. 
•n'ertook them before tliey had completed their journey. On 
marking his approach, the prince, by his wife's desire, hid him- 
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-elf O svliil-t a^-uiiic'd rlie r^einblance of a wood-eutter. with 
axo and in liaiid. As Soon as the Rakshas saw the sup- 

posed woodman, he descended and asked him it he had seen a 
\ uuth and damsel Mich as he described. Riipasikha replied, *A"es, 
they are rnrrher in the forest, in great grief, and are cutting 
taggots to hum the corpse of their father, one Agnisikha, who is 
ju-r dead.* Agni'^iklia. alarmed to hear of his owm demise, and 
not (piife ^ure whether he was alive or not, immediaTelv returned 
TO hi- own palace to ascertain the fact. In the meanwhile 
Si-ingahliiija and his wife reached the capital of Yarddhainana, 
^\heiv tliov were received with rapture by the prince's parents, 
and -pent tlie rest of their days in uninterrupted felicity.*’ 

Ill rile ninth book are narrated a number of stories 
[ov the consolation of Xaravahanadatta, on the dis- 
appearance of Ills favourite bride Madana Manchuka, 
their -ubjects being the temporary separation and 
tinal reunion of faithful couples. They ^yind up with 
a eoinpemhoLis recital of the adventures of Nala and 
l)amavanti*'''''b known to English readers as it occurs 
ill lie- primitive form in the Alahabharata, by the^version 
of Mr. Milhnan. have therefore one limit in its 
elironolohv deterniined. It must be older than the 

e t. 

eleventh century. It is no doubt very much older, 
but -0 much is certain. The next book, the tenth, is 
of still greater importance than any of its predecessors 
iii the lil.-tory of fiction, as the fourth section of it 
coimtitiite> one portion of the fables of Pilpay, the 


jjr railit.-r. lie s\ as nuidc iiivi:?ihle by his wife, cliaditaa 
vid\ a} a.j 

y 1 bv n. Ih’OLkhau-: Die Sage vuu Nala und Darnayanti. 
Leipzig: I'M. It forms the latter part of ch. ate] 
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lii-jit book of the Pancha Tantra and Kalila waDamna, 
the story of the Lion Pingalaka, the Boll Sanji'vaka 
and the two Jackals Damanaka and Karafaka. The 
stories and the order in which they succeed agree 
better with the tales and arran"einent of the Kalila 

O 

wa Damna then even the Pancha Tantra,. and it would 
appear therefore that we have in the Katha Sarit 
Stigara an earlier representative of the original col- 
lection than even the Pancha Tantra, at least as it is 
now met with : a comparative catalogue of the contents 
of each may throw some light on the relationship of 
the different collections*. 

Stories in the Pancha Tantra. Kalila wa Damna, 
and Katha Sarit Sagara. 

Pancha Tantra. Kaliia vvaDaiiiiia. Katha iSarit Sctgara. 

M'n'chant and his Bull. Same. 

Lion and two Jackals 
— forming the intro- 
duction and frame- 
work. 

1. -Monkey and Timber. 1. Same. 1. Same. 

' 2 . Fox and Drum. 2 . Same. 2 . Same, 

o. King. Merchant and 
Slave. 

4. Ad\entitres of an o. Same. 

Ascetic. 

'h Magic Guru da. 

Two Crows. 

T. Crane killed hy the -A Swan killed l>y o. Crane killed by 
Crah. the Crab. the Crab. 


[Benfey. i. 1., L 4U^ f.] 
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Fiincha Taiura. Kalila \va Darniia. Katha Sarit Sagara. 



Fioii and Hare. 

G. 

Same. 

4. Same. 


King. Flea and Bug. 

s. 

Same. 

5. Same. 

10. 

Jackal dyed. 




a. 

Lion. Tiger. CroAv, 

y. 

Same. 

6. Same. 


flarkal and Camel. 




FJ. 

'idtfihha and the Sea. 

10. 

Same. 

7. Same. 

id. 

Thnaoi'^^.- and Crt^ese. 

L 

Same. 

S. Same. 

1 F 

Three F'i'>he^. 

7. 

Same. 

0. Same. 

FT. 

Flephant and Spar- 





row. Woodpecker, 


Fly and F'rog. 

!'•. Nwan. F'ret‘por, and 
Fo^^ K-r. 

IT Ham aridLion, BhttIo Same Same. 

Ft rweoii rho Bull 
and I.ion. 

i>, Fdon. darkal and 
( anitd. 

I'.'. King, (Tenoral and 
A-eotlC. 

lM. Smike ( hanged ro a 
Man. 

•Jl. Parrot and FX-arb. 


'2'2. Monkie^ and 

Fire 

11. Same. 

10. Same. 

Fli-^. 

■JO. HoijL^r Man 

and 

12. T w" 0 F^r i e n d s an d 

11. Brothers and 

KtiUVt-. 


Bag of Money. 

Bag of Money. 

JF Cl ane.Mnngon-?c 

^ and 

4. Same. 

12. Same, 

> nakf. 

JT. Hat- that t at Ir 

'■jii. 

l:i. .Same. 

lo. Same. 

JO. J’wi. Pal rot". 

JT. King" S(m am: 
0 oimyann ni". 

1 lii" 

C4th Book. -KingS 
Sen and hisCum- 
panioii:".) 


1 h aih i )t the Bull. 


Same, 

Same. 
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There is only a difference of one story therefore 
between the contents of the Katha Sarit Sao'ara in 

O 

this section and of the fifth book of the Kali'la wa 
Danina, the four preceding books of which treat of 
new and introductory matters prefixed by the trans- 
lator. The omitted story however is a remarkable 
one, and one of great popularity in Europe. It relates 
the adventures of a religious mendicant called Deva 
Sarman in the Pancha Tantra" and Hitopadesa''^, but 
not named in the Kalila wa Damna, who in his 
wanderings puts up at the house of a barber: the 
barber's wife goes to an assignation with a lover, and 
leaves her confidante in her place. The barber, im- 
agining that his wife is present, and provoked at her 
misbehaviour, throws his razor at her in the dark, and 
deprives her of her nose. The wife returns, and find- 
ing what has happened, prays to the gods that if she 
is virtuous her nose may be restored to her ; and as 
her face is found in the morning without any defective 
feature, her husband is convinced of lier immaculate 
purity, and suspects her no more. That this stoiy 
jumped with the humours of our forefathei’s is proved 
by its numerous repetitions and imitations, as, with 
some modifications, it occurs as the Fabliau of the 
‘Cheveux Coupes,' the 'Une verge pour Tautre' of the 
‘Cent Nouvelles Xouvelles,' a story in the Decamerom 
in the collection of Malespini, and in the Contes of La 

* [I, 4. Benfey, 1. L, I, 140 if.] 

[IL 7. Broekhaus in ••Bericlite tier Kr>ingl. Saeb'j. Ges. d. 
Wiss.” 1S53, p. 19S lb] 
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Funtaine* an4 Las been rlrainatizeL in the'^'Gnarclian” of 
Mas^in^aTr. In tlie East it is foand in the TootlNama, 
uv Tales of a Parrot, the Bahar Danish, and other 
]'H")pular colIectirjUsj 

In the tifth section of the same book occurs the 
'-koletoii of tlie tirst book of the Hitopadesa, the second 
id’ the Pancha Tantra, and seventh of the Kalila \va 
Dainiia, tlie Mitralabha or acquirement of friends, as 
illu>trated by the a>soeiation of the Rat, the Crow, the 
Torto’^e mid rlie Deer, The identity is confined to 
flio i^cnrral ourline however, and none of the episodical 
talo^ are in>erted. The purport of the narration is to 
eontiri-ttheridehrv and attachment of which animals are 
ra[aii)le With the treachery of women, in illustration of 
wliicli follow-* a -*t(ny of a jealous husband and his wife. 
A man had a very beautiful wdfe, of whom he w^as so 
ilevntedly fond that lie scarcely ever suffered her to be 
out of hb -iglit. Having occasion to go from home he 
To(.;k her with liiin, and during his necessary absence on 
i'U-ine-^ left her under tlie care of an old Brahman. 
Near the Brahinanb liou-e w^as a village of Bhils, 
ibi’e-ter-, and with one of them the wife eloped. The 
husband oil lib return ha^'ing learnt what had hap- 
pened. pr<.M;eeded in (_jLie-t of his wife to the Bhil 
\illaae. aijdi arri\'iiig there, whilst the men w^’ere out 
huntiiig. encountered his wife. She as>ured him that 
-lie iui'l been carried away by force, and desired him 
TO -ecreie hiin-elf in a cave till night, when she would 


yt'tj al'ovo p. U.] 
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escape along with him. He believed her, and hid 
himself: but when the lover returned in the evening 
the false wife betrayed her husband, and he was seized 
and bound to a tree in order to be offered as a human 
victim in the morning to the goddess Chaiidi. His 
prayers to the goddess however moved her to free him 
from his bonds, and he availed himself of his freedom 
to kill liis rival and cat off his head. The wife had 
still art enough to persuade him of her innocence, 
and accompanied him in his flight, carrying with her 
rhe head of her Bhil lover. Upon their arrival at the' 
first city they came to, she produced the head, declared 
it was her husbaimrs and gave the real husband in 
charge to the police as the murderer. He was taken 
before the king, but the investigation established Ills 
innocence and his wife's guilt. She had her ears and 
nose cut off, and was deserted by her husband, who 
was now cured of his misplaced confidence in her 
affection. Ii may be remarked that frecjuent mention 
is made in the Ivatlia Sarit Sagara of the sacrifice of 
human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the 
Woods and mountains, who, although not Hindus, seem 
to have adopted as their favourite divinity some of 
the terrific forms of Durga, and offered to her human 
sacrifices: the practice still prevails amongst them 
when it can be perpetrated with impunity, but it is 
contrarv to the letter and to the spirit of the genuine 
Hindu ritual. 

The sixth section of the tenth book contains the war 
between the Crows and the Cwls, which forms the 
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suliject of the third IBooks of the Pancha Tantra and 
llitopadesa. the ei-'lith book of the Kali'la \va Damna, 
and the f.iurth cliapter of the Persian imitation of it, 
the Auwuri Soheili. 

Paiiclia TaiiTi fi. K. S. S. K. D. Anwiiri Soheili. 


JnrrodLirUuii — -War of The Same. 
I lie Cru\Nt? and 0 \nIs. 

i. Ass ill 
Linn s 
Skill. 

1 I'dt [.haul and Hare'?, k‘. Saiim. 

I Fare. >{)ai'n>\v and d. Same, 
Tar. 

d. Lrahniam 4. Same, 

and (Inat. 

4, >nake kilh'd 1_)\ Anfs. 

,4. .'snake and B Kill man'.> 


The Same. 


1. Same. 

2, Same 

d. Same. 


The Same. 

1. The King 

and his 
.Mistress, 

2 , Same, 
d. Same. 

4. Same. 


.'“'on. 

-h SwaiK and Strange 
Bird. 

T. Fowler and Pigeons. 

UiKhand. Mite and d. 4 he'^anie. 4. TlieSame. d. The Same. 


Rohlw 1. 


' (h’ariman. Ihlrt and d, ThoSaiim. tl. 4Te Same. 

Jhik-.ha-, 

Prill!’*, with a Snak*' 
in hi- Belly. 

it. ilu-hand nmit^r the 7. TheSanie. d/riieSame. 7. The Same. 
B. d 


I’J. Bialima'i aiei Mouv,. TheSame. h. TheSame. S. Monkeys 
( hangrd to a Girl. and Bears, 

id. Bii d that vuidedG<dd. 1). The Same. 

U fa I *11 ah. I Fm\, 

14. (ddSnak. aiidFr^^g-. 0. Tlie^anie, 7. TheSame. 10. The Same, 
h’., FOahmaii and hi- 11. The two 

Mit*.. Sparrows. 
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Of these stories several are well known in the nar- 
rative fictions of Europe: some of the identifications 
are pointed out in the ‘Analysis of the Pancha Tantra,’ 
and others by M. L. Deslongchamps. Thus the first 
of the Katha Sarit Sagara, which occurs in another 
book of the Pancha Tantra*, is a very common apo- 
logue in all collections: the third or second of the 
Pancha Tantra and Kallla wa Damna has been imitated 
by La Fontaine in the fable of Le chat, la belotte et le 
petit lapin**. The story of the Brahman who is per- 
suaded to part with his goat is found in les Facecieuses 
nuits du Seigneur Straparole*' The fifth story, which 
is found in the Pancha Tantra alone, is considered by 
M. Deslongchamps to be the same as La Confianee 
perdue of Senecef. It is also found in the collection 
of Marie de France, a fabulist of the thirteenth century. 
The husband, wife and robber, and the mouse ehangetl 
into a girl, are both modernized by Fontaine: the lat- 
ter he derived from the Livre des Luinieres of Daniel 
.Sahid: the former occurs in the Cent Xouvelles Xoii- 
vcllesff. In this, as in the story of the bull and the 
lion, the Katha Sarit Sagara agrees better than the 
Pancha Tantra with the Arabic work, and may, there- 

"■ [IV, 7; above p. 4b.] 

[ap. Robert. Fables iuedite'^. 11. luT. cb Beiifey. 1. b. I, o50ll‘.] 
'■ ■ [Pari.s: iSbT. 1. XVI & p. 40. F. W. V. Sclimidr. die Mahr- 
clien des Straparola. Berlin: IS IT. p. 3^8. Above p. o7.] 

y [Farih: lS-35. p. 113. Le (Irand d'Aussy, IV. Kurz ad 
B. Waidia I, 20. Above p. 3>.] 

ff [La Fontaine IX, 7 Cc 13. Livre des L. p. 273. Cent X. 
X. b‘. Above p. 41 t.J 
II. 


10 
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iOi’c. bo ob ouiTior date; at the s^ame time the style of 
rlic -torle- unequivocally that of an abridgement, 
and tlia\' no doubt existed in some more detailed ar- 
raiiuemeuT. and very possibly associated with others 
iM.a lu'ux- inferred. 

hi rlic next section ut‘ this book occurs the excellent 
'U>vy nf the iiKiukey and Sisumara or Porpoise. In 
tlie I'^aiicha Taiiti'a. the Makara, a nondescript marine 
animal i- -ub^riruted for the Sisumara; and, in the 
ololiaiiunedia:! \a r ion- of the storv, a tortoise takes 
fht:‘ jua'a* of rin; Hindu aquatic. There is a greater 
«afuj( idtaam aqain between the Kalila wa Damna and 
oiii' I'cxi III thi> ^tuiT fhan between the fonner and the 
I'amdia d'auira, in which last the story includes nine 
ntlicm: ill the Arabic work, and in the Katha Sarlt Sa- 
hara. if ha^ but one, that of the ^ick lion, the jackal (or 
U>x\ and the a>>. The monkeys and tortoises, so often 
introduced in thc^e '-torles. are. as AT de Sacy remarks, 
rNidrmco of an Jndiau (jriu'in. ’’Les siim’es et les 
nuaiu^- -Mu\cnt mU en -cone dan< ces fables appar- 
plurbl a ITudc {pfa la Perse." — Alemoire 
Hiwoih[iuo \ii. Bui this still more applicable to 
mob muirely Indian animals as the Alakara or Si- 
-innara. 

W'^ Ji a\e in thi> section also ^yhat may be perhaps 
the urigiual of another well-known Arabian story, one 
of the earliest in the Thousand and One Nights. Two 
young Brahmans travelling are benighted in a forest, 
an- 1 iak‘* iq; their lodging In a tree near a lake. Early 
in ill'* night n Tsumher of people Come trom the water, and 
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having made preparation for an entertainment retire : 
a Yaksha, a genie, then comes out of the lake with 
his two wives, and spends the night there: when he 
and one of liis wives are asleep, the other, seeing the 
youths, invites them to approach her, and to encour- 
age them, shows them a hundred rings received from 
former gallants, notwithstanding her husband's pre- 
cautions, who keeps her locked up in a chest at the 
bottom of the lake. The Hindu story-teller is more 
moral than the Arab. The youths reject her advances: 
she wakes the genie who is going to put them to death, 
but the rings are produced in evidence against the 
unfaithful wife, and she is turned away with the loss 
of her nose. The story is repeated in the next section 
with some variation; tlie lady has ninety and nine 
rings, and is about to complete the hundredth, when 
her husband, who is here a Xaga, a >siiake-god, wakes, 
and consumes the guilty pair with fire from his 
mouth. 

In the commencement of the eighth j^ection of this 
book we have the story of the mungoose, the snake 
and child (see p. 54). and in the same section is a long 
and not uninteresting story of two friends, (dhata and 
Karpara. They become thieves, and break into the 
king's palace to plunder his treasure. While Ghata 
keeps watch without, Karpara makes his way into the 
inner apartments, where the princess sees him, and 
falls in love with him. She mves him much valuable 
property, M'ith wliicli he despatches his companion to 
their iiome, and I'eturns into the jaiiace. He is ^ur- 
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prised there, and by the commands of the king hung 
upon a tree. On his way to the place of execution, 
G-liara. who, alarmed at his friend's not returning, had 
Come hack to seek for him, sees Karpara led to the 
ail)i>et. Karpara, by signs unperceiyed by the guards, 
rommends the princess to the care of Clhata; he by 
the same means expresses his promise to effect her 
rescue. Accordingly at night he enters the palace, 
liherates the princess from her bonds, and carries her 
<iH‘. When the king is apprised of this, he concludes 
the perpetrator of the deed must haye been a friend 
uf Karpara. and that it is likely,’ therefore, that he 
will attempt to obtain the body, in order to perform 
its funeral rites: he accordingly places guards around 
the tree on which the corpse is suspended, and com- 
mands them to arrest any one who shall display any 
particular grief on yiewing the body, or shall seek to 
take it away. CThata determines, as the kina; had 
anticipated, to procure the body of his friend, and 
nonunit it tu the flames. He disguises himself as 
a countryman, with one of his servants as a woman, 
and another carrying a jar of sweetmeats, in which 
the narcotic juice of the Dhattura has been infused. 
Pretending to have lost his way, he approaches the 
guards, and, entering into tainiliar conversation with 
them, invites them to partake of his sweetmeats, his 
wife, he >says, being very famous for her skill in making 
thtnn. Ihe guard:^ eat and fall asleep, and Grhata cuts 
dt>wn and bu rn> the body uf Karpara. He afterwards 
Ci)nti“i\e> to carry off the ashes: and the king, finding 
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precaution us>eless, causes it to be proclaimed that he 
will iiive his dauo'hter and half his kingdom to the 
man who has done these deeds. We have in these in- 
cidents an obvious analogy to those of the story of 
the knight and his two sons in the History of the 
.Seven Sages of Rome, as above intifnated, and still 
more to some of the circumstances of the story of 
Rhampsinites, king of Egypt, as narrated by Herodotus, 
(Essai sur les Fables Indiennes,) if not to the leading 
incident in the tragedy of Antigone'h The Indian 
story continues in a strain intended to demonstrate 
the deprayity of women. Ghata is persuaded by the 
jn’incess that the king's offer is merely a trap for him ; 
and, instead of accepting it, he departs with her and 
a religious mendicant, his associate, to a distant country. 
On the journey his mistress and friend accomplish his 
murder. The princess afterwards abandons the men- 
dicant, and leads a life of profligacy paralleled by 
'imilar instances, which grow out of the story of her 
adyentures. 

The eleventh book is occupied with one story only, 
that of Vela, a damsel married to a merchant's son : 
the leading incidents are their shipwreck, separation 
and re-union. It is only worth while to notice the 
frequency with which adventures by sea are narrated 
in this collection, and, indeed, in other works of the 


[Horocl. II. li’l. Keller. Dyocletianus Leben, p. 55. Keller, 
Li Romans cles sept rsages. p. CXCIII. Liebrecht’s transl. of 
Dunlop's History of Fiction, p. 107 & 264.] 
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or an t-arlier date, '^bowing that at the period in 
the Hiudusj M’ere not aeeu^toiiied to regard 
^>ea-A'oyage- either nnlawful or unusual. 

Idle twelfth book presents several examples of the 
transformation of human persons to animals, of which 
uisianees are frequent in the Arabian Xights, al- 
iliough it may be doubted if the notion be an article 
oiAMoliaiumedan superstition, AVith the Hindus it is 
but the second -tep in the doctrine of the metem- 
pyvclir»'i>. as the belief that men and ^vomen become 
animals in a future life readily reconciles them to the 
admi^^-iun (jf the po-^iblllty that they may assume brute 
form- even in tliis. They have also exempliiications 
ot it in rhair mythology: and Vishnu lilinself, in three 
ot ]ii>^ iurarnations. Is a hsh. a tortoise and a boar. In 
die ^ir^t section of tlii^ book of the Katlm Sarit Sagara, 
\ amadaita ha> a wife wTio becomes posse>?«ed of 
magical [)0Avers : he detects her in some of her vicious 
pracrlce-, and about to put her to death. AAdien she 
tlinovs >oine du^t into his face, and he is turned to a 
duttalo, in Avhicdi state he is ^old hv his Avife. and be- 
come^ a bea-t of Inn then. Another female sorceress 
di-C('o;ers his true nature. restore> him to it. and itiAms 
him lier daiuglitcr in marriage: -he enables him also to 
D'an-iurm lu'^ Avife to a mare, in wliicli form he inflicts 
uj'xm licr daily cha>ti:?cmciit. There is no hesitation 
in :•‘^ci)aIji^^ig in tlie >t*jry the leading incidents in the 
<..t tfio old man and his two dogs, and of Zobeide 
and lun* tvo sisters, and particularly in the storv of 
^\e‘l Xaoman in the Thousand and One Xights; in 
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the latter of these the wicked wife is transforineci also 
into a mare. In the fourth section again of this same 
hook we have some transformations which call to 
mind the adventures of Apuleius in the Golden Ass. 
or the still more ancient metamorphoses of Clrcc. 
Bhiinaparakrama, coming to Ujjayini, puts np in the 
house of a woman, who receive* him hospitably. He 
U'oes to rest: but, waking in the nlHit. sees his hostess 
hu>y in preparing some clislies of fried barley -meal, 
and muttering charms over them. Suspecting her to 
be a sorceress, he watches his opportunity, and trans- 
fers the meal to some other plates, whilst he replaces 
it with meal he finds set apjart. The sorcerers invites 
him to breakfast with her. and, unwitringiy eating the 
barley she had bewitched, is changed to a she -goat, 
Bhiinaparakrama sells her to a batcher. The butcher's 
wife is a sorceress also: and, although unable to save 
her friend, determines to revenge ber: she therefore 
tinds the youth when asleep, and, by tying a thread 
round his neck, changes him to a peacock. He is 
found in this condition, and liberated by his friend 
Mfigankadatta, prince of Ayo lhya. The connecting 
chain of the whole of the twelfth bouk is the marriage 
of Mfigankadatta with the princess of Trjjayim': but 
before this can be etfected the prince incurs the dis- 
pleasure of his father, and is banished with his ten 
companions, the sons of his father's ministers. Tliey 
set off together for Ujjayini. In passing tltrough a 
forest they find an ascetic sitting under a tree: they 
inquire of him his purposes in such a solitude, to which 
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he replie.^ ihat iiuderueuth tlie tree the dwelling of 
a Naga. a ?iuike goil. who niaster of a miraculous 
^word.the holder of which enjoy .■? .superhuman powers: 
that this sword i-; to be forced from it.s posses.sor by 
incantations, in which he asks them to give him aid. 
They absent: 1 i*h iuagic coinpels the nymph of the 
tu issue from the tree, hut her beauty so be- 
\N ihlers lihii that he puu;?es in his process, and forgets 
hi- art. The ]^aga avails himself of the opportunity, 
ajipears. and destroys tlie magician, and condemns the 
iueuiisiderate youths to a temporary separation from 
each ntlier. They are ultimately i^e-united ^Yitll the 
pi'ince, and repeat tu him their ^^everal adventures. 
The .-cheme of tills series of narratives is similar to 
that of a very excellent and popular Hindu work, as- 
ci‘ihe(l to Dai'hh', a writer of the ninth or tenth century, 
rile Da>a Kumara. the Ten Princes, in which a prince 
and lu> nine comijanions are separated for a season, 
and recount what has happened to each when they 
mei-t again. The stories, however, are dltferent. There 
are in the eighth section of this book incidental passages 
ofMiuie interest in the history of Sanskrit literature: 
tlie adoiitiun of uame<. persons ami incidents, and 
even tht^ plagiarism of expressions found in well- 
km')Wii Conipositioiis, as the dramas of IMadhava and 
Maiati. and \ ikrama and L rvasi, and the poem of the 
Megha Dilra, or cloud-me-senger, a work of Kalidasa, 
u> the pri'.ir celebrity of which they therefore bear 
Oj^timony, 

rile iiinrli section of the twelfth book also is of 
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uDportance in the tame re:?pect, in it^j suhr-ervience t<> 
the lilstory of Sanskrit writings, as it contains the plan 
and details of a collection extremely pijpular in India, 
existing both in Sanskrit and in all the vernacular 
dialects that have any literature, Hindee, Bengali, 
Mahratta, Telngu, Tamil, and the rest. This is the 
Vetala Panchavinsati : twenty-live tales of a Vetala, 
being related by a sprite, ayIio haunts cemeteries and 
animates dead bodies, to Vikramaditya, king of 
Ujjayini, according to the usual version, to Trivikrama 
^ena, king of Pratishthana or Pythan, on the Godavari, 
according to the Katha Sarlt Sagara. The king re- 
c-eives for a long time from a religious mendicant daily 
})resents of a fruit, which he hands over to his trea- 
surer; at last a pet monkey takes the fruit, and 
hreakiug it open, a precious jewel falls from it. The 
treasurer being questioned as to what he had done 
with the fruits previously presented, reports that they 
had been thrown behind a door, where they still are : 
but being desired to produce them , discovers that 
they have all decayed, leaving a pile of valuable jew- 
els on the spot where they had been cast. The king 
inquires of the mendicant how he became possessed 
of these gems, on which it appears that he is a Togi 
or ascetic, engaged in rites for the acquirement of 
superhuman faculties, for the acconqdishineut of which 
a dead body is necessary : and he has been propitiat- 
ing Trivikrama in order to induce him tu aid his 
operations, a man of undaunted resolution b'eing alone 
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capable of Conveying a corpse, or in fact a body in 
vdilcli a malignant spirit abides, from the tree where 
it i^ suspended. The king undertakes the exploit, 
bj*aves with unshaken intrepidity the horrors of the 
charnelground, cut:^ down the body, and lifts it on his 
vlKHilders. He is surprised, however, to find it address 
liiui, and pj’opose to beguile the w'ay by a series of 
narratives. It i^ essential to the safe conveyance of 
the Vetala that it should be effected in silence, and 
lie therefore cunningly contrives that the Eaja shall 
not observe the condition. At the end of each story 
lie proposes to the Eaja some question, arising out of 
what he has nr.rrated: Vikrama replies; the body flies 
back to the tree, and the Eaja has the trouble of re- 
turning. and again endeavouring to secure it. The 
\ etfila at la^t, subdued bv the prince's perseverance, 
become.- Ills .-ervant, and apprises him that the ascetic 
ha< a plot against his life, which he instructs the Eaja 
how to fru-trate. The spirit being placed before the 
a-cerlr 1< AVor-hij)])ed by Jiim, and he then desires the 
Eaja to perform a reverential prostration to the Vetala, 
The Eaja answ'ers he knows not how^ to do it properly, 
ami begs the ascetic to show him. The ascetic ac- 
cordingly cast:^ himself prostrate on the ground, when 
the Juija cut> otf hl< head. He then returns to his 
[)akice. and e^'er afterwnirds commands the services of 
ihe \ etala. Tlie Wgala Eancliavinsati has appeared 
HI an Engll-Ii dres-^. having been translated by Eaja 
Kali Kri-hua, a native gentleman of Calcutta, and 
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printed there■■^ Some of the stories have been imitated 
in the literature of other countries. There is one re- 
markable tale, however, found in the Hindu version, 
which does not occur in this setting of the stories. 
This is the story alluded to bv Gibbon, as accountini>’ 
for the disgrace into which the empress Eudocia. the 
wife of Theodosius the younger, fell. A Brahman 
presents a beautiful fruit to the king Bhartfi Ilari ; he 
gives it to his queen: she transfers it to a gallant: he 
hands it to a courtezan, bv whom it is again brought as 
a present to the king, who thus detects his wife's in- 
iidelity. Accordingto the story, and to popular traditioiq 
Bhartfi Hari. disgusted with the world, abandoned, 
in consecjnence of this occurrence, his throne, and 
retired to a religious life. The French translation of 
Moreri. relating the story as applicable to Eudocia, 
says: '‘LAinpereur se chagrina au sujet d'un fruit qifil 
lui avait donne, dont elle fit present an Paulin et que 
ce dernier rapporta a ce prince, ce fruit fut une vrale 
poimne de discorde." The authority for the story is 
Theophrastus, whose history of the Roman empire 
closes in the beginning of the ninth century. From 
the literature of the lower empire the story became 
familiar to that of Europe, and is dramatized by Mas- 
singer in his Emperor of the East. The })robability 
of its Asiatic origin is confirmed by its being Incor- 
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pLH'citecl uitu tlnj Thuu>aiul aud One ^!igllt^^5 under the 
title uf the Tliroe Apples 'h 

The thirteenth book is short, and recounts the ad- 
ventures of two young Brahmans, who eflect secret 
marriage> with a princess and her friend. The incidents 
are curiou> and diverting, but they are chiefly re- 
markable from being the same as the contrivances by 
wliieliMadhava and Makarahda obtain their mistresses 
in the drama entitled Malatl and Madhava, or the 
Stulvii Marriage. (See Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus.) The tw(') next books, the fourteenth and 
lilft^-viith, are of ]es< general interest than the preced- 
ing. the ^cene of action being laid chiefly amongst the 
l‘alail()!{- regions of the Yidyadharas. In the first, the 
prince Xaravaliaiiadatta makes an addition to his 
-ioiue^tic aiTangemcnts ut five Vidyadhari wives. In 
die r-ecoiid lie is crowned emperor of the Vidyadhara 
j'ace. 

d'he connecting thread of the series of tales should 
Iierc terminate: Ixit in the next book, the sixteenth, 
we have an account of the death of Yatsa, who resigns 
his throne to ffopalaka. the brother of his wife Yasa- 
vadatta. and, accompanied by his wives and ministers, 
goe> to Mount Kalanjana, where a heavenly chariot 
descend.-, aud cun\ eys them all to heaven, Gopalaka, 
inconsolable fur tlie loss of liis brother-in-law, soon 
I’chm^ui-lw" Ids regal -tate. and making overKaiisambf 
lii^ younger l-rtTlier, Palaka, repairs to the AVhite 
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Mountain, and spends the rest of his days in the her- 
mitage of Kasyapa. We have then an account of the 
son of Palaka falling in love with a young girl of low 
caste, a Chahdah, and different stories illustrative (if 
une(|ual matches, some of which have been told before. 
A very convenient doctrine is maintained by Palaka's 
ministers, that the very circumstance of the prince's 
being enamoured of the Chaiidali is a proof that she 
cannot be truly of so base an origin, but that she must 
be a princess (ir goddess in disguise: otherwis(‘ it 
were impossible that she should have attracted the 
affections of any noble individual. They therefore 
Counsel the king to demand the nymph of her father. 
The father consents, on condition that the Brahmans 
of Ujjayini eat in his house. Palaka Issues orders that 
the Brahmans, to the number of eighteen thou>aml. 
shall dine with the Cluihdala. They are of course in 
great alarm, as this is a virtual degradation, and loss 
of caste, and they apply to Mahakala, the form of 
Siva especially worshijiped in Ujjayini, to know what 
to do. He commands them in a dream to comply, as 
Matanga, the supposed Chahdala, is in truth a 
Vidytidhara. He had conspired against the life of 
Xaravahanadatta, in order to prevent his becoming 
emperor of the Vidyadharas, and had been therefore 
condemned by Siva to live in Ujjayini with his family 
as Cluihdalas. The curse was to terminate when 
eighteen thousand Brahman^ should eat in his house: 
and this being accomplished, he is rostin'cd to his rank, 
and his daughter is a tit Inide for the son of the king. 
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The principal fearure In this tale deserving of notice 
i-^ It'^ inriruation of au indignity offered to the Brahmans 
ofUjjayini by a king named Palaka, a circumstance 
wliicli is either derived from an ancient play, the 
Mricliediliakatib or taken, as well as the drama from 
,-onie Ifuturical tradition. 

The t\V(» la^t books are composed of narratives told 
b}' XauLvahanadatta. when on a visit to his uncle 
Gopalaka at the hermitage of Ka^yaija. He repeats 
iho-c >t('*rle^ ^Yhi(;h were couunuriicated to him when 
lie wa> separated from Madanainanchuka, to console 
bim under the anguish of separatioin The first book 
treats ^aitlivly of the loves of Muktaphala Ketti, a 
|)i*im?e of the \ddyadhara-, and Padmuvati, daughter 
of the king of the (.Tandharbas. The former is 
condemijod by a holy person to become a man, and 
he iv tliii- for a season sej^arated from the latter. He 
i.-. after a sliort time, re>t(n^ed to his station and his 
with. The >r(.)ry is not wdthoiit merit, but it is tedious, 
and i'elle\vd by m'> episodi<‘al tales. The last book is 
r»i a more diver-'iiied des^ripflon. andi has Yikrainaditya 
<a*\ ikrama'^^]a, son of Mahendraditva, king of Ujjayini, 
ior it> hero, ami de'^erlbes his victories over hostile 
[jrineo>. and hi> acquirement of various princesses, 
lliese are inter'^[>er>ed with love adventures, some of 
vdiieli reiterate the calumnies against women, and 
with ^tories relating the tricks of professed cheats, 
.several ot them have suine curious matter, but noth- 
Ctg tliai rcriects any particular light upon the migrations 
nf ^rr»ryT<dling. 
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The sketch thus given of the contents of the Katha 
Sarit Sagava will show that it has been judicionslv 
selected by Dt. Broekhaiis for publication ami trans- 
lation. It is impossible that so vokuninous a com- 
pilation shoLilcl be without a clue proportion of 
tecliousness and insipidity, and the spirit of the nar- 
rations is not improved by the substitution of verse 
for prose. The verse is in general (of very simple 
construction, and the style is upon the whole suffi- 
ciently easy: the metrical arrangement, however, 
involves a formality and sententiousness which are 
inconsistent with the freedom that gi\ es animation to 
narrative. The work, however, is full of interest, as 
abounding with pictures of national manners and 
feelings, and as offering the oldest extant form of 
many of the tales which were once popular in Europe. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the West was, in 
the middle ages, barren of invention ; that the novelists 
and fablers of Europe were destitute of imagination. 
Many of these fictions are no doubt " native, and to 
the manner born" ; but it is ei.|ually indubitable that 
they were indebted to the East for many of their 
“findings", and that the Hindus occupy an early and 
a prominent place in the History of Fiction. 
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FIRST SECTIOX. 

In Pu>lipapuri, a city of Maitadha, ruled Rajahansa, 
an excellent and accoinplislicd inonarcli: liis (]ueen 
\va^ nauicd Vasmnati. He had three ministers, Dhar- 
mapala, Padniodibhava. and Sltavarma, Avhu were the 
myal councillnr*^ hy hereditary succession; of these 
Sitavarnui had two suns, Suniati and Satyavarina. 
I>liarnKipala luid three, Sumantra, Sumitra, and Ka- 
mapala; and Padmodljliava two- Susruta and Ratnod-' 
hliava, 

Satyavanna, the son ut Sitavarnui, becoming disgust- 
ed with the world- went upon a pilgrimage to foreign 
land'-, Kunuipahi, the son of Dharmapala, attaching 
ijiutseh to low company, parasites, actors, and women, 
led a vagal'Diid hie: and Rhinhjdhha\'a who was on- 
uaard in trathc s[)ent much time in distant vovage>: 
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the other brothers succeededto the ministerial situations 
held by their sires. 

It happened that a war broke out between Raja- 
hansa and Manasara, King of Malava, in the course 
of which the former led a powerful host against his 
enemy : he was encountered by the King of Malava, 
and a furious conflict ensued in which Manasara was 
defeated, and taken prisoner. The king of Magadha 
was of too generous a character, to wreak his venge- 
ance on a captive prince, and far from treating 
Manasara with ria'our. he immediately restored him 
to his liberty and his kingdom. 

Rajahansa now ruled the whole world without a 
rival, or anxiety: still he was not happy: he grieved 
that his union had not been blessed with progeny, and 
to obtain children was the subject of his constant 
supplications to the Creator of the universe, Narayaiia. 
His prayers were not in vain: his principal Queen 
shortly afterwards conceived, on the anouncement ot 
which happy event Rajahansa, inviting all his royal 
and princely friends, celebrated with great splenciour 
the Simanta festival. On this occasion whilst seated 
on the Throiie, the Chamberlain informed the King, 
a holy man had arrived at Court, who begged admit- 
tance to the presence : permission was granted. As 
soon as he appeared, Rajahansa recognised him 
th»‘ouo'h his diso;uise as one of his own confidential 
emissaries, and dismissing the Courtiers he withdrew 
with his ministers, and enquired smilingly what news 
the spy had brought. The spy replied : Tn obedience 
II. 11 
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to your Royal commands I entered the capital of the 
Prince of Malaya: his late oyerthrow rankling in his 
heart he addressed himself to Maheswara in the shrine 
of ^lahakala, and by the fervour of his devotion ob- 
tained a divine boon, a club endowed with the certain 
jjower of slaying one individual: armed wdth this 
weapon, confident of victory, and anticipating your 
de^*truetion ManU'^ara is levying forces to inarch against 
your Majesty/ When the Alinisters heard this intel- 
ligence, they advised the King to retire into the Fort, 
and resign to them the conduct of the war: but he 
disdained their council, ami determined to meet the 
enemy in person. Manasara advanced into Magadha, 
and the ^linlsters prevailed upon Rajahansa to send 
the women to a place of security in the Vindhya 
Mountains. The armies met on the confines of the 
Province, and an obstinate engagement took place. 
In the battle the Princes encountered, and Manasara 
directed the fatal mace against the head of the King 
of ^lagadha: he misled his aim, but the blow killed 
the Charioteer, and left the King senseless: the horses 
being without a master ran off frightened towards 
tlie Hill>. and carried their unconscious Lord into the 
thickets, which had given shelter to his household. 

The troops of Magadha. seeing their Sovereign’s fate, 
bed in every direction : and ^he king of MMava, now 
victorious, overran the Country, and established his 
own re:?idence at Pu^hpapurf. The Ministers of Raja- 
hansa had all been left on the field, covered with 
Wounds, but not dead, and having recovered a little 
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w ith the fresh breeze of the morning, their first effort 
was to seek for the body of the king: the search 
proving fruitless, they repaired to the retreat in the 
mountains, which concealed the Queen, and reported 
to her the misadventures of the contlict, and the dis- 
appearance of her husband. Vasumati was resolved 
not to survive her Lord, but was dissuaded by the 
Ministers, especially as she would thus frustrate the 
decrees of tlie stars, which had predicted her giving 
birth to a lovely, valiant, and illustrious Prince, 

The Queen was silenced by this opposition: she 
held her peace, but kept her purpose, and at midnight 
she stole forth to the neighbouring thicket, where, 
fastening her veil round her neck, she attempted with 
it to suspend herself from the branch of a Bef tree, 
exclaiming ’’May that Lord whose beauty was as the 
flowery bow^ of Kama be again my husband in a 
future life.” At that moment the king who had been 
hurled out of his car on that very spot, and now re- 
covered, heard and recognised the voice of hi:^ Queen: 
he called to her, and ^he liearing his accents, hastened 
to him agitated with doubt and alarm. Delighted to 
find him still alive, she loudly called for assistance, 
when the servants of the Eiiju approached, and seeing 
their master, joyfully prostrated themselves at his 
feet: they then prepared a tent, had his wounds 
healed without delay, and to console him cited the 
example of Harischandra and other Princes who, after 
experiencing adversity, had again obtained an imperial 
dominion. After a time Pajahansa wont with hi.s 


a* 
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attendants to visit Yamadeva. a lioly sage, who resided 
in the adjoining thickets, and having spent a short 
time with him, requested his aid to recover his king- 
dom. The sage recommended him to remain tranquil, 
as.'^uring him that his <jueen was about to give birth 
to a son, who would revenge him on all his foes. 
\Ysumati shortly afterwards bore a Prince, who was 
named Pajavahana, and at the same time it happened 
that there were born sons to the King’s four Ministers, 
the son of Sumati was named Pramati: of Sumantra, 
Chitragupra: of Sumitra, Mantrag'upta: and of Susruta, 
Visruta; these grew up together, the playfellows and 
friends of the Prince. 

One day a Brahman approached the King, and de- 
livering a voLing bov to him thus said: 

O t, O t 

TALE. 

Sire, being one dav on mv travels through a forest, 
I saw a young woman in ragged and foul attire, weep- 
ing bitterly. Moved by compassion, I asked, wliy thus 
alone in a dreary fore^^t slie was wandering, and in 
grief. She replidk as well as lier sobs would permit 
her: ^M^raharaY^arnui, Piiiu‘e of Mithila, came to 
Pushpapni*], when the Kings were assembled at the 
Simantiiii ceremony of the <^)ueeii of Magadha, and 
afterwards accompanying the King against his enemy, 
the Prince of Malava. shared the defeat of his Ally: 
making his escape from the field, he marched toYvards 
his own country with such of his followers as survived 
the engagement, but proceeding through a wood was 
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unexpectedly attacked by the Savaras, and most of 
his people were slain : with great difficulty he effected 
his escape, and secured the retreat of the females of 
his family, guarded by a select corps. I and my 
daughter who were the nurses of the Prince's two twin 
sons were unable to keep up with him in his flight; 
we were lost in the wood, and whilst thus deserted, a 
fierce tiger rushed open-mouthed upon me. I at- 
tempted to fly, but in my terror fell, and with me fell 
the boy I bore in my arms : he scrambled away, and 
hid himself beneath a cow, that lay dead near us. 
The tiger seized the carcase and was dragging it along, 
when an arrow from a Forester streched the monster 
lifeless on the ground. The forester pleased with the 
child's appearance took him up. and cai-ried him away, 
whither I knew not, nor did I know where to seek my 
daughter and her charge: overcome with agitation 
and fatigue I became insensible, and was found in that 
state by a Cowherd, who conveyed me to his hut, and 
gave me food and shelter. Thus recovered I have 
issued forth to search for my nurseling, or to return 
at least to my Lord to Inform him what has so sadly 
chanced."' Thus having said she left me. Sympathis- 
ing with the distress which the Raja of Mithila would 
suffer. I rletermined to seek his children. On my 
search I beheld a stately Temple of Chaiidika, and 
approaching it, beheld a number of mountaineers col- 
lected, amongst whom was a fair child, whom they 
had resolved to sacrifice to the Goddess, in gratitude 
for their late victory, and for the propitiation of the 
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deity iu future. Tliey differed as to the manner of 
killing tlieir victim: some proposing to suspend him 
to the branch of a treCj and strike off his neck with a 
sword: some to set him as a mark for their arrows, 
and some to let him loose, and chace him with dogs. 
I approached and addressed them, saving: valiant 
Foresters. I am an old Brahman, who some days ago 
loissed my way as I passed through your woods with 
mv young son. I left him in the shade, whilst I went 
to recover the track, and when I returned I had lost 
my ]‘oy: Have any of you, worthy Sirs, encountered 
a 'tray child t They vere pleased with my address, 
and producing the young Prince, asked if the boy was 
mine. 1 oivtonded that he wa^, and thev resigned him 
to lue. I rocei\'e(l him and look my leave, and have 
hroimht hhii to you tor proteeiiom 

The ihiju yrieviiig for his friend Praharavarina's 
mhfortiine'- gladly took charge of the Prince: he 
named him Upahcira\ anna, and brought him up as if 
iie liad been InT own. 


On one occasion as Pajalian^ci \va- travelling to holy 
In' came to a village of Pom^ters. when he ob- 
-erved. ui’t: < >f the women accompanied bv a child of 
extraordinary beauty, and encjuired of her who he 
wa^: ''he replied tliat. when her people defeated the 
rroMp> of The -ilirhiia LTince. Ijer Inn-band broughttlii^ 
boy to her from the held, which was very neai* 
the \illage. The King on heariiig thi^ was satisfied it 
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was his friend’s son, and prevailed on the woman to 
relinquish the child: carrying him to his residence, 
he called him Apaharavarma and brought him up with 
his own son. 


The pupil of the sage Vamadeva one day brought 
a bov to the Kina; and said : Prince, on one occasion, 
when I bad bathed at Ramatirtlia and Avas returning, 
I enconntered in a forest an elderly Avoman bearing a 
child new born. I asked who she Avas, Avhy in that 
lonely place, and what she Ayas doing Avith the babe; 
-he said: ‘'In Kalayavana Island dwelt Kalagiipta, a 
wealthy merchant: he had a daughter named Simatta, 
who Avas married to a man of great Avealth and 
abilities, the son of the minister of the King of Ma- 
gadha, RatnodbhaA^a: in due time the wife became 
pregnant, and her husband being anxious to return to 
his own country set off Avith her privately for that 
purpose: the ship they embarked in AA^as caught in a 
storm, and dashed to pieces: fortunately Simatta and 
myself, avIio attended her as her nurse, got upon a 
plank, and Avere borne to land: what became of the 
crew and Ratnodbhava Ave knCAV not: the fright brought 
on premature pains, and in this Avoud my mistress has 
just been deliA^ered of this child: j^he lies by the side 
of a pool under a tree senseless AAntli her sufferings, 
and I have left her, to seek for assistance, bearing 
AA'ith me the infant, as the mother is unable to take 
care of it. The old AA^oman had scarcely finished when 
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a wild elephant sprang forth: she dropped the child, 
and ran away: I hid myself in a neighbouring clump 
whence I could see what chanced: the elephant picked 
up the infant with its trank, when a fierce lion rushed 
upon the animal: the elephant in alarm cast the infant 
from its uplifted trunk towards the boughs of a tree, 
where an ape seeing the child, and taking it for 
i^ome Sort of fruit, caught it in his arms; finding 
his mistake the monkey laid the infant upon a net- 
work of the crossing hranehes, and bounded away, and 
tlie lion havitjg killed the elephant likewise disappeared, 
r then ventured from my hiding place, took the child 
tVom the tree, ami went in (piest ot its mother or 
nurse. Having sought for them through the thicket 
in vain, I brought the child with me to my superior, 
by who^e desire I transfer him to your royal care. 

The King was much astonished at the strange 
fortunes which had brought together the children of 
his frirmdsj and h\< own, and wa< deeply grieved for 
thelo.^sofhis early associate Eatnorlbhava: the brother 
oi that chiet, Susruta, was equally afflicted for the 
loss of the father, and consoled bv the jjreservation 
ot the child; and to him tlie King consigned the boy, 
naming him Pushpodbhava, and directing him to be 
brought up with the Prince and his young companions. 


b)ne day Kajahansa <)b>erved the Queen nuroing a 
strange intanr. and approacdiing her he asked whose 
the child was. The Queen replied: I was awakened 
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ill the night by a celestial female, who delivered to me 
this infant, saying, I am the beloved of Kamapala the 
son of your Minister Dharmapala: my name is Tiira- 
vali, the daughter of Maiiibhadra. and by the command 
of the Kiim' of the Yakshas. I bring you this mv son to 
be a servant to your sou. Yvhom future fame awaits, your 
Kajavahana. So having said she disappeared, before 
I had recovered from my astonishment, and left the 
infant in my hands. 

Rajahansa was not less astonished by the Queen's 
relation, and receiving the child he named him Ar- 
tliapala, and gave him in charge to his uncle Sumitra 
to be brought up with the other Princes. 


( )n another occasion one of \hi madeva's pupils brought 
a most lovely boy to the presence of the King, and ^ald : 
I went, oh Monarch, in pilgrimage to the Kaveri River, 
and there I saw an old woman on the bank with a child 
in her lap weeping violently. I asked the cause; she 
replied; formerly Satyavarma, the son of Sitavarma, 
minister of Rajahan>a King of Magadha, came to this 
holy spot, and taking up his abode in a neighbouring 
Agraharah he married Kali the daughter of a Brah- 
man: she proving barren, he e^poused her younger 
sister Gauri, by whom he had a ^on: the elder sister 
conceived a violent hatred for the child, and one day 


‘ A sore of secular convent; lands and bouses granted to 
Brahmans and their families. 
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seized an opportanity of pushing me, who am its nurse, 
along with the infant, into the stream. I supported 
myself and the child as well as I could, till we reached 
a lloatins' tree, clinging to which we were borne along 
with the current to this place: on the tree was a black 
snake, by which I was bitten, and the poison spreads 
through my frame, so that I cannot long survive, and 
then what is to become of mv child? so I thought, and 
as I thought. 1 wept. 

She had scarcely finished, when she fell on the 
ground lifeless. I endeavtjured with charms and drugs 
to arrest the venom, but it was too late; then commit- 
ting her body to the flames, I took the child, and not 
knowing where to find the abode of its parents, I 
have brought him to your Majesty. 

The King accordingly received the boy. and gave 
him to be reared under his uncle Sumati. naming him 
.Somadatta, and directing him to be educated with the 
Prince and his companions. 

.So these boys vere associated and went through 
their education together: they were taught to write 
and speak various tongues ,: the Holy .Sciences, Policy, 
lihetoric, History, and sacreci Eecord (Puranas), Me- 
taphysics, Astrology, Law, and the morals of Princes, 
accoialing to Kautilya, and the Kuiuandaklya: and to 
play on many Itmtruments. and the sciences ofMtisic, 
Medicine, and Magic: to numage the Horse, Elephant, 
and Car. to use various weapons: to excel in thieving, 
gaming and other such practices: and the King seeing 
their youth, and skill, and valour, felt proud of his 
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juvenile band, and confident of triumphing with their 
aid over every danger. 


SECOND SECTION. 

On one occasion Vamadeva approached the King, 
surrounded by these Princes, each as lovely as Kama, 
and valiant asKarttikeya : he returned the King's salu- 
tation with his benediction, the prostration of the 
Princes with his embrace, and thus addressed the 
King: "The time is arrived for your son to set forth 
to conquest : letRajavaliana attended by his companions 
depart. " Accordingly Rajavahana, attended by his 
associates appointed to the various offices of state, 
took leave of his father in a propitious hour, and di- 
recting his course by the auspices he noticed, entered 
the Mndhva forest: there he saw a man coA'ered with 
sears, Nvlth a body as hard cis iron, and of hideous 
aspect: by his cord lie seemed a Brahman, but in all 
other respects a Barbarian. Eajavahana, receiving 
his respects, sai<l, ’•Honv is it you reside in this lonely 
spot, lit only for the deer? Avhy wear you this sacred 
cord, and yet by these wounds appear a savage wood- 
man?*" To this the stranger replied: 

In this wood, oh ! Prince, resided many Brahmans 
who followed the usages of the barbarians, and ate 
with them: foregoing the studv of hulv writ, the 
observances of their tribes, and their moral and social 
duties: of one of these I am the son, my name is 
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Matanga: on one occasion with a party of savages I 
harried the neighbouring country. We bound the old 
men and the vromen. and brought away wealth and 
captives, and destroyed all else. On our return 1 ob- 
served a party of my associates menacing a Brahman 
with death. I commanded them to forbear, but they 
reviled, and fell upon me, and left me dead. I went 
to the city of Souls, and beheld its mighty King seated 
upon a lofty throne studded with splendid jewels. I 
bowed before him: he looked at me, and calling to 
Cliitragupta .-aid: -This man's hour is not yet come, 
lie die> in defence of a Brahman. That one virtuous 
act elfaces all his former sins. Let him behold the 
jtenalty paid by the wicked, and then restore him to 
his former body.* Chitragupta then shewed me where 
the wicked were beaten with red-hot clubs, hurled 
into caldrons of scalding oil. pulverized with pestles, 
or jjealcd with adzes, and then giving me friendly 
counsel be diMuissed me. Be^tored to my former 
body, I found the Brahman I had rescued sprinkling 
me, I lay apparently fainting, with cool water; my 
friends who had heard of my encounter then arrived, 
and carried me home, and dressed my wounds, and 
the i^rateful Brahman -till staid with me, and o'ave me 
instruction? : lie taught me to read, to understand the 
>acred Books, and to look on Siva with the eye of 
wisdi:iui. Ho then left me. After his departure, I 
ahandoned mv firmer life, tjuitted my family and 
home, and came to abide here, in nudisturbed med- 
itation upon the one Hod of all worlds. Something I 
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have to say to you, but alone; follow me. The Prince 
withdrawing; with him. he thus continued: Last niaiht 
Siva imparted to me a dream, saying. ‘On the bank of 
the River of the Dahdaraiiya forest, behind the Spha- 
tika linga. is a stone marked with the feet of the 
daughter of the Mountain Monarch: near that is a 
Chasm: in it is a Copper -plate, on ^vllicll is ^vritteu 
the means of making' vou sovereiu'u of Patala: vom* 
associate in thi< must be the Prince who to-day or to- 
morrow will come hither. You have come as he 
foretold, and now give me your ai<l. The Prince as- 
sented, and at midnight, leaving his friends a^leep, 
accompanied Matanga to a distant thicket: when hi^ 
followers woke and missed him, they sought him in 
every direction, but their search proving vain, they 
agreed to separate, and after prosecuting their en- 
(piiries for some time, rendezvous finally atUjjayini. 

Matanga aided by the Prince, entered the Chasm, 
obtained the Talisman, and penetrated the path to 
Patiila. On arriving near a city they paused in a 
grove on the edge of a Pool wdiere. agreeably to the 
directions of the plate, Matanga made a fire, and of- 
fered dice, whilst the Prince stood watch against 
intrusion. Whilst thus employed, he was surprised 
to ^ee his companion ca^t himself into the dames, and 
thence au'aia rise in an angelic form. On this a damsel 
richly ari-ayeil, and numerously attended, approached 
the grove: she presented to the Brahman a splendid 
jewel, and to his enquiry who she was replied in tones 
of exquisite sweetness. — 
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I am rhe daughter of the King of the Asuras : my 
name is Kalindl. Yishiiu, impatient of my father’s 
fame, destroyed him. A Saint, in compassion of my 
sorrow for his loss, announced that some heavenly- 
formed being would become my husband, and cherish 
these domains. I have awaited your coming, as the 
Chataka expects the rain, and hearing of your arrival, 
1 have come with the concurrence of my council, and 
the guidance of my desires, to offer the kingdom and 
myself, twin wives, to your espousal. Miitanga readily 
a-'-'cnted, married the Damsel, and became the King 
of Patala. Rajavahana took leave of him, receiving 
his thanks, and the jcAvel given him by Kalindl, 
which had the property of dispelling thirst and 
hunger; he returned by the Chasm to the place 
where he had left his followers, and finding no 
trace of them, set off to seek them. In his pere- 
grinations he arrived in the city of Ujjayinl, and 
entering a Garden saw a man borne in a litter with his 
wife, and attended by his followers, approach. When 
they met the Prince, the man sprang from the litter 
exclaiming, my master! and fell at his feet. The Prince 
at last recognising him embraced him. and said, ‘So- 
madatta, where have you been so long; what has be- 
fallen you; where do you go now; and who is this 
Damsel? declare.' Somadatta, after recovering from 
his agitation, thus replied; 
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THIRD SEGTIOX. 

SOMADATTAS STORY. 

‘•Whilst wandering in quest of your Highness, I 
ari-ived oppressed with thirst on the borders of a 
tank; as I stooped to drink the cool water, I saw a 
most brilliant diamond on the sand. I picked it up, 
and went on my way. After some time, I entered for 
shelter and rest into a Temple, where I saw an old 
man with several boys, whom 1 respectfully saluted. 
He said, ’you see me living here with these orphans 
in this dreary place, and subsisting by charity.' I en- 
quired of him who was the sovereign encamped in 
those tents I beheld, his name, and what was the cause 
of his coming hither. The old man answered: 

/The camp belongs to Mattakala, King of Lata; the 
King of this country is Viraketu: his daughter Va- 
inalochana was celebrated for her beauty, and this com- 
ing to Mattakala's ears, he demanded her in marriage. 
Her father refused to assent, but was compelled by 
Mattakala's superior force, and gave her up. MattakMa 
now takes her with him to his own country to espouse 
her there, and Is on his way, but halts here to hunt. 
Manapala, the minister of Viraketu appointed to guard 
the Princess with a strong escort, encamps separately, 
and mourns his master’s disoyace.' Finding the old 
man so intelligent, and pitying his state, I gave him 
the jewel I had found; he accepted it with many 
blessings, and departed with his scholars. Overcome 
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with fatigue I fell asleep and was awakened by a loud 
outcry of *dhis is the thief/’ when looking up, I found 
the old man bound and guarded; the guard quitted 
him and seized me. and without listening to my de- 
fence carried me off. tied hand and foot, and threw 
me into prison, amongj^t a number of people they 
railed my confederates. I learned from my fellow 
prisoners that they were the servants of the minister, 
who at their master’s instigation had broke by night 
into the apartment of the King of Lata, hoping to kill 
him, but he was not there, and missing him, they 
plundered the apartment, and carried off the valuables 
into the wooiL : the next day they were overtaken, 
and brought back with their spoil, excepting one gem 
of great price, which was not to be found, and which 
was accidentally the one I had met with. The iden- 
tity of our fate produced a friendship between us, and 
taking an 02:>portunity we broke out of our prison, 
and fled to the camp of Manapala. When he heard 
iuy storv from his people, he treated me with kind- 
ness. The King of Lata sent to reclaim us by an in- 
dolent message, which still more incensed the minister ; 
••who is this King, he cried: what have we to do with 
liiuj.'* and he sent back the messengers with disgrace: 
their report intlairied Mattakula to rage, and altlioiigli 
■'lightly attended, lie iimnediately attacked our camp, 
where Manapala. who expected and desired the contest, 
was fully prepared to receive him: he provided me 
with arms, a chariot and steed, and directed his troops 
to follow me, contiding in uiy prowess. \\’e rushed 
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to the encounteT. I met the King of Lata, struck him 
from his chariot, and cut off his head : his troops fled, 
and we plundered their camp. The minister welcomed 
me with honour: the King who had beheld the conflict 
rewarded mv exertions with his daughter's hand and 
adopted me into the empire as Yuvaraja. Nothing 
was wanting to my happiness but your presence, and 
I was now on mv way to the shrine of Mahakala, where 
a Seer predicted I should find my lost liaend." Whilst 
thus engaged in converse, they saw a man advancing 
who proved to be Pu^hpodbhava; they hastened to 
embrace him, and after their first greetings had passed. 
he thus related his adventures. 


SECTION FOUETH. 

STORY OF RUSHPODBIIAYA. 

When we found that your Highness did not return, 
we set otf severally in search of you. After I had 
passed some time in the pursuit I one day rested my- 
self in the shade of a tree, at the foot of a mountain, 
when suddenly a speck a})peared, and a man fell upon 
me: he lay senseless awhile, till I brought him to 
himself, when I enquired his story. He thus replied: 

‘My name is Eatnodbhava, I am the son of Pad- 
moclbhava, the minister of the King of Magadha. I 
went as a merchant to Kulayavana Island, where I 
married a merchant's daughter. I was returning with 
II. 12 
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her, w’hen we were wrecked near shore, and all were 
drowned except myself. The loss of my wife, how- 
ever, overwhelmed me in the depths of despair; and 
although the counsel of a holy Seer, whom I encoun- 
tered, led me to hope her recovery, at the end of 
sixteen years, I threw myself from off a precipice.’ 
At this moment his story was interrupted by the sound 
of a female voice, exclaiming; ‘‘why throw yourself 
into the flames, when sixteen years will restore your 
husband and son!’’ On hearing this I said, ‘Father, 
you have much to say, but stay awhile, and let me 
see what this means.* I accordingly ran off to where 
I beheld a blazina: Are, and a woman about to throw 
herself into it ; I seized her, and her attendants, and 
brought her to my father. I then asked them, what 
they were doing in this lonely wood; the oldest re- 
plied: this is Suvfltta, the daughter of Kalagupta, 
merchant of Kalayavana. When she was coming back 
with her husband, our vessel was wrecked near the 
shore, and I her nurse, and she, escaped upon a raft. 
Being near her time, slie was delivered of a son in the 
forest, but the boy was carried olf from me unhappily 
by an elephant. A Seer told us, sixteen years would 
restore us to her child and husband; we have resided 
that time in a holy house , but the patience of my 
mistress being now exhausted, she has determined to 
cast herself into the flames. Knowing that’ this was 
my mother, I prostrated myself at lier feet and point- 
ed to my father. My parents recognized each other, 
and mutually rushed into each others arms, when 
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blessing and embracing me they sat down in the shade 
of a tree, and I related to them all that had befallen 
me. Leaving them in the cell of a sage, I prosecuted 
my search for you. Wandering through the Vindhya 
Forest, I came to some ruins, where I observed the 
signs of buried treasures, I dug them out, and found a 
heap of Dinars; thence going into a camp, I bought 
oxen and bags, and returning to the spot, loaded them 
with the treasure. 1 thence rejoined the camp, and 
forming a friendship with a merchant’s son, travelled 
in his company to TJjjayini. I brought my parents 
thither and, with the assent of the King of Malava 
obtained by the aid of Bandhupala my friend’s father, 
lived there. I made frequent excursions in search of 
you, but my friend Bandhupala at last advised me to 
forbear, as they were fruitless, and that he would 
impart to me signs of your near approach. In expec- 
tation of this I visited him daily, and here saw Ba- 
lachandrika, a lovely maid whose beauties struck me 
to the heart; she herself was not unmoved, and by 
her looks expressed the eniotions of her bosom. I 
was, therefore, encouraged to form a plan for our 
union. On one occasion I accompanied Bandhupala 
to a garden in the suburbs of Ujjayini, to watch for 
omens of your coming, where, whilst he listened to 
the language of the birds, I wandered through the 
groves, and coming to the bank of a pool beheld Ba- 
lachandrika. I approached her and avowed my love, 
and sued for its return; and encouraged by the privacy 
of the place, she banished her diffidence, and thus ad- 
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dressed me: ‘Youth, Manasara, when advanced In 
years, crowned his son Darpasara sovereign of Ij- 
jayini: he in the hope of overcoming the world has 
gone to Rajagiri to practise austerities, leaving the 
Government to the sons of his paternal aunt Dam- 
varaia and Chandravarina. Daruvarma, disregarding 
the re>^traint of his elder brother Chandravarina, 
commits all sorts of atrocious acts, and seizes the wives 
and wealth of his people: he has seen me, and pro- 
fesses such loA^e as you ofter me: as, howevei*, I have 
discouraged his suit, and he is regardless of feminine 
purity, he seeks to appropriate by violence the person 
he will not gain by affection. In constant alarm of 
his attempts, I live wretched. So saying she wept 
bitterly* I dried her tears, and soothed her appre- 
hensions, vowing to effect the death of Daruvarma. 
I desired her therefore to circulate a report that a 
Yaksha was a candidate for her charms and occupied 
her chamber, and to promise that, if any would 
encounter, and overcome the Goblin, he should be 
rewarded with lier hand. If Daruvarma hearing this 
should desist, it would be well: and if he persevered, 
her friends should say to liim that it would not be 
proper for the minister of Darpasara the King of the 
world to suffer ^■io]ence in their mansion, and that he 
should take Balachandrika to his own dwelling in the 
presence of the people, and there dispose of her as he 
plea'^ed. If he consented to this as he probably ■would, 
1 undertook to accuiiipaiiy her us a female attendant, 
dressed in a woman's a'arb. and thus haviim rained 

O O 
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admission, I would kill him with mv hands and feet: 
then, still in the capacity of an attendant, follow her 
fearlessly forth; after which we would apprise the 
family of our mutual love; and they no doubt 
would consent to our marriaye. She a2:reed to 
what I proposed, and reluctantly departed. On 
returning to Bandhupala he told me to expect 
your return in thirty days, and we then repaired 
home, and things occurring as I had expected, 
I accompanied Balachandrlka to the chamber of 
Daruvarma, where I fell unexpectedly upon him, and 
pummelled him to death, then rushing forth called 
loudly for assistance. The people thinking he had 
been killed by the (Toblin, and censuring Daruvarma’s 
rashness in incurring such peril, entered in crowds, 
full of alarm and curiosity, and in the bustle we with- 
drew. ^Yhen some days had passed we went through 
the ceremony of exorcism, and I espoused the damsel, 
On this day, as announced by Bandhupala, I came 
forth to seek yon, and have found you.’’ 

The Prince now narrated to Pushpodbhava his own 
adventures and those of Soinadatta, and they all re- 
paired to Ujjayini, where the Prince passed for the 
son of Pushpodbhava's preceptor, and was soon dis- 
tinguished for his eminent acquirements. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 

The season of spring had now arrived, and the 
youths and damsels of Ujjayinl celebrated the festival 
of the deity of amorous desires. On this occasion, 
Avantisundarl, the daughter of Manasara, attended by 
her friend Balaehandrika and female train, went forth 
to the gardens of the suburbs, and worshipped Kama 
at the foot of a Mango tree. Desirous of beholding 
the Princess, Eajavahana, accompanied by Pushpod- 
bhava, entered the gardens, and after roaming through 
its pleasant paths, came to where the Princess stood. 
Beckoned by Balaehandrika they approached, and the 
figure of Rajavahana made an immediate impression 
on the bosom of Avantisundarf. She thought him 
Kama approaching to grant a boon in person to his 
worshippers, and trembled with emotion, like a creeper 
waving in the breeze. He was no less struck by her 
charms. The Princess asked her friend to tell her 
who the youth was, but unwilling to declare the truth 
before so many witnesses, she answered generally, 
that he Avas a young Brahman of great learning, valour, 
skilled in magic, and entitled to her reA^erence. Hear- 
ing this the Princess Avas highly delighted, and bade 
him to be called, AA'hen mAunir him a seat she offered 
him the customary homage. Rajavahana immediately 
recognised the Princess as his Avife in a former birth, 
then named YajnaA'atf. and took occasion to recall the 
circumstances to the recollection of the Princess: she 
remembered it, and all her ancient loA'e reA’ived. 
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Whilst thus engaged, the Queen of Manasara, attended, 
came to view her daughter’s pastimes. Balachandrika 
gave the signal to her husband, and he andRajavahana 
hid themselves amongst the trees : after a short time 
the Queen returned, and her daughter attended her to 
the palace. The affection of Rajavahana and the 
Princess continuing to become more intense, they 
sought anxiously for an interview, which at last was 
thus effected: walking in the garden, where Rajavahana 
first saw the damsel, he encountered a Brahman of 
sumptuous apparel, and splendid appearance: they 
exchanged salutations, and the stranger called himself 
Vidyeswara, a magician : they soon formed a friend- 
ship, and he engaged to assist Rajavahana to obtain 
his mistress. On the ensuing morning Vidyeswara, 
well attended, went to the palace, and was announced 
by the Chamberlain: he was Invited by the Prince 
into the inner Court, where after song and music he 
beguiled all the spectators with the whirls of his wand, 
so that the Prince and all his Court were confounded, 
and imagined they perceived strange sights, as if 
innumerable snakes rolled along on all sides, and 
vultures darted down, and bore them away in their 
beaks: he then exhibited the story of Hiranyakasipu 
as torn by Nfisinha, and filled the Raja with surprise: 
at the end he offered to exhibit him still more pleasant 
sights, and to perform a marriage by spirits, between 
the seeming Princess, and the Prince destined to be 
her lord. 

The King assented, and the imagination of the cour- 
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tiers beiiJT tleceived, liajavabaua and the Princess, 
who Were ready to play their parts, were married in 
their presence, with all the customary rites: at the 
close of the ceremony, the inagieian ordered audibly 
all his attendants to disappear, and the Princess and 
liajavahana withdrew unnoticed into the inner apart- 
ment.''. There. whiPt r^pending his time in enjoyment, 
the Prince related to his spouse the secrets of the 
fourteen worlds. 


11 aving Ijoard the dies dipt ion of the universe from 
the Prince. Avantisundaia' replied, AViiat return can 
1 make my l.ord tor the delightful entertaiiiment and 
instruction 1 have received from him? I have nothing 
to re<[uire such tavour with, but my permission for 
liim to share uudi-tiirbed by my jealousies, or doubts, 
the eink)raees ot Saraswatih In sncli conversation 
and mutual enjoyment they parsed their time. On one 
occasion they behehl in their dreams a Swan, and 
wakentM:! at ihc vision: on waking the Prince found 
his leer ta^t tied together by a silver chain, like the 
lotus boumi with lunar beams. The Princess per- 
ceiving it sci'eamed with apprehension: her screams 
were echoed by her attendants : their cries hrought 
the guai^P to st-e ^yhat had chanced, and they dis- 
covered the Prince: not daring however to approach 
liini, ap[>a]led by his myal radiance, they hastened to 
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(.'Oinmunicate the circaaistaiice to Chandravarma. He 
came, foaming with fury, like the flame of tire, and 
seeing the Prince, recognised him as the friend of 
Pushpodbhava 5 the husband of Balachandrika, for 
whose sake his younger brother had perished: 4iow, 
he exclaimed, can Avantisundari have thus forgotten 
her rank to treat such as we are with disdain, and 
decline to such a base and false adventurer as this! 
But this must be remedied; she shall see her new Lord 
this very day exalted to the dignity of the gibbet.' 
Kajavahana, finding resistance hopeless, submitted to 
his fate, and recommended patience to his wife, re- 
minding her, that the Swan had foretold a period of 
two months as the limit of this ill fortune. He was 
^ent to prison, When the old King and Queen of 
Halwa heard the 5>tory, and considered that Pajava- 
hana, by whatever means, was now their son-in-law, 
thev opposed the execution of the sentence, and 
threatened to put an end to their own lives if it were 
accomplished. Chandravarma persisting in his pur- 
pose, but unwilling to cause the destruction of the 
older Princes, wrote to Darpasara for his commands, 
and in the mean time seized Pu>hpodbhava also, with 
all his family, threw him into prison, and confiscated 
his effects. The Prince like a young Lion was se- 
cured in a wooden cage, and would have been starved 
to death, had he nut been preserved from the distress 
of hunger, and thirst, by the magical jewel he had 
tormerly received: and which he had preserved in his 
hair. Chandravarma being engaged in an attempt to 
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compel the King of Anga to give him his daughter in 
marriage, proceeded against that Prince, carrying 
Rajavahana incaged along with the army, with which 
Champci wms invested. The King of Champa, Sin- 
havarma, issued with his forces, impatient of aggres- 
sion, and unable to await the arrival of his numerous 
allies. Notwithstanding their valiant exertions, the 
army of Sinhavarmii was defeated, and himself taken 
prisoner. Chandravarma detained him, but ordered 
him to be taken care of: not purposing his death 
through the love he bore his daughter Ambtilika, also 
named Abalaratna, whom, she having likewdse fallen 
into his hands, he resolved in conformity to the cal- 
culations of the Astrologers to espouse that evening. 
During the celebration, a Courier arrived from the 
Northern Mountains with the reply of Darpasara, 
which ran thus : — “Pool! what respite shall be granted 
to the violator of the secret chambers? Why listen 
to the imbecility of age? let me hear that the love- 
crazed Idiot is put to death with the tortures he 
deserves: as to the girl, throw her into chains, and 
let my younger brother Kirttisara share the same fate.” 
On receijA of this, Chandravarma ordered Rajavahana 
to be brought before the palace gate next morning, 
and his own elephant also to attend: intending that 
the criminal should be crushed to pieces by the 
elephant : after which he would proceed to encounter 
the allies of the King of Anga. The dawn arrived: 
Rajavahana was led forth, and the elephant w'as 
brought. At that instant, the silver chain fell sponta- 
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neously from the Prince’s ancles, and assuming the 
semblance of one of the Nymphs of Heaven , stood 
before him, and thus addressed him: ‘^Prince, condes- 
cend to hear me; I am, a Nymph of Heaven, the 
daughter of Somarasmi; and Suratamanjari is my 
name : once I traversed the Mandodaka Lake, in the 
bosom of Himalaya: my course was impeded by a 
flight of Swans: to make my way amongst them I 
waved my hand, and in the act of waving my hand, 
my bracelet slipping otf fell upon the head of Mar- 
kahdeya Muni, as he stooped to perform his ablutions 
in the wave. Incensed by the affront, he denounced 
a curse upon me, and sentenced me to take a metallic 
form ; then relenting, he limited my transformation to 
a period of two months, during which I have been 
attached to your feet, as the chain from which you are 
just liberated. After my transformation I was found, 
and known for what I was, by the Vidyadhara Vf- 
rasekhara, the son of Munasaveaa. the son of Vegavan, 
a Prince of the family of Ikshwakii. Vi'rasekhara had 
formed an alliance with Darpasara, in enmity of 
Naravahana, the grace of the lineage of A'atsa, and 
Darpasara had agreed to give him his sister Avanti- 
sundari in marriage. The Vidyadhara. anxious to see 
his Intended bride, descended one night upon Ujjayini, 
and entering the palace unperceived beheld the 
Princess sleeping in your arms: enraged at the sight, 
he determined to expose your person to the fury of 
the Prince of Ujjayini, and with this view passed me 
as a fetter round your feet. To day my curse expires; 
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I have been your servant for two months. Is there 
any thing I can do to oblige you?*' The Prince re- 
plied: Go. bear the news of my liberation to my other 
life, and cheer his sinking spirits! And then dismissed 
the nymph. 

AVlien the Apsara had disappeared, a sudden cry 
aru>e, that Chandravarina was killed, stabbed by a 
single thief as he took the hand of Ambalika, and that 
a hundred others had fallen by the same hand, as he 
was resolutely forcing liis escape. On hearing this 
Kkljavahana leaped upon the elephant, knocked down 
Ids driver, and forcing the animal into the press, called 
to the valiant youth to join him, promising to aid his 
retreat: the youth advanced, and before he could be 
prevented sprang on the elephant. Rajavahana, with 
no jov than surprise, recognised in him his friend 
Apahciravarma, who also knew him: after a momen- 
tary embiaice tliey seized the weapons which the 
elephant carried, and fought their wav through all 
opposition, levelling Ghandravarma’s chieftains with 
the ground. At this time another army made its 
appearance, and fell upon the host of Chandravarina. 
After ^oine interval, a person on a swift elephant ad- 
vancing to the frienrR, announced to Apaharavarma, 
that the host now engaged was that of the allies of 
the King of Anga. whose advance he had been sent to 
accelerate, and whose etforts were attended with suc- 
cess, as the army of Chandravarma was broken, and 
<li>per>ing. Apaharavarma then presented the person 
to Rajavahana as his friend, and other self, Dhanamifra. 
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Dismissing Dbanamltra then to liberate the King of 
Anga, and dispose of the spoil, Apaharavanna and the 
Prince withdrew from the city, and alighting from the 
elephant sat down on the border of the Ganges under 
the shade of a Rohm tree. AVhile thu> seated, a 
splendid Troop advanced, whom on their near a[)- 
proach Rajavahana knew to be his friends, Upahara- 
varma, Arthapala, Pramati, Mltragupta, and ^ isruta, 
attending the King of Mithila, Praharavarma: the 
King of Kasi\ Kamapala: and the King of Champeb 
vSinhavarma. The Prince rose to receive them, and 
after their first congratulations were exchanged, he 
narrated to them at their rec^uest his own adventures, 
and those of Somadatta and Pu^hpodbhava. His other 
friends in turn recounted to him the incidents whicli 
had severally befallen them, Apaharavanna thus com- 
mencing; 

STORY OF APAHARAVARMA. 

AVlieu we dispersed in search of your Highness, I 
took the direction of Anga, and arrived at the Ganges, 
near Champa. At a Hiort distance from the citv re- 
sided a holy Saint named Marichi, (»f whose wonderful 
powers I heard frequently from passengers on the 
road. I was tlierefore desirous to see and consult him 
respecting your fate, and repairing to his hermitage 
beheld under the shade of a \a>ung Mango tree a wild 
looking Devotee: sitting down by him, I asked him 
respectfully where the great Seer Marichi was, of 
whom I wished to enquire the dc>tlnles of a dear 
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friend. The Seer, for it was he himself, thus spoke: 
There was such a sage foi-merly, in this retirement; 
a Damsel named Kamamanjarl once approached him; 
large tear - drops fell like stars upon her breast, 
and as she bowed in homage to the holy man, 
her long dishevelled tresses swept the ground. She 
had scarcely attempted to impai’t her grief, when a 
\ a^t crowd, led by the Damsel’s mother filled with 
apparent rage, arrived, and thronged around the her- 
mitage. The sage moved with pity addressed the 
Damsel , and demanded the cause of her distress. — 
She thus replied ; ‘these people round me would best 
accomplish this world’s desires ; mine seek the world 
to cuine, and therefore I prostrate myself at your feet, 
the a.yvlum of the afflicted.’ The mother here inter- 
rupted her, bowing to the ground: ‘great Sage! permit 
your slave to say without offence, that in this I follow 
the duties of my profession. With women of my cast 
if we have ilaughters, we cultivate their beauty from 
their birth : we carefully nourish them with choice 
\ lands, and from five years of age they never see a 
man, not even a father. On their birth day, and 
every festival, we celebrate auspicious rites: we train 
them thoroughly in foreign literature ; we instruct 
them to read and write, and express themselves with 
elegance and wit, we rear them to understand flowers, 
perfumes, and confectionery, and accomplish them in 
drawing, painting, dancing, singing, in playing musical 
iu.'truments, and in dramatic representation: we have 
them instructed in grammar, in logic, and astrology, 
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and teach them to earn a livelihood, to excel in 
sportive graces, to be skilled in games of chance or 
strife, to appear in gay and elegant raiment at public 
festivals, to speak in praise of public characters, to 
recommend talent to patronage, and want to charity. 
When this is accomplished, we grant them to one 
whom they may love, to one who may passionately 
love them, or to such as are amiable, respectable, 
learned, skillful, and above all, who are independent: 
to such we deliver them for a price proportioned to 
their means, but if we have o-iven them to be trained 
by others, the teacher shares the remuneration. In all 
circumstances, however, the mother or grandmother 
must never be disobeyed. Now this Damsel has 
abandoned the duties prescribed by her fate; she has 
fallen in love with a young Brahman whose form is 
his whole fortune, and has at her own expense in- 
dulgeel her passion: her admirers are repulsed and 
enraged, her family ruined ; from my reproaches she 
has fled to take up her abode in the woods, and if so. 
then what is to become of us, who depend upon her 
for subsistence V’ She ended with a flood of tears. 

The Rishi then addressed the Damsel: — “a life of 
devotion is a life of suffering : its object is either ab- 
sorption or paradise : the first is only attainable by the 
perfection of wisdom, a thing not easily effected ; the 
second is within the reach of all who discharge the 
duties of their station. It were well therefore that 
you return to obedience, and your mother.’’ To this 
she replied: ‘if I find not protection from you, I shall 
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liave recourse to the Lord of flame/ The Muni finding 
hei‘ determined, recommended her friends to leave her 
alone for a few days, in which time she would grow 
weary of an ascetic life, ami return to her home, and 
they obeyed, and left the Damsel. A very little time 
had elapsed befoi^e her charms, her devotion, her 
graceful a(‘complishments . and elegant and serious 
ounversation, made an impression on the Sage's heart. 
On one oct'a'-lo!i he addressed her: ‘'say. child, in 
what degree does Dharma (virtue), excel Artha 
(wealth), and Kama (pleasure) V*' She replied, “you 
inork me to ask my opinion, yet as it may be only a 
proof of your kind wash to hear me prattle, I will speak. 

Without llhanna the other two properties are un- 
productive, but without I’egard to them Dharma alone 
is the creative cause of final happiness: it is the object 
of the soul, attainable by meditation, whilst unlike 
Artha and Kama it is not atYected by external agents: 
where there is a fund of inoi’al merit, that is not 
injured by the oeca:^lonal prevalence of the other 
propertic'^. or ii' alFected. it is recovered by a little 
exertion, and eradicating the fault secures not a slight 
reward. 

Hence the passion of Pitamaha for Tlllottama; of 
Siva for the Muni wife : of Krishna for his sixteen 
hundred concuhliies: of Prajapati for his own 
daughter: of Siirya for a mare; of Anlla for a lioness. 
The^e acts of the Gods were worthy of Demons alone, 
but by the virtue of divine wisdom they did not 
destroy the moral worth of the individuals: a mind 
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that is purified by piety admits no soil, any more than 
the atmosphere can be defiled by dust. I therefore 
hold that iVrtha and Kama are not to be regarded as 
comparable in the hundredth degree with Dharma.’ 

Having heard this, the passion of the Sage was 
augmented, and he replied, “Damsel, you have spoken 
well : the piety of those who know what truth is is not 
incompatible with earthly enjoyment, but we from our 
birth are unable to judge of the real merits of Artha 
and Kama. It is necessary to note what are their 
natures, their circumstances and their results." She 
replied, ‘of Ai’tha the essentials are accumulation , in- 
crease, and conservation, the concomitants agriculture, 
pasturage, trade, and government, and its consequence 
devout duties and alms. Kama is the various inter- 
course of the sexes, yielding pleasure to the passions: 
its concomitants earthly splendor, and beauty; its 
fruit mutual gratification, delightful recollections, self- 
satisfaction , supreme and present pleasure. The 
duties of an ascetic are severe, and imply liberal gifts, 
perilous conflicts, and crossing deep waters.' Hearing 
this, the Muni, overcome by fate, her eloquence, and 
his own infirmity, forgot his devotions, and became her 
prize. She prevailing on him to accompany her as- 
cended a car, and with him at her side returned to 
her own house by the high street. As they passed, 
the Criers announced the next day as the festival of 
Ksima. In the morning she made the ascetic discard 
his usual attire, bathe, and perfume himself, and put 
on a flowery garland . to appear as a votary of the 
II. 13 
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God of love, and led him, vdio could not bear to be 
separated an in>tant from her, by the public and most 
frequented roads through the bands of Kama’s votaries 
to the gardens in the suburbs, where the King sat, 
surrounded by hundreds of Damsels. On her ap- 
proach the King said, ^"Damsel, sit down with the 
Sagt*/' She paid her obeisance smilingly, and sat 
down, on which one of the ti*ain rose, and addressed 
the King: -Sire. 1 confess myself vanquished, and own 
myself the Damsers slaved A general murmur of 
applause followed: the Damsel was then rewarded by 
l^rinee with valualde jewels and dresses, and with 
the applause of the citizens she returned home. On 
the way >he thus >poke to the Sage: ‘‘grave Sir, accept 
my thanks, your servant has been favoured: now so 
please you, return to your pious purposes.” As if 
struck by a thunderbolt, he heard her, and replied: 
‘dair Dain^eh what means this? whence this indiffer- 
eneeV where is the affection you professed?*' She 
smiled and replied: ‘‘Sii’, the Damsel who in the as- 
sembly confessed herself defeated formerly defied my 
being able to conquer your affections; I accepted the 
challenge, and it was agreed upon between us, that 
the loser should become the servant of the other. By 
your favor I have won the wager.” The Seer, when 
he heard thi>, was filled with surprise, and mortifi- 
cation, and falling as it were from the clouds, he 
recovered his senses, and returned to his solitary 
dwelling, lhat same liishi, shamed by a girl, behold, 
brave ynuth. in lue: the pas^ion I then felt once sub- 
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claecl, my devotion lias been rendered more intense. 
The question you would ask I shall in no long time 
be able to answer, and in the meanwhile do you abide 
in yonder city, Champa, the capital of Anga.'’ At this 
time it was sunset, anel with the Munbs assent I 
})assed the night at his hermitage, listening to his 
cunversation, till we fell asleep. In the morning when 
the first red rays glowed above the eastern mountain, 
I paid my homage to the Lord of day, and proceeded 
to the city. As I advanced, 1 passed a Yihara\ 
where seated under an Asoka tree, in a grove by the 
road side, I beheld a miserable Bauddha mendicant: 
the tears fell down from his filthy breast. — I sat down 
by him, and asked him, ‘what is this i^^nance and 
why these tears? if not a secret let me know the 
cause.' He answered: ‘any name is Vasupalita, I am 
the eldest son of the Banker Nidhipalita, an inhabitant 
of Champa, where I was destinguished by the epithet 
of the Hgly; there was another youth, called the 
Handsome, he was as clever as beautiful, but possessed 
of little wealth, and as I was opulent, the ill-disposed 
made these properties the cause of enmity between 
us. After much dissension and mutual abuse we agreed 
at last that the merit of a man was not to be decided 
by beauty or fortune, but its surest test was woman’s 
love, and he who could win the choicest of our Damsels 
should be owned the victor. Of all our girls Kama- 
manjari was the most distinguished, and we therefore 


^ A convent ot Bauddha a*ceti<*s. 
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Ijotli addressed ourselves to her: my advances were 
most tovoui’ably received, and she became the mistress 
ot my house, my heart, my wealth, and my existence. 
She availed herself of her influence to appropriate all 
my means, and leaving me not even any clothes to 
wear, turned me out of my own mansion. Unable to 
lace the ridicule and contempt of my fellow-citizens, 
1 came and took my abode in this Jaina convent where 
under the tuition of a holy Sage I sought the path to 
final felicity. I tear I have mistaken the road, and in 
deviating from the faith and observances of my pro- 
genitors I follow an impure track, as if it were that of 
virtue; <lisregarding the \ edas and Smfitis (Codes of 
law^, abandoning the distinction of my caste, and con- 
stantly listening to blasi^hemy against the Gods. On 
this account I seek these shades, to bewail my hapless 
lot 111 privacy. Moved to pity for his grief, I advised 
him to be patient, and promised I would endeavour to 
redeem his property for him. I then left him, and 
entered the city, preijaring to encounter the tricks and 
frauds of the rogues with which Champa notoriously 
abounded, and to reduce some of them who had en- 
riched themselves at their neighbour's cost to their 
primitive poverty. 

I therefore early entered the gambling houses, 
and associated with the gamesters, and was never 
satisfied with observing them skilled in the twenty- 
five sorts of games, knowing how to cog a die, and 
shift a card without being perceived; to reply to any 
rctlectloii on their play with abundant abuse, to en- 
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gage in affrays as prodigal of life, to admit the faith of 
their President, to argue or contend in order to enforce 
payment, to wheedle the resolute, and bully the timid ; 
able to make partisans, to profess or proffer secret ad- 
vantages, to disclaim a bet, to divide peremptorily the 
spoil, to mutter abuse. I laughed at one who made 
a blunder in his play : his partner swelling with rage 
said, ‘what do you, who seem so fond of laughing, 
pretend to teach usV let him alone, he is but a novice; 
but if you are disposed, you shall find your match in 
me.’ The Chairman assenting to this, we played. I 
won 16,000 Dinars of him, half of which I gave to the 
President and the Assembly, and with the other half 
I rose to go into the town: the party were loud in my 
praise, and the President requested me to put up at 
his house, where I was splendidly entertained. He, 
on whose account I had first played, put great faith 
in me, and looked upon me as his other self; his 
name was Vimardaka, and by his means I became 
most thoroughly acquainted with the city. On a night 
as dark as the throat of Siva, putting on a black 
jacket, and a sword under my arm, with a scoop, a 
whistle, tongs, a sham -head’, magic powder, a 
magic light, a measuring thread, a wrench*, a rope, 
a lamp, a beetle in a box®, I went to the house 
of a celebrated usurer. I found his strong box, and 


^ Or perhaps iu mask. 

^ Called Karkataka. a Crab. 

^ [or a box containing winged insects] to put out the light. 
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hiN,.iight ir away. A? I passed along the main road, 

I 'iaw a Mulden ulaze like the fall of lightning, and on 
nearing the object 1 met a lovely Damsel, richly attir- 
ed. who 1 thought at first was the presiding Goddess 
of the city. She stopped alarmed. I asked her who 
r-he was, and whence, to which she hesitatingly rej^lied: 
"A merchant lives in this city, named Kuveradatta. 

I am his daughter; my father betrothed me from my 
verv birtli to Dhananiitra, the son of a wealthy man 
in this city, but he upon his death purchased cvith 
profu'.e llberaHty the condition of a pauper, and al- 
though he has thu' gained the epithet of munificent, 
vet being now de>titute. my father refuses to give me 
to him for a wife: he i- now desirous of marrying me 
to a merchant of gi'cat opulence, named Yathartha.: 
the marriage is fixed fur to-morrow morning, and to 
avoid tlii- union, agreealdy to a promise formerly 
made to my beloved. I have decei\ ed my father, and 
am making my escape to my lover'-' house. I learnt 
the way in my early youth, and have love to attend 
my -te[i': let me pass, and take this casket." So 
'^ayiug s]ic put it into my hands, but pitying her state, 
1 "aid. -come on. fair juaiden. I will lead you to your 
lover:' and proceeded a few .-teps. when we saw by 
the iiniit C)f rhifir t'.n’ches tlie city-watch all armed, 
;md uumerous. approaching. The Damsel was alarra- 
i-d. I told her not to fear; my sword was to be 
Ti’ii-tcd. f'lit that for Jier "ake I voidd have recourse 
to -rratugvin. T will afiecT to sleep, as if overcome 
by I'oisuii. do you say to these people thus: We 
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entered the city this night: my hushand here was bitten 
by a snake in this place: if any one of you know a 
charm to remove the poison, have pity on my desolate 
condition, and restore my Lord to life.' 

The Damsel, whose own terrors fitted her to enact 
this part, did as I desired: I assumed the appearance 
of profound fainting : one of the train professing him- 
self an adept tried his skill upon me, but in vain, and 
he proclaimed me defunct: ‘there is no hope, he said 
to the Damsel, be of good cheer, we will burn the 
body to-morrow: who can oppose fate!’ So saying 
they passed on. When they were oft’, I rose and ac- 
companying the maiden to her lover, thus addressed 
him: I am by profession a thief, and in my travels 
encountering this maiden coming to vou with no com- 
panion but her aftection, I have attended her through 
compassion hither. I resign to you also this casket 
of splendid gems. He replied: ‘youth, you have 
brought me a present, for which I have not words to 
thank you: I cannot speak my wonder at what you 
have done, and yet it seems marvellous to yourself. 
You have made me your slave. What folly do I utter! 
how can I propose so worthless an object as this body 
for the gift of my love : — a body that is your present ; 
for had I not obtained her, I should have soon parted 
with it in death.' So speaking he fell at my feet. I 
raised him, embraced him, and enquired his intentions; 
he replied he could not continue to reside in the city 
with safety, upon marrying his mistress w'lthout the 
concurrence of her parents, and therefore purposed 
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leavinu (.'hciinpa that very uight, unless I should dis- 
approve ut it. 1 replied that change of eoiiiitry was 
nothing to a man of talents and spirit, but that he 
should t’uii>ider the tender age, and timid disposition 
of his future bride rendered foreign travel, and se- 
paration h*om her tir>t home, painful tasks to her, 
and that it did not appear impossible for him to stay 
at home with impunity. Follow my advice, I said, let 
her conduct us to her own liouse, and do as I direct, 
lie as>eiited, and we repaired thither; she served as 
a -]>v and guide, and we stole every thing except the 
earthen paii<. Leaving the Damsel, we went and hid 
our booty, and then proceeding, we encountered a 
party of citizens, but just belore they reached us we 
lound an elephant resting by the road side, whose 
rider we disinouuted, and ascended ourselves. The 
elephant it liappened was a savage beast, and tore and 
rrod on all he approached. We arrived at the house 
of the lady s lover, and passing on into a grove, caught 
liold of the Inauiches above, by which Ave held till the 
animal passed away, when going home we bathed and 
re|)u-ed till >iiu-rise, when after the performance of 
our cu-tomary rites we went abroad to hear of the stir 
We had made. The merchant had sent some cash to 
hi'' intended tather-in-Iaw Kuveradatta on hearing of 
the iNjbbery. but had, put r)ft the marriage for a month. 
1 then advi-ed i)hanamitra to take a handsome leather 
bag. ami go to tile King, and >ay : "your Majesty knows 
ihat I am Jhianumitra, the sole heir of \disumitra: 
being reduced to poverty, 1 was despised of men, and 
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Kiiveradatta who had promised his daughter to me, 
whilst wealthy, now retracted his promise ; in grief for 
which I repaired to a neighbouring wood, and was 
about to cut my throat, when an ascetic of the Saiva 
faith prevented me, and rebuked me for my despair, 
saying, there were many ways of recovering lost 
wealth, but none to redeem lost life; that he was per- 
fect in the art of multiplying treasure, and possessed 
a purse, which would yield any sum I might want, 
and which, as he no longer required it, he would give 
me ; that, if I should be ever under the necessity of 
relinquishing it, I must recollect, it would be available 
oidy to merchants, and courtezans, and that, should 
any wish to benefit by it, they must first restore 
whatever they might have dishonestly gained to the 
right owner, and give what they possessed to the 
Brahmans: after which, performing worship to the 
bag, and depositing it at night in a secure place, they 
would find it in tlie morning full of treasure. So say- 
ing he gave it me, and vanished. I have not thought 
proper however to retain it without leave from your 
Majesty.’ The King being pleased by the offer, will 
desire you to do with it as you please, and then do 
you ask the Prince to protect you against it being 
stolen, after which go home, and give away every 
thing you have. Afterwards fill the bag by night with 
some of the stolen booty, and in the morning take it 
out before all the people. When Kuveradatta hears 
this, he will esteem his present intended son-in-law as 
nothing, and will himself give you his daughter. 
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Yathiirrliu will be affronted, and in his rage he will 
endeavour to ruin Kuveradatta, but you should an- 
ticipate him, and reduce himself to rags. 

So it happened ; in the mean time Vimardaka the 
gambler by my instructions excited the wealthy lover's 
enmity against Dhanamitra. whilst Kuveradatta wish- 
ed to give the latter his daughter, and still more 
incensed the former. 

At this time liagamanjari, the younger sister of 
Kiimamanjari, being to sing at the public rooms, the 
people in their best garbs were collected: when the 
dance began I was struck with admiration and love, 
and how it happened I know not, but I caught her 
attention, and she smiled signifieantly on me as she 
withdrew. I returned home and under pretence of 
a head-ache went to bed. Dhanamitra knew by his 
own experience the truth, and comforted me by ex- 
patiating on her good qualities, and the certainty of 
our coming together. He told me that she had de- 
ciarofl her determination to be won only by merit, and 
to become no man's expect by marriage: that her 
.'i.'ter and mother had applied to the King to complain 
of her, and prevailed upon him to declare, that any 
one who >hould carry her off without their assent, 
-hould be punished a< a tliief: hence without wealth 
she was not attainable from her kindred, nor without 
merit from herself. I therefore opened a negociation 
with Kamamanjari by her principal agent, a servant 
who was a female mendicant of the Bauddha order, 
and promised to steal Dhanamitra's purse, and give it 
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to her, if she would give me Ejigamanjari: accordingly 
I wedded the latter. By my directions a violent 
quarrel took place in the exchange between Viinardaka 
and Dhanamitra, in which the former, as the friend of 
Yathartha, told the latter to look to his magical bag, 
or he might lose it : accordingly, the bag having dis- 
appeared, Dhanamitra complained to the King, and 
he summoned Yathartha, and desired him to produce 
Viinardaka, but the latter was not to be found, for I 
had sent him in search of you to Ougein. and the sus- 
picions of the King being thus contirmed, the mer- 
chant was sent to prison. 

After a time Kamamanjari, being desirous of avail- 
ing herself of her prize, restored the property of 
Viriipaka to him, and he abondoning the society of 
ascetics returned to his own profession again. Kama- 
manjari then gave away all that remained of her own 
effects. Dhanamitra, instructed of this by me, informed 
the King of it, and stated what he suspected must be 
the cause of such liberality in so covetous a person. 
She was accordingly summoned, and being advised 
by me of the probable motive, it was a question what 
was to be done : at last her mother suggested that 
they should assert that they received it from Yathartha, 
with whom, it was known, they were on intimate 
terms. The King hearing this accusation ordered him 
to be put to death, but was prevented by Dhanamiti’a, 
in consequence of whose intercession the King con- 
tented himself with confiscating all his wealth, and 
banishing him from his dominions ; some of his trea- 

o 
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sure'; were made over to the luckless Kaniamanjan', 
and 1 took luigamaiijan' to a liouse full of gold and 
jewels. 

Man, however ingenious, cannot avoid his fate. I 
was one day enjoying the pleasures of the table with 
my mistress, till I was completely intoxicated, and as 
drunken people follow the practices to which they 
are naturally or customarily addicted, I promised to 
till the house that night wdth the collected spoil of the 
city. In spite of her entreaties I set off, armed only 
with my sword ; at her desire her nurse Sfigalika 
tullowed me; my manner attracting the notice of the 
guard, they arrested me. and after a very feeble re- 
sistance I fell. Sfigalikii came up as I was bound, 
and the tumult dissipating my drunkenness, I con- 
sidered what was to be done. I therefore called out 
to .Sfigalikii. ’aw’ay, you old devil, you are disappointed 
in your }dans to bring that covetous Ragamanjarl and 
my false friend together, having borne otf his bag, 
iiml your daughter's ornaments, I am now readv to 
die with pleasure.’ She took the hint, and addressing 
the guard with tears and .sobs, said: -‘very true, Sirs, 
all my pro^jerty has been stolen of late, pray let me 
ask this fellow some cjuestions. " They desired her 
to ap[)roaeh. and she prayed me most 2dtifully to tell 
her what had become of her daughter's jjroj^erty, and 
threw lurself at my feet. I pretended to relent, 
and stoo2)ing to raise her, whispered to her what was 
t'.i he dune. On which she blessed me aloud, and 
withdrew. I was carried to the guard. 
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The next clay Kantaka, the chief magistrate, who 
had lately succeeded to his father’s place, and who 
was young, silly, arrogant, and vain of his person, 
threatened me, if I did not restore Dhanamitra’s 
purse, and the property of the people I had robbed, 
I should see the end of the eighteen punishments, and 
death. I laughed at him, and told him that, though I 
might give up all the other wealth I had stolen, I 
would never restore my false friend's magical pui’se, 
and I was accordingly punished with stripes, but in 
vain, as I defied my judge. In this manner, sometimes 
threatened, and sometimes soothed, several days pass- 
ed, during which my wounds were neglected and 
spread. At last, one evening, Sfigalika with a smil- 
ing countenance, and handsomely dressed, approached 
me, as my guards were a little removed, and embrac- 
ing me said; ‘'you are fortunate, your plans have 
not been neglected; I spoke to Dhanamitra as you 
desired me, he accordingly complained to the King, 
that in a fit of jealousy you had stolen his purse, and 
your wife’s casket, and run away, in which you 
had been seized by the watch ; that you had restored 
the casket, and might be prevailed on to give up the 
purse, in which case he solicited the King's mercy for 
you. I also, procuring the necessary means from 
Ragamanjari, secured the interest of Mangalika, the 
nurse of the Princess Ambalika, and became soon 
a very great favourite with the latter. One day the 
flowers in her ear being loose, I pretended to adjust 
them, but let them fall, and then picking them up. 
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and pretending to throw them at the pigeons, I threw 
them upon Kuntaka who was entering the prisons 
which are below the female apartments. He think- 
ing it a mark of kindness looked up to our window, 
and was confirmed in his fancy by the smiles of the 
Princess, and my signs; so he went away, deeply 
wouuflod with the venomed shaft of love. In the 
evening I took a basket sealed with the Princess’s 
signet, containing perfumes, pan, a dress, and orna- 
ments, from her to Ragamanjarl, but conveyed it 
In.^tead to Kantaka's house, who, plunged in passion’s 
ocean, hailed me as his friendly bark. I augmented 
his pas>ion by describing in most pi„ous terms the 
condititjn of the Princess, and pretending that she had 
sent him these tokens of her affection. I said to him: 
your signs of auspicious elevation are not likely to be 
in vain. A neighbour of mine, a cunning man, has 
told me, this kingdom shall fall into Kantaka’s hand ; 
he bears the marks of it: and accordingly the Princess, 
the only clillil of the Raja, has fallen in love Avithyoii: 
however nuich the King may he displeased, he laust, 
through fear of his daughter's death, consent, and you 
will then be Ciesar at least, and what will not follow? 
flow are you to get into the apartments? I will tell 
you: there is not above three spans between the 
prison, and the palace wall. Do you procure some 
skilllul hand to aid you alone in making a hole throu^'h 
the wall: once in, I will be answerable for our guards 
and her attendants, who are all well affectioned. 
‘^^ell >al»l, he replied: dhere is a thief equal to the 
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sons of Sagara at a mine: if I can secure him, the job 
is clone. Who should that be, and why not procur- 
able V I encjuired. ‘It is the man,' he answered, ‘who 
stole Dhanamitra’s magic purse. I tell you what, 
said I, go swear you will liberate him if he does the 
work properly, then fetter him again, and represent- 
ing his obstinacy to the King, you will get him out 
of the way: so that your object will be gained, and 
there will be no fear of the secret being discovered. 
He was pleased with my council, and has sent me to 
communicate with you, whilst he remains without.” 
I praised Sfigalika's address, and desired her to in- 
troduce he entered, and took a faltering 

oath for my liberation. I understood his sense, and 
swore never to divulge the secret. He set me at li- 
berty, and had me well fed and taken care of for some 
days : we then set to work to break the palace wall : 
beginning in a dark corner, I made a hole with a crow 
(snake-headed). Whilst employed thus, I considered 
that the purport of his oath was to murder me, and 
that I was therefore fully justified in cft'ecting his 
destruction. Having made the breach, as he extended 
his hand to help me through, I kicked him on the 
breast, and then knocking him down dispatched him 
with my knife. I then desired Sfigalika to shew me 
the way into the inner apartments, that my labour 
might not be wholly unprofitable, and I might carry 
off something of value. I entered the chamber, and 
found the Princess sleeping securely on a white couch, 
like lightening on the fleecy clouds of autumn. The 

CO • 
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?;ight arrested my attention, and instead of plundering 
the apartment I was robbed of my heart. I did not 
dare to wake her, lest her alarm should summon her 
attendants to lier aid, and I should be apprehended, 
and put to deatli. I picked u]; a pencil, therefore, 
and with the smoke of the lamp sketched her sleeping, 
and myself kneeling at her feet, with this motto: 

Your sflave. thus kneeling at your feet, implores you. 

SU-ep not, but \Yake. for him v,'ho here adores you. 

Then rinding some superior betel, I extracted the 
juice, and cast it upon a pair of Chak\yas painted on 
the w'ull. After which I took off her rinu' gently, and 
exclianged it for mv own, and then effected mv re- 
treat: repairing to the prison I \yent to Sinhaghosha, 
one Avlio had been a chief of Police, but afterwards 
was my fellow ca2)tive, by which we became friends, 
and I recommended to him to say as the means of 
I.ioing enlarged, that he had detected Kantaka break- 
ing into the palace, and in edeavouring ^ arrest him 
had killed liiin. I then set off with Sfigalika. On our 
way we encountered the ^yatch: I could easily have 
e.-.caped. but what was to become of the old woman. 
After a moment's thought I assumed an attitude of 
rushing ipton them, and called out: If I am a thief 
do you seize me, but let this poor old woman go. 
I'Sfigfdika guessed my purpose and said: ‘niy good 
friends, this is iny son. he has been long affficted by a 
demon, and has been taking medicine: being some- 
thing rec'tiyered yesterday, I gaye him better food, his 
best clothes, and let him go to clay cyhere he pleased: 
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at midnight he ■^•as again seized by the fiend; he has 
killed Kantaka, and exclaiming, he would havm the 
Princess for his bride, he ran off into the public road : 
I followed him as fast as I could. Pray, pity my 
trouble, bind him, and give him over to me.’ As she 
thus exclaimed, I cried out: away old woman! who 
shall fetter the wind? shall the crows presume to 
pounce upon the hawk? absurd! And away I ran: 
she then abused them for letting me escape, and crying 
and scolding followed me. Thus we arrived at home, 
when I cheered Eagamanjan who had pined in so 
long an absence. In the morning I saw iny friend 
Dhanamitra, after which I went to the Sage Manchi, 
whose cause I had avenged, and who having resumed 
his holy practices, and recovered his superhuman 
knowledge, announced to me your approach. Sinha- 
ghosha was placed in the situation of Kantaka by 
the King, who was pleased with the service he was 
supposed to have rendered. The passage into the 
interior of the palace was still open to me, and by the 
agency of Siagalika I obtained possession of the Prin- 
cess. In those days Chahdavarma being refused the 
daughter of Sinhavarma, and being highly enraged, 
besieged the city. The King Sinhavarma, impatient 
of the outrage of the enemy, and mistrusting his 
friends, marched out of the city, and he was defeated 
by the superior numbers of the enemy, and taken 
prisoner. The Princess Ambalika was likewise seized 
and carried to the palace of Chahdavarma, where the 
marriage was to be solemnized at the close of the 
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defeat of the troops, the loss of the young Prince, her 
ca])tivlty by a forester who sought to win her affec- 
tions, and his attempt to put her to death when she 
refused to listen to his suit, her preservation by the 
youth in her company and who had subsequently es- 
poused her. The youth was a servant of the King; 
and attended by him we overtook Praharavarnia and 
Priyainvada, and afflicted them with the loss of the 
Princes, Praharavarnia was baffled in his efforts to 
recover his dominions, and he and his Queen were 
both made })risoners. Their misfortunes affected me 
so strongly that I determined to adopt a mendicant 
life, whiht my daughter in despair took service with 
Kalpasundari. Had the sons of Praharavarnia lived, 
they would have been of your years, and the oppres- 
sion of their parents would not be attempted with im- 
punity. So saying, she wept violently. When I 
heard her story 1 told her to be comforted, and re- 
minding her of the Muni to whom she had applied in 
the forest, [1 told her how he had applied in the forest,] 
1 told her how he had found and brought up the child, 
and that in fact I was that infant. I then vowed to 
destroy \ ikatavarnui but it was necessary to proceed 
with caution as he had many brothers, and the people 
were generally attached to him, whilst on the other 
hand even my parents did not know me, much less 
any other persons. I therefore resolved to wait for a 
favourable opportunity of executing my designs. 

I now entered the temple where my old nurse pro- 
vided me with every necessary, and kept me from 
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observation. I passed the night in meditation on the 
means of procuring access to the inner apartments of 
the royal palace, as the fittest scene for my intended 
operations, and enquired of my nurse, as soon as the 
day had dawned, whether she were acquainted with 
the secrets of the Harem. I had scarcely spoken, 
when a female appeared. The old woman as soon as 
she saw her exclaimed. See, my dear daughter, our 
master's son. She welcomed my recovery with tears 
of joy, and when the feelings excited by our interview 
had subsided, began to tell us the state of affairs in 
the palace. The Queen, she said, was highly dis- 
pleased with her Lord; her name was Kalpasundari: 
she was the daimhter of Kalindavarmu . Kine: of Ka- 
manipa, and excelled the Apsarasas in beauty and 
accomplishments. Yikatavarma was excessively at- 
tached to her alone, although he had many other 
women in his palace. 

On hearing this, I told her to carry to the Princess 
garlands prepared by me, and to inflame her resent- 
ment still more against her Lord, by citing to her 
the example of Vasavadatta, and other distinguished 
females, who obtained Lords of equal value with them- 
selves. and bringing to her knowledge whatever 
private favours the King had bestowed on other 
females of his establishment. After which she should 
come, and report the results to me. Mv agents, both 
mother and daughter, diligently promoted my designs, 
and in a few days my nurse told me that the Queen 
considered herself as ill -matched as the lovely Ma- 
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dha\T to the bitter Xiiiiha. and was plunged in despair. 
What, ''uid she, is now to be done? I gave her a picture 
of myself, and desired her to put it in the way of 
IvalpaMindari : she did so, and the Queen was im- 
mediately struck by the performance, conceiving it to 
be a work of fancy, and liighly cj’editable to the 
painter's ?^ki]l. My old nurse told her that the world 
was larg'c, and handsome as was the picture, she did 
not doubt the reality might prove as charming: but 
-'he eiKpiired, supposing that such a youth were found, 
with talent<, graces, and rank to correspond, what 
might he expect. Kalpasuiidari replied: 'Nothing, 
lor what ha^'e I to oiler worthy of such a prize? my 
body, heart, and being, w^re of infinitely less value; 
but if this be not a fiction, let me at least behold the 
original.' To this the old woman replied, '‘It is no 
fiction: there is such a youth, the son of a King, who 
having belrndd you at the vernal festival was penetrat- 
ed wltli the arrows of Kama. He applied to me to 
procure him access to your presence, and conceiving 
you to be made for each other I promised him my aid. 
The Chaplets I bring you are the w'ork of his hands, 
and this his picture C painted by himself. If you are 
dcsiruLW of beholding him. his talents and valour will 
make way to you. and I have no doubt you will see 
him thi^ very day." The Queen rellected a little, and 
rheii replied: 

'Motlier. I can have nothing to conceal from vou. 

tr 

My I'arlier \vu> rtic attached friend of Praharavanna, 
and lay untlier eijually devoted to his Queen: these 
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two agreed that, when they should have children of a 
different sex, their offspring should be married. As it 
chanced, however, that the sons of Privamvada were 
lost, my father gave me in marriage to my present 
husband, a wretch of cruel and unjust temper, mis- 
shapen body, and uncultivated mind, a boasting liar, 
a forfeiter of his word, and vain only of his ferocious 
valour. I hate him not the less that he passes his 
time with my rivals, especially a low and miserable 
creature, Ramayantikii, a woman who has the audacity 
to measure her state with mine, and whom he has 
dared to decorate cvith flowers plucked from the 
Champa that I had planted, and reared as if it had 
been my child. I hear these things from my faithful 
attendant Pnshkarika. The man is detested, and I 
am scorned; what more is necessary? the fear of 
futurity is obscured by present sufferings, and the 
female heart can ill restrain the passion love inspires, 
when its gralitication is impeded only by duty to one 
we hate. Let your friend therefore come this day 
to the Madhavi bower in the garden.' My nurse pro- 
m'lsed that I should, and having communicated the 
conversation to me, I had only to accomplish her en- 
gagement. 

When the night set in, and the vapours rose in the 
west I'ound the setting sun, as from the fume of a vast 
and red hot coal dipped in the ocean, I retired to re- 
pose. and to reflect that, if I sinned in intriguing w'ffh 
another's wife, 1 might claim some extenuation in the 
important objects which induced me to it, the recovery 
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of mv birthright, and liberation of my parents. In 
such meditation, and in considering how my friends, 
and Prince would judge of my conduct, I sank into 
repose. In my sleep Ganesa appeared, and encouraged 
me to persist: and I rose, determined to proceed. 
Kama, unoccupied that day elsewhere, plied me Muth 
his shafts, so that by the evening I was impatient to 
see the Queen. As soon as it was dark I repaired to 
my assignation, clothed in dusky raiment, grasping 
my trusty sword, and prepared with all implements 
necessary for my purpose. When I arrived at the 
palace I crossed the ditch by a bamboo ladder con- 
cealed previously near the spot by Pushkarika, and 
which again served me to scale the wall. I let myself 
down on the other >ide by the projecting steps of the 
JVIasonry. I then slowly passed the Bakula bower, 
anil Chainpaka avenue. I heard at a little distance the 
cries of the Chakwas. I then turned to the north by 
tlie Bignonias, and having leaped over the canal that 
ran to the palace, proceeded on a gravel walk bordered 
bv red Aioka trees and Jasmines, I ao'ain turned to 

4 O 

the west by a Mango grove, and there distinguished 
the Madhavl bower, shining gently by the lustre of 
the gems that gleamed from an oiDen casket upon an 
inlaid couch in the centre. I entered an inner appart- 
ment. separated by a wall of dowers, and branches, 
and a dc»or of the same materials. There I found 
a couch of dowers, caskets of Lotus leaves, an 
ivurv -handled fan. and vases dlled with fragrant 
waters. 1 sat awhile inhaling the odours about 
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me, when I heard the gentle tread of feet ap- 
proach: leaving the Chamber I hid myself behind a 
tree. Kalpasandari now arrived and not linding me 
there, broke out into the most passionate regrets at 
her disappointment, calling upon Kainadeva to know 
what crime she had committed, that he thus exposed 
her to the flames of despair, and yet refrained from 
reducing her to ashes. I then appeared and consoled 
her distresses: we soon felt implicit confidence in each 
other, and how impossible it was ever more to separate. 
1 therefore instructed her what plan to pursue. 

By my desire she was to shew my portrait to the 
King, and ask him whether he did not think it surpass 
mere mortal beauty: ho this, I continued, he will say 
yes: then do you tell him that an old female devotee 
has instructed you, how^ by particular charms , and 
sacrifices, to become invested with this very form, but 
it must be done at night, and alone, presenting to Fire 
a hundred sticks of sandal , Aguru, and handfuls of 
camphire, and silk garments, preceding it in the day 
by a public offering to the same element, with all due 
ceremonies: then you are to sound a bell, on hearing 
which your husband is to come, when if he will ac- 
knowledge to you all his secret purposes and plans, 
have his eyes bound, and embrace you, this form shall 
be transferred from you to him, you becoming the 
same a.s vou were before. Tell this to the Kiim', and 
leave it to him to determine, advising him to call his 
counsellors, and people together, and be guided by their 
advice. There is no doubt he will comply, When the 
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ruyal sacrifice is performed in these garden walks , and 
the smoke of the oblation fills the air, I will enter and 
secrete myself in this bower.' I told her also to re- 
proach him in seeming sport with his infidelity, and 
threaten him itot to fulfil the rite, and desired her to let 
me know his reply. I then left her, Pnshkarika etfacing 
the marks of my footsteps as 1 retired. In a short time 
every thing turned out as I expected, and the rumor 
run through the city that the Ecija was about to obtain, 
bv the magic skill of the Princess, a most celestial 
rigure, and that there was no trick in this: for it was 
to take place in the garden of the palace, in the pre- 
sence of tlie chief Oneen; and had received the con- 
currence of the ministers. The efficacy of jewels, 
charms, and drugs was pronounced w^onderful. So it 
took place, and when clouds of smoke spread from 
the palace adding gloom to the shade, I entered the 
garden. Kalpasundari soon hastened to me, and told 
me that she had addressed the King, as I had told 
her to do, on which, falling at her feet, he vowed, 
tliat he never more would seek the love of any other 
M'oman. 1 have now come here, she continiie<l, your 
Ipi’ide, the former evidence of our marriage was Kama, 
but now let these sacred dames bear witness to our 
union. I desired her to withdraw, wliilst I completed 
our j)]aii. I tlien struck the bell, and she muttered in 
low rounds, like the herald of fate. The King aj>- 
proached: >he then retired, and 1 remained, engaged 
apparently in the oblations when he arrived, and as 
lie itood in fear and doubt, I said, declare again, and 
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take the holy fire to witness, you will never when you 
assume this form prove unfaithful to me. This dis- 
sipated his doubts ; he was satisfied it was the Queen, 
and no imposition: and therefore began to make such 
a vow. I then smiled, and stopped him, saying: I will 
not exact your oath. What woman need I fearV and 
if the Apsarasas be attracted, follow your inclinations. 
Xow then reveal your secrets, and having uttered 
them take this form. He replied: 1 have plotted with 
my ministers to convey poisoned food to my father’s 
younger brother Praharavarma, who is in prison, in- 
tending to give out that he has died of an old disease. 
My own younger brother Yisokavarma I am about to 
send with an insufficient army to Pniidra, where he 
must perish. An old merchant of Panchala, and Pa- 
ritrata, my merchant, are employed by me to get from 
Khanati, a Yavana, a jewel of inestimable value for a 
little price, and my managing man Satahali has been 
authorised by me to destroy Anantasira, a powerful 
landholder, by exciting troubles on his estates, and 
leading a force to support them. 

Having heard his secrets thus related, I said to him : 
receive the reward of your actions! On which I drew 
my sword, and cut him in two, and making a copious 
ofiering of ghee to the Lord of fiame, threw his body 
into the blaze, where the whole was speedily reduced 
to ashes. Then cheering mv mistress who with the 
tiinklity ut' her sex was agitated with apprehension, I 
took her by the hand, and returned with her to the 
palace, where summoning all the attendants I received 
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their hoiiiau’e. I then retired to rest in the roval 
apartments along with my bride, from whom I learned 
the customary practices of my predecessor. In the 
morning, after bathing, and the usual auspicious ob- 
servances, I repaired to council, and addressing my 
ministers, said: ‘With my figure. Sirs, I have changed 
my temper. Let my uncle be liberated, and restored 
to his Sovereignty, and I will shew' that obedience I 
ow'e him." Sendinu' for mv vounger cousin. I told him. 
“The people of Piihdra at present have been urged to 
despair by distress, vdiilst we are in plenty : it is only 
necessary to protect our harvests from their depre- 
dations, and it is needless for vou to inarch against 
them.' To the jew’el dealers I sent, and told them 
that I thought it but just, that a suitable price should 
he given for an article of value, and directed them to 
pay the owner of the diamond the price he demanded. 
I then called Satahali, and said, as the chief fault of 
Anantaslra wa^! his attachment to Praharavarma he 
was no longer an object of resentment, and as my 
uncle was restored to dignity we should desist from 
all aggression upon his friends. By these orders the 
Officers of my Oovei'ument were satisfied of my 
identity, and delighted with the amendment of my 
character. My parents were set at liberty, and re- 
seated on the Throne. After a short time my nurse, 
by my instructions, revealed the whole truth to my 
parents, and 1 hud the happiness of prostrating my- 
>elf at their feet. I was also installed in the Yuvarajya 
by jny father's commands. It only now remained to 
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complete my felicity, to be reunited to your Highness, 
and I was meditatino; the means of findino; vou, when 
letters from Sinhavarma, my father's ancient friend, 
solicited my aid against the hostile advances of Chaii- 
davarimi* I united \yith him in the command, 
and arrived at this place, now rendered illustrious by 
your auspicious presence. 

Having thus concluded, Eajavahana observed that 
the important objects his friend had accomplished ex- 
cused his sino'le deviation from moral rectitude, and 
that the schemes of the prudent were certain of suc- 
cess. Then turning to Arthapala, with an encouraging 
look, the Prince requested him to relate his adventures. 

STORY OF ARTHAPALA. 

I en^aoed with our other friends in search of your 
Highness, and after some time spent in traversing this 
sea-encircled earth 1 arrived at Kasipuri, Varanasi, 
where I bathed in the pure transparent waters of 
Manikarhika, and paid my adoration at the shrine of 
Avimukteswara the foe of death. I then proceeded 
south of the city, where I met a man of stout, robust 
make, tightly girded, and his eyes red with incessant 
weeping. It appeared strange to me that a man of 
such singularly powerful make should give way to 
despair, and determined to ascertain the cause of his 
affliction. I therefore addressed him, saying, ‘Brother, 
your appearance indicates some desperate purpose; 
if not a secret, I should be gratified to know what has 
caused your evident grief, and whether 1 can be of 
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u-e to yon/ He looked at me awhile, and then said: 
•*1 have no objection to relate my story to yoiid* We 
accordingly sat down under a Karavira tree, and he 
tluis proceeded: **I am the son of a man of property, 
and my name Is Piiniabliadra. I was accustomed 
always to follow my own inclinations, and in spite of 
my father's cares addicted myself as I grew up to the 
j>rofession of a thief. Being detected robbing the 
house of a trader in this city, I was confined, and 
sentenced to death. T wn\s accordingly led forth in 
front of the palace gate, and in the presence of 
Kamapala, the cliief minister, a wild elephant was let 
loose upon me. and approached amidst the clamour of 
tlie multitude, clattering his bells still louder, and ciirh 
ing his trunk to seize me. I was not accustomed to 
fear, and encountering the animal I struck him with 
the uplifted logs in which my arms were wedged: he 
reeled and reti’cated. His driver enraged had recourse 
to abuse, and the liberal application of his heel and 
his goad, and at last again forced the elephant to the 
encounter. I repeated my blow with greater violence, 
and the animal, who was for a moment stunned, no 
'^ooner I’ecovered, than he turned tail, and fied: his 
driver brought him up a third time, but he retreated 
again as soon as he saw me preparing to attack him, 
and all his guide's efforts were now in vain. When 
the minister observed this, he sent for me and said: 
•The elephant you have discomfited has been hitherto 
irresistible as death himself. So much valor merits 
not so vile a fate. Desist therefore from the unworthy 
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practices you have followed, and adopt a more cre- 
ditable life: what say you? AVill you enter into my 
service V' With all my heart, I replied. I accordingly 
attached myself to him. and he treated me as a friend. 
When he felt confidence in me he one day com- 
municated to me his story at my request. 

Dharinapala was the minister of Ivipunjaya.the King 
of Kusumapura, a man of profound understanding and 
great learning: his son, equal to him in all respects, 
was named Sumitra. I am his younger brother by a 
difterent mother. As I spent much of my youth 
amongst improper persons, my elder brother re- 
primanded me for it. I did not much relish his re- 
proofs, although they were kindly urged, and therefore 
withdrew from my home. Wandering about the world, 
I came to this city, Kasi, where I saw Kantimati, the 
daughter of Chaiidasinha , the King, playing at ball 
with her damsels in a grove dedicated to Kama. I 
was the prize of her beauty, and in time eftected a 
pi‘ivate union with her. The fruit of our secret love 
was a son, of whom she was privately delivered; her 
attendants, apprehensive that the infant might lead to 
a discovery, told the mother it was still born, and 
carrying it away, exposed it on a mound, whence 
a woman of low caste was employed to carry it to a 
cemetery. As she returned along the road by night, 
she was seized by the guard, and being threatened 
with severe punishment unless she gave a satisfactory 
account of herself, she betraved our secret. The King 
was immediatelv informed of it. and bv his commands 
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the woman led him to the place of my concealment, 
the grotto below the artificial mound, where I lay 
nn>ns2jecting']y asleep. I was immediately seized and 
carried oft* to the place of execution. The executioner 
aimed the fatal blow at me, but fate so willed it that 
he missed the mark, and only cut asunder the cords 
that bound me: before he could recover, I sprang 
upon him, wrested the sword from his gripe, and dis- 
j^atching him and several of his assistants made my 
escape. As I wandered alone without shelter, I was 
addressed as I passed through a forest by a damsel of 
celestial beauty, attended by a train of females, but 
seemingly immersed in grief. She approached me, 
and decorating her lovely forehead with the tiara 
radiance of her hands she invited me to sit down with 
her at the foot of a stately Banian tree. I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and asked her the motives 
which induced her to detain me; who she was, and 
where was her abode. In a honied stream of eloquence 
she replied : 

‘T am named Tara vail, and am the daughter of Ma- 
liibhadra, King of the Yakshas, Having paid a visit 
to the venerable Lo2>amudra, the wife of Agastya, I 
was returning from the Malava Mountains, when I saw 
itj a charnel ground at Benares an infant weeping. 1 
took him np and feeling compassion for his helpless 
condition conveyed him to my father. My father car- 
ried him into the presence of the Lord of Alaka. The 
triend of Siva sent for me, and said, ‘daughter, how 
feel you for this infant?' As if I had given him life, 
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I replied* The God said, ^the poor child speaks the 
ti’uth,' and then he related to us a long narrative from 
^vhich I found that Saiinaka, Sudraka, and Kaniapala 
were one person indifferent lives, and thatBandhuinati, 
Vinayavati and Kantimati were also the same indi- 
vidual; other wives of these persons were in like 
manner reborn, amongst whom in the time of Saunaka 
I was named Gopakanyii. When you were Sudraka, 
I was again your wife in infancy; but when you grew 
up, your aftection was chiefly given to Vinayavati, 
who was thence born again as Kantimati, whilst I was 
born again in my present form. After relating these 
events, Kuvera directed me to take the child to the 
wife of Rajahansa, where he might be brought up 
along with Rajavahana, and by the advice of my eldei’s 
I have come to lay myself at the feet of one, who by 
the will of fate has so often overcome the power of 
death.” AVhen I heard this narrative I embraced hei‘, 
shedding tears of delight, and spent some time with 
her in a palace suddenly reared in the forest, and 
in the midst of more than mortal enjoyment. After a few 
days 1 expressed to Turavali my desire to be avenged 
on Chahda>inha for the jeopardy in which he had put 
my life. My new si^ouse smiled, and said, ‘you shall 
see Kantimati. I will brino' her here.' Accordinolv, 
at midnight, the palace of the King of Kasi was trans- 
ported to us, and entering his chamber I took up the 
sword lying at his pillow, and woke him from his 
sleep, saying: ‘behold your son-in-law: I gained pos- 
session of your daughter without your concurrence, 
II. lo 
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and am Eo^y come to ^yipe a\yay my fault.’ In terror 
of his life, the King bo^ye(l do^yn to me, and said: 
“The fault Ayas mine, \yho like an idiot, or one pos- 
sessed, repaid ^yith death the honor you had conferred 
upon me: now deign to dispose of my daughter, my 
kingdom, and my life, at your pleasure.” Ills sub- 
mission appeased me, and being restored tohi^ Capital, 
he celebrated publicly my espousal of his daughtei-, 
Tarayali, repeated to Kautimati the dift'erent trans- 
migrations we had undei’gone, and we lived happily 
together: the King conferring on me the station of 
Yuvaraja. and placing in my hands the cliicf ad- 
ministration of affairs. 

Kcimapala having thus tinished his story continued 
to shew me the same regard: at last, time that con- 
sumes every thing summoned his royal father-in-law 
to heaven. He then elevated to the Throne the 
youngest son of the late King, Sinhaghosha, a child of 
five years of age, hi-- elder hrother Chahdaglioslia 
})eing reduced to premature decay hv his debaucheries. 

hen the boy attained the years of puberty, the in- 
consideratencss of his age induced him to listen to the 
lusinuations of evil counsellors, and they persuaded 
him that Kamapala had violently obtained the person 
of the Princess, liad extorted the concurrence of tlie 
late King through hi:- fears for his life, had taken olf 
the young King's elder 1 brother by poison, and would, 
no doubt, get rid of him in the same manner the 
moment lie sliould a-^sert hi- claim to independent rule, 
miles- he were anticijiated. In this way his enmity 
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■u'as excited against Kumapala, but the protection of 
the Yakshii'u defeated al! schemes against her Lord. 

At this time the chief Queen, Sulakshaha, said with 
seeming affection to Kantimati, she was sure she was 
not as happy as formerly, and begged her to relate the 
truth. She replied, that her friend and fellow- wife 
Taravali had gone away in displeasure, because her 
husband had mentioned Kantimati's name at an im- 
Miitable season, and no entreaties had been able to 
pacify her, that her husband was much grieved by her 
disappearance, and that she herself was distressed to 
observe his sorrow. This Sulakshaiia told tlie King, 
and he now fearlessly plotted the destruction of the 
minister. Accordingly whilst engaged at the palace 
in affairs of state, he was recently seized by men sta- 
tioned for the purpose, and thrown into confinement. 
Charges against him have been publicly promulgated, 
and in consequence his eyes are to be put out, but in 
such a manner that death shall ensue, ^yhen 1 heard 
this news, I was overcome with grief, but at last dry- 
ing my tears, 1 have resolved to precede my friend 
and patron on the road to death. This is the cause 
(jf my present aftiiction.” 

The strano'er. havina' finished his narrative, left me 
no less afflicted than himself to hear of my father's 
peril. After checking my emotioin I told him who I 
wa^. and we concerted the possibility of effecting my 
lather's release. Whilst thus employed, a large ven- 
omous snake thrust his head out of a hole in the wall. 
1 immediately secured him by the power of charms, 

li* 
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and told my new friend that thus assisted I would 
seek fur my father, and privily loosing the snake 
wuidil let him bite with such restraint on the venom 
that it dionld not be mortal; although he should drop, 
as if he was dead. In the mean time he should hasten 
to my mother, and apprise her of our situation : she 
wouhl come to us with all speed : but he should tell 
her this, 'Let her send you fearlessly to the King, to 
say to liim on her part: It is a soldier's duty to sup- 
press his foes, without regard to kindred, or alliance; 
but it is a wcnnan's duty to share the fortunes of her 
husband in honor or in shame. I will therefore ac- 
(ajinpany my Lord upon the funeral pile, agreeably to 
the rituak if you will give me his body. The King 
will of course assent ; do you then take the body to 
your house, and in a retired place inclosed with canvas 
screens prepare a pile covered with a layer ofDarbha 
grass, as if for the wife to ascend it after her husband's 
death. I will come to the spot, and you will give me 
admittance: when restoring my father to perception, 
we shall be all happily reunited.’ AVhen my fathers 
Ibllower had received iny instructions, he immediately 
^et otf. I repaired to the place of proclamation , and 
ascending a tamarind tree secreted myself among the 
branches. An immense crowd soon assembled, and 
presently my father, with his hands bound behind him, 
and attended by a guard like a thief, appeared; when 
the executioner, as usual having stopped, thrice pro- 
claimed his imaginary crimes, charging him with 
having caused the death of Chaiidaghosha, and plotted 
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the destruction of the King himself by a column tilled 
with combustibles : ‘he has been sentenced therefore, 
he continued, to lose his eyes, and should any be 
wicked enough to imitate his otfences, they will meet 
with the like reward.’ When he had ceased, and the 
crowd began to move, I cast the snake from the tree 
unperceived upon my father, and then quickly de- 
scending approached him, and anticipated the fatal 
etfect of the venom. The snake in rao;e and alarm bit 
iny father, so that he immediately dropped, and to all 
appearance was dead. The people thought it was 
the act of destiny. Kantimati, being apprised by 
Piirnabhadra of what was going forward, hastened to 
the spot, and taking my father's head on her lap, sent 
word to the King: ‘This is my husband: whether he 
has offended against you, heaven must judge, not I. 
This alone is my business to accompany him in death, 
to whom my hand, in life, was pledged, or I shall 
disgrace our common origin. Give permission that I 
may ascend the funeral pile.’ The King was pleased 
with the application, and readily gave his assent, 
directing all due honors to be paid to his brother-in- 
law. The rest happened, as I had arranged it, and 
when my mother had gone through the form of as- 
suming violent affliction, taken leave of her friends, 
and repeatedly refused to listen to their tears and en- 
treaties, she entered alone the chamber, which con- 
tained the corpse : admitted by Piirnabhadra, as agreed 
upon, I soon restored animation to the body by the 
Vainateya process, and w'hen my mother found my 
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father alive, she fell at his feet, and then embraced me, 
repeatedly expressing her joy in a flood of tears, and 
convLilsive sobs; now congratulating herself on my 
recovery: now blessing mv fllial exertions which had 
saved a father; now vehemently accusing Taravali 
for having so long separated us, and then in a passion of 
grief and joy throwing herself upon my neck : and bath- 
ing me with tears. My father in the mean time, having 
heard the whole story from Puniabliadra, conteinj)lat- 
ed me with proud delight, and felt himself happier 
than the Lord of Heaven. When our mutual emotions 
had subsided, I a-ked my father, how we should next 
proceed. He replied: ‘There is no occasion for secrecy; 
my palace is strong and well stored with arms. Many 
leaders of note are in my ^^ervice, and most of the 
Chiefs of people are ill satisfled with my treatment. 
Let us therefore retire home, and endeavour to inflame 
the public resentment and dis'^atisfaction : when ripe 
fur insurrection, we will assem))le and arm our friends, 
and lead them against the abettors of the tyrant/ 
Tills was put in execution. When the King found us 
so secure from hi'^ power, he was vexed at what had 
passed, hut employed all the hostile sti^atagems against 
us that he could devLe: his agents however were 
daily cut otf by our party. At la-t, having learned 
the situation of the Koval chamber, 1 detexTiiined to 
effect a subterraneous pas^-age to it from our own 
palace: beginning at the angle of a turret wall, I fol- 
lowed it up >ome distance , mining below the fonncl- 
ation. The passage opened at last on an excavated 
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(.‘hainber, where I was surprised to see a luimber of 
Damsels of beauty calculated to make earth a paradise. 
At that moment one of surpassing loveliness entered 
the cavern : her charms irradiated these subterraneous 
realms with more than mortal light: she looked like 
the personitied earth, the abode of the flower«armed 
God. or the genius of the empire secreting her 
splendour from iniquitous monarchs under ground. 
As she advanced, dissipating the gloom, she resembled 
an image of burnished gold. When she and the other 
Damsels saw me. they trembled like fragrant sandal 
ereepers agitated by the breeze of Malay a. In that 
assembly there was an aged woman, who resembled 
a tuft of white-headed Kas : she fell at my feet, and 
solicited my forbearance, as if I was a deity descend- 
ing to battle with the denizens of the infernal shades. 
I replied: relinquish your fears: you see in me a 
mortal, the son of Kaniapala and Kantiinati, who seek 
by these unwonted paths access to the palace. But 
declare, who you are, and why inhabiting a place like 
this. The old lady answered: 

‘Prince, we are fortunate in being favoured with 
the >liiht of so much diu’nitv and a'race: you shall hear. 
Your grandfather had by his Queen Lih'ivatl two 
children, Kuntiniati your mother, and the Prince 
Chahdaghosha. The young Prince, when scarcely 
arrived at manhood, brought on a consumption by his 
excesses, and died before his father. He left his wife 
Acharavati pregnant: she was delivered of a daughter, 
Maiiikanaika. whom you here behold, and died soon 
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afterwai'tls. The grandfather Chahdasinha then sent 
forme, and privately informed me, that he was pledged 
to give his grand-daughter in marriage to Darpasara, 
the son of his friend the King of Malava; but after the 
late events in which your mother Kantimatl was in- 
volved, he was apprehensive the example might have 
a mischievous effect, and to euard aoainst accidents 
lie had determined to rear Maiiikarhika with the o;reat- 
est care and secrecy. There was a suite of rooms, 
he said , underground , in the heart of an artificial 
elevation, constructed as an asylum against the fury 
of a triumphant enemy : it consisted of many extensive 
apartments fitted up with every splendid decoration, 
and provided with stores for a century’s consumption, 
and he proposed that I should bring up his grand- 
daughter in this recess, attaching to us a suitable train. 
When he received my assent, he opened a trap door 
in the wall, fastened bv a bolt, and leading from the 
square of his own apartments. Into the passage it 
opened to he made us all enter. Twelve years have 
since elapsed: my ward is now a woman; but the 
King seems to have foj’gotten us. It is probable that 
his promi'?e of her to Darpasara will never be fulfilled, 
and better were it that she became the bride of one 
so nearly allied, and in fact betrothed to her before 
her birth bv a secret agreement between vour mother 

V O * 

and her $, in case the latter bore a female child." 
The Princess seemed nothing loth ; but I interrupted 
them by saying, I must first accomplish what I pro- 
posed in the palace, when I should return to them. 
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Receiving from the matron a lamp, and following 
the passage from the cavern , I came to the secret 
entrance to the Royal chambers. At midnight I 
opened it, and entered the apartment where lay Sin- 
haghosha asleep : darting upon him , as an eagle 
pounces upon a snake, I seized him, and dragged him 
off, before he could call for succour, to the secret 
passage; when securing the door, I bore him to the 
cavern, and thence to my own dwelling. I put him 
in fetters, and exhibited him a captive to my own 
parents. I also narrated to them the adventure of 
the subterraneous chamber. They heard the story 
with great satisfaction, and detaining the King in 
confinement, brought the Damsels home. I married 
the Princess, by which I acquired a claim to the now 
vacant throne, and exercised the functions of royalty. 
In this state of things we heard of the attack upon 
the King of Anga, our Ally, and hastened to his as- 
sistance. The result it is unnecessary to repeat; but 
as we have been so fortunate as to meet with your 
Highness, let the unworthy Sinhaghosha share the 
general satisfaction, and wipe away all his offences by 
the penance of prostration at your feet. Rajaviihana 
assented; but in the mean time desired Pramati to 
relate his adventures. Pramati bowed and thus 
obeyed. 


STORY OF PRAMATI. 

After having wandered some time in search of your 
Flighness, I came to a forest near the skirts of the 
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\ indliyu laouutain. There evening overtook me, and 
tlie heauty of the AVest \va< decorated with the crimson 
Mossoins of the last rays of the sun. I refreshed myself 
in a limpid pool. Being unable to distinguish the ir- 
regularities of the roar], levelled now by the gloom, I 
determined to halt, and collecting a quantity of dry 
leaves. 1 made a bed with them at the foot of a stately 
tree, where having recommended myself to the tute- 
lary Dryad. 1 composed myself to rest. After a short 
interval it appeared to me. that my limbs reposed on 
some softer material than the ground, and sensations 
(.)f excpii^ite delight pervaded my whole frame. 1 felt 
my right arm throb, and I thought I looked up, and 
l)eheld a wlilre canopy, that screened me from the 
beams of the moon. As I cast my looks to the left, 
1 >aw the walls of a lofty apartment, along the foot to 
which a number of Damsels lay asleep on painted 
couches. I then directed my gaze to the right, and 
beheld a m(.)sr lovely maiden, as graceful as a creeper 
of Im.lra's garden, rent from its prop by Airavata, and 
bowed in >leep like the Lotus when it shuts its petals 
on the amorous bee. She looked, as lying on the pure 
white couch, like the earth reclined on the ivory tusks of 
Adivaralia, whiLt a pearly robe, like the milky ocean, 
fioated loosely over her well turned shoulders. The 
change tilled me with astonishment, and 1 lay wonder- 
ing what had become of the forest, and my leafy eoneli : 
what biiiLliug wa> this, on whose lofty turret rose the 
>pear-’cruwne<l tigure of the martial Cfod (Kartikeya). 
:^haded by banners floating in the sky: how had I been 
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transported to my present situation, and who the 
maidens could be, by whom I was surrounded. But 
the Damse], who appearetl their chief, and resembled 
the Goddess that bears the Lotus, was the especial ob- 
ject of my meditations. A mortal she certainly was, 
for the eyes were fast closed in sleep, like the Lotus 
hi the lunar beams ; drops of perspiration stood on her 
cheeks like tears of amber from the snapped branches 
of the mangoe, and parts of her raiment lying about 
were discoloured with dust'\ Whilst T meditated 
whether I should disturb her slumbers, methought she 
gently opened her eyes, and surveyed me with more 
affection than alarm : after appearing as if she would 
call her attendants, she seemed to abandon the inten- 
tion, and drawing herself up, ami retiring to the further 
part of the couch, she lay watching me with half-shut 
eyes till again she fell asleep. I felt the same power 
overcome my passion, and Avas once more plunged 
into profound repose. Aftei- a time I awoke, and look- 
ing about me, found myself still at the foot of the tree, 
in the same place where I had lain down. It Avas 
duAvn, and I arose, but recurring to the vision of the 
night, I could scarcely persuade myself it Avas a dream, 
and I determined to take up my residence on the spot, 
and spend my whole life there if necessary, until I 
should ascertain the truth. 1 had scarcely formed 
this determination, Avhen a Avomaii approached: she 
Avas of a graceful appearance, but emaciated with care. 


[Nalop., y, XaishacL, XIY, l‘j li'.] 
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and clad in ragged attire; her eyes were red with 
weeping; her hair was bound up in a plait, and her 
whole semblance indicated one who had suffered the 
pangs of absence and separation. She ran up to me, 
and throwing her arms about my neck, expressed 
every mark of maternal affection. At last, as well as 
her sobs would allow her, she spoke thus: 

‘‘My dear child, behold in me the person who en- 
trusted, as you must have heard, the infant Arthapala 
to the care of the Queen of Magadha. I am the 
daughter of Maiiibhadra, the wife of Kamapala, the 
son of Dharmapala, and your mother: having allowed 
myself to feel displeasure with my husband, and hav- 
ing therefore quitted him in anger, I was cursed in a 
dream by some one in the form of a Rakshasa, who 
said : ‘I take up my abode in you, oh ! violent woman, 
for a year.* The year, as long as a thousand years, 
expired last night. I purposed, after attending the 
Assembly held at the festival of Tryambaka, in the 
city of Sravastf, to reseek my Lord, and I was on my 
way. when I beheld you here, and heard you solicit 
the protection of the Dryad: the effects of my curse 
prevented me from properly recognising you, but I 
could not abandon you in the forest, and I accordingly 
trans2:)orted you with me: as we approached the city, 
I considered that I could not take you to the meeting, 
and as it chanced we were near the apartments of 
the Princess Xavaimilika, the daughter of Dharma- 
varddhana, King of Sravastl, I determined to leave 
you there : it was an open terrace on the roof of the 
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house whei’e the Princess and her attendants were 
sleeping. I left you among them, whilst I repaired to 
the heavenly Assembly. AVhen the ceremonies were 
over, and the Assembly broke up, I took my leave of 
my friends, and paid my homage to the Lord of the 
three worlds, and then offered my respects to the 
Goddess, to whom my heart is most devoutly at- 
tached. She smiled upon me, and said: do not fear, 
your period of absence is expired, go and be happy 
with your husband. Thus favoured, I returned to you, 
and being restored to my proper nature, knew you 
now to be my son, and the dear friend of Arthapala. 
I knew also the events of the night, and that you and 
the Princess had beheld and were enamoured of eacdi 
other, and although fear and shame had withheld you 
from any communication, yet a feeling of love deterred 
the damsel from alarming her attendants. I resolved 
by some means to bring the event to a favourable con- 
clusion, but was then obliged to carry you back to the 
forest. I must now hasten, and prostrate myself at 
your fathers feet.” So saying, she once more em- 
braced me tenderly, and then departed, whilst I took 
the road to Sravasti. On the road I came to a Bun- 
jara camp, where a great crowd was collected to be- 
hold a cock-fight. I looked on for a time, and could 
not suppress a smile. An old Brahman who sat near 
me, noticed it, and in a low tone asked the reason. I 
said to him : this is absurd, how could the people have 
thought of matching that large strong cock of the co- 
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coamit breed with one of the Yalaka^ tribe. He said: 
you are right, but they are not up to it, so mum: and 
thus saying, he offered me betel from his box, and 
entered into discourse witli me. The A^alaka cock was 
])eateii, and the Brahman to whom the other belonged, 
was liiglily pleased with his victory, and my connols- 
^eiirship: he invited me to Ills house, and treated me 
with ever}' mark of attention. AVhen I took leave of 
him the next day, he begged me not to forget him, 
and to (le[)end upon his friendship, if ever I had oc- 
casion for it. 1 left him after due acknowledgement 
of his kindness, and proceeded to Sravasti. Being 
fatigued with the length of the way, I stopped at a 
garden in the suburbs, and lay down to rest at the 
foot of a tree, when I was suddenly roused by the 
musical clank of female anklets, and looking up beheld 
a damsel approach. When she came opposite to me, 
1 observed that she had a picture in her hand, with 
which she evidently compared my features, and hav- 
ing done so, appeared to express delight and surprize; 
having looked at the picture, and recognised the re- 
semblance it bore me, I begged of her to stop, and sit 
down. She accepted of my invitation, and sitting 
down entered into conversation with me, giving me 
an account of the Countiw: at last, perceiving, she 
<aid, 1 was a traveller, and looking as if wearied by 
my journey, she asked me to rest at her house. I uc- 


^ ITie Yalaka. white, long^iieckeh. luiig-\> iiicled . hut tlungliill 
'^>klialanj/iua ). 
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cepted the invitation, and followed her home, wdiere 
I was regaled in a princely manner. In the course of 
Conversation she enquired of me, what I considered 
as the most marvellous circumstance that had befallen 
me in my travels. The quej^tion inspired me w'lth 
liope, and I entertained no doubt tliai the picture was 
the Work of the Prince>s, to explain to her attendants 
the cause of that change in her appearance, which her 
passion had intlicted. I therefore replied: allow me 
to look at the pictai*e. She gave it me, and taking it 
J delineated the Princess as she slept, and then said, 
T saw in a dream as I thought such a maiden as this, 
as I slept once in a forest, but it w’as not merely a 
dream.' When the Damsel saw this she was highly 
delighted, and begged me to explain the wdiole, with 
wdiich retjuest I complied. Slie then related to me the 
sutferlngs of hei* friend, and we consulted by what 
means our union might be etfected. I told her it was 
necessary for that purpose 1 should (pilt her for a few 
days. I accordingly took my leave, promising to re- 
turn as soon as I had matured my scheme. I went to 
the old Brahman, with whom 1 had formed an ac- 
quaintance, who was astonished to see me back so 
soon, and eii(|ulred the cause. I told him I had re- 
ceived a <leep wound from the eyes of the Princess, 
and depended upon him to extract the dart: he agreed 
readily to assist me, and this was the plan we adopted. 

He disguised me in female apparel, and 1 passed 
UN his daughter: then taking me with him, lie went 
to the Kiiig as he held }>ublic audience, and said to 
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him : ‘Sire, this is my only daughter, her mother died, 
whilst she was a child, and she has been reared by 
my cares alone. A young Brahman, connected by mar- 
i-iage, went some time since to Ujjayim' to earn her 
dower. I haye promised to giye her to him: but as he 
delays returning, and as she is now a young woman, 
I purpose going myself to bring him hither, and trans- 
ferring to his charge the anxious trust, thence for- 
ward lead a religious life : for the care of a full-grown 
daughter is at all times arduous : much more so is it, 
when there is no mother. In the mean time I must 
solicit your Majesty, the parent of your subjects, to 
allow' her to repose in the shadow of your protection, 
until J return with the bridegroom.' The King com- 
plying w'ith his petition, made me oyer to his daughtei', 
and I thus obtained the means of gratifying my pas- 
sion. On the ensuino- PhaKun, the inmates of the 
female apartment celebrated a festiyal, when all the 
women repaired to bathe in the river, at an Island on 
which stood a Temple of Kartikeya. Here, whilst 
sporting heedlessly in the stream, I dived and disap- 
peai’ed, coming up in a retired place, where my friend 
awaited me with male apparel. The wmmen thought 
I w’as drowned: the Princess exclaimed, she w'ould 
not survive me, and a scene of grief and alarm ensued, 
which spread to the city, and excited the attention of 
the King. ^Yhilst vainly searching for me, the Brah- 
man appeared wdth me as his intended son-in-law. and 
expatiating on my acquirements, my knowdedge of 
the four Vedas, six Angas, sixty-four Kalas, of the 
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four branches of tactics, and the use of weapons, and 
of every branch of Science and Literature, demanded 
his daughter. The KiuLi; was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion and grief, and unable to answer; the chief at- 
tendants, relating* what had chanced, endeavoured to 
console and pacify the supposed father, but he was 
not to be silenced, and insisted, that in reparation for 
his loss, and my disappointment, the King should give 
me his own daughter. To this request no attention 
was paid, and we were at last forced out of the hall : 
we were not however to be so easily baffled, but col- 
lecting a quantity of wood, which we piled up at the 
palace gate, my friend, the Brahman, threatened to 
set fire to, and ascend it, unless his requests were 
granted: he was seemingly about to put his tlu’eats in 
execution, wdien the King attended by his chief 
Counsellors, entreated him to desist, and agreed to 
his conditions. Thus I obtained the hand of the 
Princess, and after a time the King finding my fitness, 
retired from the cares of Government, and placed it 
in my hands. 

At this time Sinhavarma solicited my aid , and I 
advanced in consequence to Champa, wdiere I have 
been so fortunate as to find my Prince. Rajavahana 
expressed the pleasure he had received from the ac- 
count of his friend's ingenuity and fortune, and then 
requested Mitragupta to narrate what had befallen 
him. 

il. 16 
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STORY OF MITRAGUPTA. 

Whilst engaged in the same object as my com- 
panions. and in quest of your Highness, 1 came to a 
city in Suhma called Damalipta, in the skirts of which, 
in a >tately grove, I found a crowd collected in obser- 
\ ance apparently of some festival. I observed also in a 
bower of Atlmukta creepers a young man sitting by 
himself playing on his Viiia, and approaching him I 
empiired what celebration was going forward, and 
why he sat thus apart from the rest. He replied: 

I'ungadhanwa. King of Suhma, had no progeny: 
he addressed his prayei's to Vindhyavasini, who had 
forgotten in her residence at this place her passion 
for her abode at A indhya, and obtained from her 
favTjiir two children: the Goddess appeared to him in 
a dream, and announced to him the birth of a son and 
a slaughter: the former she said, should be the servant 
of the husband of the latter: and site directed, that 
the girl from the age of seven until her marriage 
^huuId worship her every month on the Kfitika 
Nakshati^a by playing at ball in public, and fiirthei*, 
she should be allowed to marrv anv one whom she 

t/ 

slioukl choose. The festival was to be called the 
Kandukotsava, In a short time the prophety of the 
Goddess was fultilled, and a son and daughter were 
born to the King: the Damsel was named Kanduka- 
vati. and she comes abroad to-day to play in public. 
Her foster sister and dear friend Chandrasena is 
2»revented from coming with her by her wish to avoid 
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the young Prince Bhimadhanwa. who teazes her with 
a suit, to which she prefers mine: her absence is the 
cause of my solitude and affliction. 

He had scarcely ended, when we were startled by 
the tinkling of anklets near us. and a female entered 
the bower, whom as soon as the youth beheld he 
tenderly embraced, and making her sit down iiitro- 
<luced her to me as his other life. After camdoling 
with each othei* upon the danger and uncomfortable- 
iiess of their situation, they ^poke of making their 
escape to some other country, and the youth appealed 
to me. to inform him which of the places 1 had visited 
was the must fertile and civilized. I told him that 
there was no dearth of pleasant regions in the world, 
where he might And a suitable habitation, but that it 
was not impossible, perhaps, for them both to ])C 
happy where they were: if it was. 1 would show them 
the way. Before I could explain myself, the sound ol 
female ornaments was distinctly heard, and the dam- 
sel sprang up in a hurry, and said to us: the Princess 
Kandukavati approaches, doing honour to the (bod- 
iless in her sports. A sight of her on these occasions 
is allowed to all: come and behold her. and may the 
result be fortunate : 1 must attend her. So saying she 
departed. I followed and l>eheld the Princess seated 
in an open pavilion of great splendour. The moment 
I saw her my heart received the impression of her 
beauties. As I gazed uj)on her with intense love and 
admiration, she rose gracefully, and touched with the 
tips of her lovely ringers the footstool of the G-oddess 

16 * 
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as she hastily paid her devotions. She then took the 
ball like the red eye of love whet] moved to wrath. 
She first let it gently strike the ground, and as it 
slowly rose bettt it down with her open hand, till at 
last, catching it at the rebound on the back of her 
hand, she threw it up as high as she could, caught it 
in its descent, and tossed it up again. As long as it 
kept good time she struck it gently, but when it 
slackened reiterated the blows w'ithout mercy : occa- 
sionally she kept it fluttering in the air like a bird, 
hitting it up alternately with either hand, in a straight 
hnc] aboce her, whilst at others, when it descended 
()b]ic|uely, she sprang forwards, backwards, and side- 
ways to catch it. Thus sporting gi-acefully she at- 
ti-acted the gaze and appdause of the people collected 
around the pavilion. As I stood, leaning on the 
shoulder of my new friend, lost in admiration, I drew 
her notice, and then first she felt the power of Kan- 
darpa, communicated by a glance, and with her sighs 
repelled the bees that Avere attracted by the fragrance 
and beauty of her Lotn« cheeks. Increasing in her 
speed, and driving the ball in a circle, she stood as it 
were, as if abashed by my gaze, in the centre of a 
tlowery cage: she then follow’ed the game in eA'ery 
direction, and stooping, rising, shrinking, watching, 
standing, and running pursued her sport. After this, 
slie united her companions in the pastime, and one 
ball ti'uversing the space between heaven and earth 
‘teemed as if it were fifty. She then closed her exer- 
cises by I'epeating lier homage to the G-oddess, and 
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withdrew, fbllo\ved by her attendaiits, and by my 
whole soul, darting at me as she passed sidelong looks 
as fatal as the chosen shafts of the flower-armed deity, 
and reverting as she retired her moon -like face, as if 
she sought to reclaim the heart she had deposited in 
mine. Being quite beside myself with love, I readily 
accepted the invitation of Koshadasa to take up a 
temporary abode at his house: and he treated me 
most hospitably. In the evening Cfliandrasena ap- 
peared, and having saluted me inclined herself close 
to her lover for a little, and then sat dowm. Kosha- 
dasa smiled and said to me: may I always And favour 
ill vour slight. I asked him what he meant: whether 
any unguent had been applied to the eyes of his rival, 
so as to induce him to cast his looks in a ditierent 
direction, and regard Chandrasena as a monkey. She 
replied laughingly: ‘your humble Servant is much 
obliged to you, if in this life you convert her from a 
human being to an ape: so be it, for thus only our 
desires will be gratilied. The Princess was so much 
struck by your appearance at the festival that she im- 
mediately became the prey of the foe of Kara. This 
was at once perceived by me, and I shall tell my 
mother of it : she will inform the Queen , who will 
certainly communicate it to the King. He must con- 
sent to ti’ive his daughter to vou, and the Prince will 
then become your dependant, for so the pleasure of 
the (doddess was announced. When the Kingdom is 
year’s, Bln'madhanwa will no longer be able to disturb 
our happiness: only wait here for three or four days.’ 
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Su lua-iii-' 'ukl 'he einhraoed liei-luver and went away. 
Ku'liaihi'U and I 'pent the night diseu>sing what she 
hu'L told U'. iu the luuruing utter we were dressed, 

1 went again to the grove where I had seen the 
rrinee-'. I vas there met hy the Prince, who shewed 
me ureat civility, and pressing me to accompany him, 
tonk me with him to his tent, where I was treated 
'■xactly like himself: when I retired to rest, the 
cliariU' of my mi'tress visited my .slumber. I thought 
1 wu' locked iu her embrace, as I was awakened from 
mv 'leep by the clasp of iron fetters, and the giaisp of 
a iiiimbcr of sturdy hand'. The Prince thus addressed 
me; tlai'k ve. Sirrah! This old woman apjjointed by 
me to watch that hussy Cluindrasena overheard your 
fine discour'C with her. and her impertinent swain, 
.^o- vou are the object of Kandukavati's amiable af- 
fections; 1 am to lie your servant: am IV and you 
;ire. in mv despite to give Chandrasemt to Koshadasa. 
Then turnine' to an a.ttendant. he 'aid: go. toss the 
'Coundi'e] into the 'Oa. He obeved, and 1 wa.' carried 
otf anti tlii'ov n into the wave'. A- 1 had the use of my 
ariii'. I '\v;tui. a- it chanced, till 1 came luckily across 
a |fiece of timber sent by destiny to my aid. I got 
upon it. and tloated about till daylight, when I saw a 
>hip at a little distance. The crew were Yavanas: 
when thev s;iw me. thev made for me. and hoi'tin"' 
me in u'uve iuforinatiun to their Captain named 
Ihiine-hu. \vlih> orklere(l me tu >[)rink]e a thousand 
rahin- ia nn In^taiit a- I wais ^^ironu enough. At that 
.m-’irient a uuUey .^urruunded by a number uf vessels 
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bore down upon ns. The Yavanas were alarmed 
at seeing so many Ships advancing to assail them, 
like dogs rushing upon a boar. Escape was im- 
possible, and the crew gave themselves up for lost. 
Observing their despondency, I addressed them, 
and told them that, if they would take off my chains, 
I would show them the way to victory. They set me 
free, and I made them seize their arms, and hurl a 
shower of darts and arrows at the foe: then grappling 
with the foremost Ship, we sprang upon the deck, 
and presently clearing it of its defenders took the 
Commander alive. Who should this be but Bhima- 
dhanwii. I made myself known to him, and desir- 
ing him to meditate on the vicissitudes of destiny 
gave him over to my followers, by whom he was fet- 
tered with the chains which I had borne. The rest 
of the enemy dispersed, and a contrary wind spring- 
ing up, we were blown off to an Island in the ocean, 
where we anchored. We landed in search of fresh 
water, fruit and herbs, and found an abundant supply. 
I came to a lofty mountain, the pleasantness of whose 
brow induced me to ascend, and I held on my way, 
without observing the distance, till I found myself 
unexpectedly on the summit: there I discovered a 
spacious reservoir, to which led steps of precious 
stones, and whose waters were decorated with Lotus 
flowers. I seized the opportunity of performing my 
ablutions, and sipped the juice from the stalks of the 
Lotuses: then throwing the flowers on my shoulders, 
I proceeded, and met a Goblin of hideous aspect. — 
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He stood before me. and enquired in a menacing 
manner, wlio 1 was. and whence I came. I replied 
undauntedly to his enquiries, and related iny adven- 
tures. He then said: answer the questions I shall put 
to you. or I devour you. I bid him propose them, and 
this conversation ensued: 

hak. — dVhat is the most cruel of all things V 

IMitr. — The heart of woman. 

Eak. — TVhat constitutes domestic happiness? 

Mitr. — The attention of a wife to the gratification 
of her husband. 

Tiak. — What is love? 

Mitr. — Desire. 

Tiak. — What overcome.s difficulties? 

Mitr. — Ingenuitv. 

I rlieii added, ’I will give you examples of these in 
the aneedote> of Dkumini, (TOiiiiiii, Nimbavati, and 
Xatambavuti/ He desired me to narrate them, and I 
proceeded to 

THE STORY OF DHFMlXI^v 

Tn the city of Trigartta lived three brothers, Dha- 
naka, Dhanyuka and Dhanyaka. It happened that a 
terrible dearth took place: there was no rain for 12 
years. The grains were withered; the pools were 
beds of earth : the streams were drie<l up; religious 
rite> toll into dl^ui^e; thieves aiibl rogues miiltiplie<I: 


[Benfey. Faiu&cbatantra, I, totb] 
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the people ate one another; and the villages and 
towns were almost depopulated. The three brothers 
had consumed every thing belonging to them, even to 
their families, and the wife of the youngest named 
Dhiimini was the only eatable article left. She was 
accordingly devoted to the same fate as her prede- 
cessors; but as her husband Dhanyaka was too much 
attached to her to assent to her sacrifice, he deter- 
mined to fly with her to a distance, and they set off 
that night into the forest, allaying their thirst with his 
own blood. On their way they found a miserable man 
deprived of nose, feet, and hands, lying by the road 
side. Dhanyaka, in pity of his sad plight, took him 
on his back, and carried him along with them, until 
they discovered a cave suited to their purposes. 
Here they halted, and finding in the vicinity a supply 
of roots, and some herds of deer, they took up their 
abode. When the party had somewhat recovered 
their health and strength, the evil passions of the 
female began to acquire activity, and as Dhanyaka 
was often absent in quest of game for their support, 
Dlnimint was left alone with the cripple, whom she 
compelled to comply with her desires. Hating the 
man she had thus injured, she next conspired her 
husband's death, and taking advantage of his stoop- 
ing to recover a rope, which she had purposely drop- 
ped into a well, she came behind him, and pushed him 
over into it. She then quitted the place, carrying 
her mutilated lover on her back. He passed for her 
husband wherever they came, and the people ad- 
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luiriim' her ccuijugal devoteclness worshipped her as a 
Saint. In this manner tliey came to Avanti, where 
the circumstances being: brought to the notice of the 
King he gave them a comfortable maintenance as the 
recompense of so much virtue. .Soon after the fall of 
Idianyaka into the well, it chanced that a caravan 
halted on that ''pot, and the merchants repairing to 
the well to jtrocure water, they extricated Dhanyaka 
from hi^ perilous .'■ituation. and took him along with 
them. Amongst other places, they visited Avanti, 
and Dluimim' meeting her husband, exclaimed — “that 
is tlje wretch liy whom my hushaml was so barbar- 
ously mangled. He was in consequence immediately 
seized, and ordered to he put to death. Dhanyaka 
however requested, that he tnight be first confronted 
with the cripjile ; admitting that, if he should confirm 
the accusation, he ought to be considered guilty. The 
cripple was brought, and as soon as he saw his pre- 
server fell at his feet, acknowledging the obligations 
lie owed him, and revealing all the wickedness of his 
wife. hen the King heard this, he M-as highly in- 
censed, and ordered the woman to he punished, as she 
deserved. This story ofDhuinini i^ruves my assertion 
that the most cruel of all things is womaifis heart. I 
shall now relate to you 

THE STORY OF GOMIKL 

In Dravira is a celebrated city called Kaiichi. A 
young merchant of cunsideiaiVde wealth, named Sakti 
Kuiiicira, resided there. He was unmarried at the age 
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of eighteen, and considering that there was no real 
happiness in a single life, as also that felicity in wed- 
lock depended upon the wife’s character, he deter- 
mined to set oft' in search of a spouse; adopting 
therefore the character of a fortune-teller, and carrying 
with him a Prastha of rice bound up in his cloth, he 
proceeded on his travels. Wherever he went, those 
who had daughters brought them to him, and when 
he met with a girl whose appearance pleased him, he 
terminated his prognostications by asking her as a 
favour to shew him how well she could cook his rice. 
.Some laughed, and some were angry, but all sent him 
away without complying, and he went from house to 
house in vain. Having arrived in a town of the Sivis 
on the Southern side of the Kaveri, he came to a 
house, where making his usual application, a Damsel 
was brought out by her nurse, her parents being both 
deceased. As he looked at her, he observed, that she 
was perfect, her limbs were neither too long nor too 
short, too slight nor too stout: her hands tvere mark- 
ed with all the lucky signs, as the ftsh, lotus, vase, &e. 
her ftugers were straight, and the palms ruddy : her 
ankles were clean and even, and her feet well turned, 
and fleshy, with small and scarcely visible fibres: her 
legs were straight and symmetrical, and well set; and 
her knees were small, delicate and even; her hips 
prominent and well rounded: her waist was slender; 
her body gently inclined; her breasts were pro- 
tuberant, and divided by a narrow interval; her 
arms were long, fleshy, smooth and soft; her neck 



\va< gi'aceful and well turned, and snnnoanted by 
a lovtdy cuuntenanee, where the pouting lips were 
of a most brilliant red : the chin was elegant, and not 
.'.mall: the eheek.s were lirm and round; the nose was 
like the budding sesaimim tlower: the eyes were of 
the darko.'t jot, rolling in the most crystalline white; 
and the forehead as radiant a.s the moon, shaded by 
curling locks of deep sapphire hue. Sakti Kuinara 
was .subdued by the.<e charms, and with an agitated 
bosom proposed his ordinary test. She .smiled, as she 
looked archly at her attendant, and taking the rice 
desired the gue^t to sit at the threshold, where she 
washed hi^ feet. She then steeped the grains a little 
iti water, dried them in the sun, and rubbing them 
li'entlv in the around, removed the awm without break- 
injx the grain. She then said to the nurse, ‘this bran 
will be acceptable to the goldsmiths to clean their je- 
wellery: go, sell it to them, and purchase with the 
price tueh an earthen boiler, and two platters/ Whilst 
the old woman was gone on this errand, the Damsel 
braved the grain in a mortar of arjuna wood with a 
pestle of khayar headed with iron, she then winnowed 
it with thr‘ basket- and having well washed it, set it to 
boil in live rimes its quantity of water, worshipping 
the chimney a^ she placed the boiler. When the rice 
was swollen up properly, she took the boiler from the 
tire- and separated the scum, then replacing it, kept 
stirring it till it was quite boiled: after which she 
placed the boiler with the mouth downwards, and ex- 
lingui.-^hing the tire with the cold water, sent the old 
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woman to dispose of the coals which were unconsum- 
ed; with the price procured for them buying vege- 
tables, ghee, curds, oil, inyrobalans, and tamarinds. 
These she seasoned with condiments. She then placed 
the scum of the rice-water in a new saucer, and cool- 
ing it with a fan, added to it perfumes evaporated on 
the coals. She then pealed the myrobalan, and added 
to it Lotus perfume, when she directed her nurse to 
desire Sakti Kumara to bathe. When he was bathed, 
and had rubbed himself with oil and myrobalan, she 
laid a plank on a part of the floor well swept and le- 
velled, on which he sat down : she then placed before 
him on a well trimmed plantain leaf two platters. 
Having given him some water to drink, she served 
him wflth two spoonfuls of rice, to which she added 
ghee and sauce, the rest of the rice he ate with spices, 
curds, butter, milk, and rice gruel. She finally brought 
him water to drink pure, cool, and fragrant in a new 
jug, perfumed with agallochum. The old woman then 
removed the frasments, and cleanino' the ground with 
fresh eowdung, spread her garment upon it, on which 
he went to sleep. When he awoke he expressed his 
satisfaction, and being contented to seek no further, 
he married the Damsel, and took her along with him, 
when she found herself unexpectedly a woman of 
wealth and consequence. She nevertheless continued 
to worship her husband as a Hod, to pay the most 
assiduous attention to his household affairs, and to 
superintend the regulation of her family. In this way 
she acquired the entire confidence of her spouse who, 
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leavinir all his domestic concerns to her care, tasted 
in hi-^ curporeal form the joys of Paradise. I shall now 
relate^ tu you 

THE .STORY OF YniBAVxVII. 

In the kingdom of Saiirashtra. in a city called \ a- 
lahhi. there dwelt (Trihamipta. a Ship-owner, who was 
l^u^-e'^sc(l of great wealth. He had a daughter named 
liarnavat]. who wa^^ married Iw Balabhadra, a Mer- 
'diaiit's som Soon after their espousal the husband, 
lindlng the voung bride indifferent to his endearments, 
conceived ■-o violent a dislike to her, that he could 
]iot l>ear the sight of her : to all his friends and re- 
faineis he gave her the nickname of Nimbavati. After 
-oine time had clap^^ed, and when she sorrowfully me- 
tlitated on the condr.ct she should pursue, an old 
female devotee, wdio was like a mother to her, brought 
to her tlower> from the idol, and noticing her distress 
enquired its cause. Ratnavati informed her of her 
Im^bamrs aversion, and begged her to befriend her, 
<leclaring, if she could not recover that regard, which 
was the only happiness and honour of a woman ol 
re^[>ectable birth airl station, she would no longer 
’-uffer so hateful an existence. The old woman pro- 
nii>ed to give her whatever aid she could, and desired 
her to .'^ugge:?t a plan for the purpose. She said: 
•'There i- a ueigliboLir. a merchant, of imuiense wealth 
an>l l■unsO(■|^ence : lih daugliter Kanakavati is very 
like me in pei’son. and uf mv age: she is also my 
particular iriend. I will go to visit her, and take an 
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opportunity of amusing myself on the terrace of her 
house, splendidly attired. Do you contrive to bring 
my husband to the place, with the assent of my 
friend’s mother, which we will obtain. As you ap- 
proach, 1 will let a ball fly in your direction, as if by 
accident; pick it up, and give it him, and tell him, 
‘this Damsel Kanakavatl, the daughter of Kuveradatta, 
is the friend of your wife, and is vehement in her 
abuse of you: this ball is hers, and you should not 
relinquish the property of an enemy?’ Looking up, he 
will think me to be Kanakavatl, and when I descend 
to claim the ball, will at my request conveyed through 
you return it to me. From this opening his regard 
will be attracted, and in all probability he will become 
enamoured of me in the person of my friend. As he 
cannot expect that the haughty merchant will consent 
to our wedding, he will concert through your medi- 
ation measures for carrying me off, which of course 
1 shall consent to, and we will fly together to another 
country.” So it happened, and as the old devotee 
reported that Balabhadra had expressed his regret for 
his past neglect of his wife , her friends concluded 
when she disappeared that she was gone with him. 
On the road Ratnavatl bought a female slave, and 
with her they settled at a small town, where Bala- 
bhadra who was well skilled in trade soon made a large 
sum at a little cost, and in time became the chief man 
in the city, and retained a number of slaves. He now 
treated his first female servant with great indignity, 
and by his ill-behaviour to her excited her resentment. 
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In lii^r rage she prouialgated. as much as she thought 
??he knew of his secret hl,-tory, as she had learnt it 
from her mistress. This coming to the ears of the 
iiiayoi*, he reported it to the seniors, and Balabhaclra 
was denounced a^ a disgrace to the city, having stolen 
die daughter (T* Kuveradatta. Balabhadra when he 
heard of this wa^ excessively alarmed, but Eatnavati 
encouraged him. desiring him to say, she was not 
Ivanakavati but Eatnavati, the daughter of Gfihagupta 
of Valabhi, given him by her father in marriage, and 
to desire them, if they doubted him, to send a mes- 
>enger to ascertain the truth. Balabhadra said, as she 
liarl de>ired him, and the elders sent to Valabhi. When 
Gfihagupta heard of his daughter's existence, he set 
olf wdth her mother to her residence, and was overjoyed 
to rind his Eatnavati again. Balabhadra now per- 
ceived that he had been taken in; but Eatnavati had 
become too dear to him for him to regret the de- 
ception. Therefore I say that Love is Desire. I shall 
now relate to you 

THE STOEY OF XITAMBAVATI. 

In Siirasena is a city called Mathura, where dwelt 
a youth of family, wdio was addicted to loose pleasures, 
and vicious society, and being a lad of spirit he was 
>o often entangled in broils, that he was called Kalaha- 
kaiituka. One day he saw in a painter's possession 
the picture of a female, with wdiose charms he became 
violently enamoui’ed. After s^ome solicitation he pre- 
vailed on the painter to tell him. who the orlthnal was, 

j- ' o ^ 
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and having learnt that she was the wife of Anantakirtti, 
a merchant of Ujjayini, and her name Nitambavatf, 
set off in the disguise of a mendicant for that city. 
Having got access to the house, under pretence of so- 
liciting alms, he obtained a sight of the ladv. and 
found hei’ still more fascinating than her picture. 
With a view to effect his projects he solicited and ob- 
tained the care of the cemetery, and with the clothes 
of the dead he attached to his interests a female 
.Sramaiuka or Bauddha devotee. This woman he em- 
ployed to convey a message from him to Nitambavati, 
inviting her to come and see him, to which she sent 
back an angry and indignant reply. He was not dis- 
couraged. but desired his messenger to return to the 
merchant's wife, and say to her, as from herself: 
•Persons like us, who are fully accpiainted with the in- 
sufliciency of life, and only desirous of final emanci- 
pation, cannot be suspected of entertaining any purpose 
adverse to the reputation of women of respectability. 
The message I lately conveyed to you I only intended 
to try your merit, as I was afraid such youth and 
beauty could scarcely be satisfied with a man so ad- 
vanced in years as your husband. I was mistaken, 
and the result has so much jjlcased me, that I am 
anxious to confer upon you a proof of my esteem. 
I should wish to see you a mother, but the planet 
under which your husband was born, has hitherto op- 
posed it. This evil influence however may be counter- 
acted, if you will be content to assist. Accompany 
me to a grove at night, where I will bring you a seer 
II. 17 
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versed in incantations: you must put your foot in his 
LaiuL whilst he conveys into it his charms. Then, 
us if ungry, kick yuur hubbund on the breast, when 
the evil influence will be expelled, and you will be 
blessed with progeny, and your husband will venerate 
you as a Goddess. There is nothing to be afraid of.* 
Xitainbavati with some little difficulty consented, and 
being apprised of her intentions, the false Saint awaited 
her at the appointed place. She came, as was directed, 
and put lier foot into his hand : he pretended to rub it, 
muttering imaginary charms all the time, until he had 
taken ofl” her maiden anklet, when makinc: a sudden 
cut at her thigh with a knife, which he had covertly 
[>repared, he inflicted a gash in the upper part of it, 
and then (piickly withdrew. Nitambavati full of pain 
and terror, reviling herself for her own folly, and ready 
to kill the Srainahlka for having exposed her to such 
peril, returned home, and privately dressing her wound, 
kept her hed for some days. The rogue in the mean 
time ortered the anklet to Anantakirtti for sale. He 
knew it to be his wife's, and enquired, how the ven- 
der had come by it. He refused to tell: the merchant 
tlireateiiCil him with punishment, on which Kalaha- 
kai'itaka [)rofessed himself ready to communicate the 
truth to the Guild, (or Committee of merchants). He 
was accordinglv taken before them, when he desired 
the merchant to send for his wife's anklets. She re- 
plied. she had lost one of them; it was large, and had 
slipped off, but she forwarded the other. The anklet 
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in the possession of the supposed mendicant being 
compared with this was found to correspond, and 
there remained no doubt of their owner. The ascetic 
then being questioned as to the circumstances, under 
which he gained possession of it, replied thus: ‘‘•You 
are aware, Gentlemen, that I was appointed to take 
charge of the graves of the deceased. As some people 
wished to deprive me of my fees, by burning the 
liodies by night, I kept watch at all hours. Last night 
I '^uw a dark-complexioned female dragging the half- 
burnt fragments of a dead body from the funeral pile, 
when to punish her horrible attempt I made a cut at 
her with my knife, and wounded one of her thighs, as 
:^he turned to escape : she ran off however, dropping 
one of her anklets as she lied, and I thus became pos- 
sessed of it.’’ The account thus given inspired all 
the auditors with horror. Yitambavati was unani- 
mously pronounced a Sakini or witch : she was turned 
out of his house by her husband, and rejected with 
abhorrence by all the citizens. In this distress she 
repaired to the cemetery, where she was in the act of 
putting a period to her life, when she was prevented 
by her lover. He threw himself at her feet, and told 
her that, unable to live without her, he had adopted 
this contrivance to obtain her person, and entreated 
her to relv upon the fervour and faithfulness of his 
regard. His entreaties and protestations were at last 
successful, combined with the consciousness of her 
helpless situation, and Nitambavati rewarded his in- 
i'* 
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Lieiuiltv with her afiPectloii. riierefore I say that in- 
genuity accomplishes the greatest difficulties. 


AVlien 1 had tinished my narratives, the Bi*ahiria 
iiak>ha*-a expressed himself highly pleased with me: 
!ai{ had -earcely -o '-poken. when several peai'ls 
mixed with drop- of water fell from the sky. I 
looker i up, and .^uw a liuksliasa in the air. carrying 
al<mg with him a female who struggled to free herselt 
trom lii^ 1 assailed him wdth reproaches, but 

('<.)uld nut more aLuivedy ]mnish his violence, as he 
hidd hl< cuuise in the air. My Raksha^a friend how- 
ever felt a> I did, and called to the other to stop, 
rising at the .-ame time to Intercept him. The rav- 
i.-her. obliged to defend himself, threw down his lovely 
burthen, Intending to dash her to pieces. She drop- 
oud. like a blo^-tnu shaken from a tree of heaven, and 
J i(n‘tuiiatelv eaunht her in mv arms. I held her faint- 
ing, without noticing her countenance, my gaze being 
(juite fixed upon the eoutllct in the air, where the 
('oiiteiiding demons hurled va>t trees, and mountain 
peak> against eaeh other. To shun the falling frag- 
ments, I hastened from the spot, and carrying iny 
gentle load to the reservoir, Imagine my delight, when 
I found I pressed my dear life Kandnkavati to my 
heart. I sprinkled her with the cool wave: she re- 
covered her senj?e>. iminediatelv recognised me. and 
sulTered lier^elf to be encouraged by my endearments, 
Slie told me that, when she heard I was drowned by 
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order of her cruel brother, she determined not to 
survive my loss: she contrived accordingly to deceive 
her attendants, and get out to the grove alone, with 
an intent of there putting an end to her life. Whilst 
thus engaged, she was observed bv the Rakshasa who. 
attracted by her person, had endeavoured to allay her 
distress, and engage her regard : but finding his efforts 
unavailing, he had recourse to violence, and carried 
her off, when he was prevented as already narrated. 
When Kandukavatf had finished her narrative, I con- 
ducted her on board-ship, and we set sail. Contrary 
winds however drove us from our destined course , 
and carried us again to Tamalipta. When we land- 
ed. we heard that Tungadhanwa with his Queen were 
'O dee})ly affected by the disappearance of their son, 
and the loss of their daughter, that they had gone to 
the banks of the Canges, intending to abstain from all 
food, and die there. As the chief citizens were 
warmly attached to their King, and contemplated his 
death with sincere grief, their sorrow gave place to 
joy when they found that the Prince and Princess 
were returned. I conducted his children to the King, 
who received them with rapture, and to recjuite my 
services bestowed on me the hand of his daughter, 
and the first place in the state. The young Prince 
now very willingly submitted to my superiority, and 
assented to the union of Chandraseini with Koshadasa. 
We were living happily together, when our alliance 
with Sinhavanmi brought us to his succour, and pro- 
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cured me rlie happiness of again beholding iny honor- 
ed Lord. 

-Mirragupta having thus concluded. Eiijavahana. 
after expressing his admiration of the marvellous in- 
cident' his friend had encountered, requested Man- 
iragnpta to repeat hi^ adventures: he thus obeyed. 

.^TOEY OF MAXTEAGITTA. 

The direction, tvhicli I had taken in quest of your 
lliglincs'. brought me to the country of the Kalingas. 
Wdien I approached Kalinga the capital, I stopped at a 
short di'tance, and rested on the borders of a re- 
servoir adjoining to the public obsequial ground. I 
fell asleep. When I awoke, I found it was midnight, 
the 'urrounihng objects were plunged in gloom, the 
chilly dews fell heavily, and the cold breeze sighed 
'orrowiully aniid't the trembling leaves. All the 
world at re-t. save where the Imps of mischief 
hoveretl in tlie murky air. Whilst mv eyes xvere 
scarcely open. I <li<tinctly heard one goblin say to 
another: -AN hat orders has the parched up magician 
to u’lvc. wliat abominablo desire to gratify, that he 
Commands our attendance? I wish that some one of 
power adequate to the task would destroy the Ahaka 
chief These words excited my curiosity, and I de- 
icnninetl to tollow them, and see the person of whom 
they s})oke. 1 ro^e. therefore, and cautiously followed 
rlie ^pirlr^ to a spot, where I beheld a man decorated 
wirli oruauient> made of iuiman bones, stained all 
o\er with the ashes of burnt wood, and bearing a 
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braid of hair of a lightning hue, busily feeding with 
his left hand a devouring fire with Sesamuin and 
mustard seeds. The goblin I had followed presented 
himself with joined palms before the seer, and respect- 
fully asked, what duty he was to perform. The stern 
magician replied: ‘Go, bring hither Kanakalekha, the 
daughter of Kardana, King of Kalinga.’ The imp va- 
nished, and in an instant re-appeared with the Prin- 
cess, half dead with terror; she called out sobbing 
with low broken tones on her friends and parents, till 
the magician enraged seized her by her lovely tresses 
escaped from the burst fillet in one hand, whilst he 
raised with the other a sharpened sword, with an in- 
tention to strike olf her head. This was not to be 
witnessed, I sprang upon him, and in a moment, 
wresting the sword from his grasp, struck off the vil- 
lain's head, and tossed it with its clotted hair-band 
into the hollow of a tree. The goblin who had brought 
the maiden praised the act, and rejoiced at being li- 
berated from a master as tyrannical as savage, one, 
he said, who nev'er slept himself, and never allowed 
h'ls slaves a moment’s repose. In his gratitude, he 
offered to perform whatever I should order, and re- 
quested me to appoint him some task. I commanded 
him to carry the Princess back to the palace whence 
he had conveyed her. As he was about to execute 
this commission, the Princess, who had surveyed me 
sometime askance, as she stood, as if abashed, beating 
the ground with her feet, and whilst the cool drops 
fell from her eyes upon her bosom, and a soft sigh 
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like the -Ijaft of love esiCaped from her lips, entreated 
me in most melodious accents, not to desert her. nor, 
after rescuing her from the hands of fate, to leave her 
to [*eri-li in the depths of passion. She declared, she 
cun-idered herself my slave, begged that I would 
regard her as an atom of the lotus dust which was al- 
lowed to re.-t upon mv feet, and hnally proposed, if I 
could unite my destiny to hers, that I should accom- 
[)any lier to the palace, where I might live with her in 
security, a'^ from the faithful attachment of her at- 
tendants I might be conlident that our secret would 
never be divulged. It needed no persuasion to gain 
luy a-^eiit, wounded as I felt myself by the shaft of 
the heart-born archer, and I desired the spirit, if he 
was inclined to do me a service, to carry us both 
wherever the Princcc'^s should direct. He bore us to 
the palace, where I resided for some time in uninter- 
rupted delight. 

AVlien the vernal <ea^on had set in, and the air was 
'^cented with the bree/es of Malaya, and musical with 
the Koir^ ^oi]g, the King ofKalinga went with all his 
household ami attendant--, to pass a fortnight on the 
<Qii .'-liore, where the wind cooled by the spray of the 
ocean attempered the fierceness of the Solar rays. 
[ [ere, wliiKt engaged in every kind of elegant diversion, 
the whole party wms suddenly surprised, and carried 
olV by the King of Andhra. Jayasinha, and a body of 
trouips. which landed unex[)ectedly from the flotilla, 
with which he :^coured the coasts. 

M hen I lieurJ of the captivity of the Princess, I 
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was overcome with despair, and vainly meditated on 
the means of effecting her recovery. At last a Brah- 
man who came from Andhra reported that Jayasinha, 
who had at first intended to put Kardana to death, 
was diverted from his purpose by the charms of Ka- 
nakalekha, whom he had espoused: that the Princess, 
however, was possessed by a spirit, who kept 
at bay the King, and could not be expelled by 
the skill of the physicians. This account inspir- 
ed me with hope, and I determined to repair to 
Andhra immediately. Before going thither I went to 
the cemetery, where I took the old conjurer's tufted 
locks from the tree, and his patched robe, with which 
I disguised my person, and collecting some disciples 
about me I kept them in good humour with the pre- 
sents we obtained from the villagers for the tricks we 
practised on their credulity. In a short time we ap- 
proached Andhra. I took up my abode in a grove, 
on the edge of a spacious lake lovely with lotus 
flowers, and lix'ely with flocks of wild geese. When 
I was settled here , my discij^iles spread themselves 
abroad, and reported my miraculous skill and universal 
knowledae, and asserted also that I could answer all 

O' ^ 

(piestions, solve all secrets, and had all the iSastras 
upon the tip of my tongue. Full credit was given to 
these reports, and my fame at last reached the King, 
as the only person capable of expelling the demon 
who had taken possession of his bride. He accor- 
dingly came to visit me, and day after day presented 
himself before me, treating me with the most profound 
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roN'erence, and gratifying my followers with liberal 
presents. After some time he stated he had some- 
thing to say to me. I appeared to be lost in a fit of 
abstract meditation, and suddenly as it were recover- 
ing said, ‘Son, I know what you would say, and 
worthy of you is the desire to possess that damsel 
the jtearl of maidens, and asylum of all excellences. 
There are means of obtainimt for vou the Goddess 
Lakslimi, avIio wears a necklace of a thousand streams, 
and a girdle of the milky sea. This Yaksha cannot 
bear that uue should ever look on that lotus -eyed. 
Have patience therefore for three days, I will do what 
is necessary.* The King departed highly pleased; in 
tlie mean time I laboured every night to form an ex- 
eavation in the bank of the lake, opening into it on 
the surface of the water, taking care to avoid obser- 
vation; the outer mouth of this I covered with rub- 
bish and stones, so that it was not observable, and 
worshipped daily here with prostrations and red lotus 
dowers the God of the thousand rays, who wears the 
planets as a gorgeous necklace, the lion that destroys 
tlie elephant of darkness, the witness of every act of 
good or ilk When three days had elapsed, and the 
blaze of light was veiled by the red peak of the 
\\ estern mountain, and the sun looked like the bosom 
of twilight smeared with ruddy sandal, the King came, 
and stood before me. hiding his tiara in the dust at 
my feet. I said : AYheu fate befriends us in this world, 
tortnne does not take up her abode with the indolent ; 
prosperity is in the hands of the active. This re- 
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servoh’ must be cleaned thoroughly by your most re- 
spectable servants who are to perform the task with 
zeal and faith : after that, you will bathe in it to-night, 
and at midnight, after bathing, float on the water with 
suppressed breath as long as you are able; on this 
certain sounds will be heard by your attendants as if 
the bank had fallen, and as if the wild geese mourned 
the wounds they received from the lotus stalks: that 
sound having subsided, you will come forth with drip- 
ping garments, and red eyes, and in a form in which 
you will be the delight of all eyes : the Yaksha will 
not be able to stand before you, and you will instantly 
become the master of the maiden's heart. With re- 
gard to thy bride, the earth, when you come forth 
you will find a circle in your hand that shall annihilate 
all your foes. If you wish, you may cause the lake 
to be carefully examined by those in whom you con- 
fide with nets, and surround it with your troops for 
thirty fathoms, for who can tell what device an ene- 
my may employ;' I was confident these precautions 
would not detect the hole I had made, and was sure 
he would attend to mv instructions out of his exces- 

*j 

sive passion. I then said to him: ‘King, we have 
tarried here too long: it is not our custom to remain 
any time in one place. When your purposes are at- 
tained, you will not see me more: we could not depart 
till we had done something to serve vou, having 
gleaned in your kingdom: now the motive of our stay 
ceases, (do home, bathe in fragrant water, perfume 
your person, put on a white garland according to your 
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>tarL‘. make presents to the Brahmans, and at night, 
illuminating the gloom with thousands of lamps, ad- 
\ ance to the attainment of vour desires." The King 
was penetrated Avitli gratitude, but lamented my pur- 
posed disappearance, as invalidating the favour I had 
bestowed. As my will was not to be disputed, however, 
he took his leave, and went to prepare for his visit to 
the lake. J went forth at night alone, and entered the 
hole, where I listened attentively to what was going 
forward. At midnight the King, having set guards all 
round, approached, and having had the pool examin- 
ed wa^ satisfied of his security, and plunged into the 
water. As he duated, with his hair loose, and breath 
-uppre^sed, 1 east my scarf round his neck as a noose, 
and drew him down, and pummelling him to death in 
an instant, thru>t his body into the hole; after which 
I a>cended from the water. The attendants were 
a.-tuiii.-hed at the surprising change of the King's 
per-on. but suspected nothing: and ascending the royal 
elephant I returned with all the pomp and splendour 
iA‘ sovereignty to the palace, where in an assembly of 
all the Cliletk, Collected by my order, I seated myself 
on a throne u’litterinu' with aems. and observing that 
they were struck by my altered appearance, I thus acl- 
(li'e>.'ed the Court: •Observe the power of the Saint 
hy whu'C will Nuel) a transformation of our person 
lias been wrought. Let the heads of infidels be now 
h<iwed down ill shame. Let all honour he paid to the 
shrines uf the Cfods. and the song and dance proclaim 
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their praise, and let wealth be distributed to the poor, 
and dissipate all their cares.' 

The Ministers exclaimed: glory to the Prince! may 
the ten regions own his power, and his fame eclipse 
that of all other Kings! Pepeating these wishes, they 
left me to obey my orders. I now noticed one of my 
wife's most attached servants; calling her to me I 
desired her to look at me, and asked her if she had 
ever seen me before. As soon as she looked at me, 
she recognized me, and while tears of transport 
startled from her eyes, she restrained her emotions, 
and replied: ‘If this is not the work of magic, I know 
whom I behold,’ and then begged me to explain to 
her, how I came there. I told her the story, and sent 
her to impart it to our friends. Having thus set the 
ca[»tiveKing at liberty, I was united without hindrance 
or disa'uise to his dauohter bv his consent, and in a 
short time communicating the truth to my father-in- 
law I made over to him the Kingdom, and Kardana 
I'eigned over the united dominions of Andhra and 
Kalinga. His ancient alliance with the King of Anga 
brought him hither, and led to this delightful meeting. 

liajavahana having complimented his friend on the 
success with which he had sustained the saintly cha- 
racter, and the miracles he had wrought, seriously 
prai.■^ed his ingenuity and courage. Then turning to 
Visruta, requested him to proceed with his story. He 
thus complied : 
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STORY OF VISRUTA. 

AYlulst travellinR' in search of our Prince, I came to 
the Vindiiya forest, and one day encountered by the 
side of a well a l)oy about eidit years of ao'e. who was 
weeping bitterly, and in great distress; as soon as he 
<a\v me. he cried to me to help him to rescue his friend, 
and ancient guardian, who had fallen into the well. 
I immediately lent my aid. and with the stalks of long' 
creepers we succeeded in extricating from the chasm 
a venerable old man. after which, knocking down with 
stones tlie fruit of some tall Likucha trees, and draw- 
ing up some water in a bamboo, we recruited our 
strength as we sat down together at the foot of a tree. 

hen our hunger and thirst were appeased, I asked 
the old man to relate his story, with which request he 
readily complied. 

Puiivavarma was the king of Yidarbha: he was the 
tn’nament of the race of Bhoja, an incarnation of the 
(fod ot Justice, liberal, wise and affable, the protector 
ot his people, and the terror of his foes. AVhen he 
was numbered amongst the immortals. Anantavarma 
succeeded. This Prince was graced with every ex- 
cellence, but held the science of Politics (Dahdaniti) 
in little esteem: one of his Ministers, Vasurakshaka, 
reproved him for thi' neglect, in terms more severe 
than respectful: fSire. he said, I observe that you are 
not interior to your ancestors in merit, but, unfortu- 
nately, your mind is chiefly engrossed by the trivial 
amusements oi music, dancing, painting and poetry. 
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The intellect, that is not exercised in worthy studies, 
is like gold that has not been refined in the fire; and 
the Prince, whose understanding is uncultivated, is 
unable to anticipate how far his own elevation may 
be surpassed by others, or to judge of the objects 
to be effected, or means by which they are to be at- 
tained. Being unfit to judge of affairs, his orders are 
disregarded by his own servants and by strangers, and 
the commands of a Prince personally contemned are 
but of little weight, even when the purpose be public 
good. This contempt of authority soon leads to ge- 
neral demoralisation, and the corruption of public 
morals is ruinous to a monarch both in this world 
and the next. Abandon, therefore, mere external ac- 
complishments , and study those sciences by which 
your authority will be respected, and your power ex- 
tended throughout the sea-encircled world.’ When the 
King had heard this address, he said, “You counsel 
wisely ; it shall be looked to,” and then withdrew to 
the inner apartment, and communicated what had 
passed to Viharabhadra. This man was one of the 
Ministers, and associates of the King’s pleasures: he 
was well skilled in singing, dancing and playing, 
thoroughly acquainted with the town, of witty fancy, 
of licentious tongue ; he had a peculiar tact in finding 
out a person's weak side, could excite laughter, and 
recommend scandal ; was a Pandit in craft, a Pilot of 
libertinism, and a Professor of all vicious arts. Hav- 
ing heard the Prince’s account, he smiled, and thus 
proceeded : 
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••>ire. M'lieiiever l^y the favor of fate a person is 
wirlj [a‘u>perity, there will always be found 
iiR-n inrward tu assail and teaze tlienn ^Yithout a why 
(»r a wheretore. inei'cly that the rogues may accom- 
plish their own designs thu> suuie advise him to place 
liis hopes u>i the goo(U of the life to come, they shave 
his head, gird him with >traw, clothe him in skins, 
siiieai* his liody wdth butter, and send him to sleep 
without his Mipper. in return for which they consent 
to take all his pretperty: nay, there are others still 
more lieliious. wdn) are persuaded to relinquish chil- 
drem w ives, and even life. If the person these men 
have t<.> deal with he too cunning or too covetous to 
let his giioiK „lip out of hi^5 hands, they attack him in 
atiotlier manner. They profess they can convert a 
cr<‘s^ ,,1‘ e(nM*ie> to a lac of gold, they can destroy 
Miir I’oes without w'eapoiis, and they can make this 
moiTal body that of an Emperor, p^rovided those they 
aildrt‘sv are ready to follow the path they will shew. 
It any one a<k wdnit path is that, they will reply: 

* 1 he]*e are four braiicliGs of royal knowdedge, Trayi, 
\ :L‘ta. Anvikshiki, Xogic) and Dahdaniti, (or Policy): 

the three tii>t the fruits, though important, are 
slowly matured: let them alone therefore, and study 
the Dandamti. as recently composed by the learned 
\ i>hhugupta in .six thou>and stanzas, for the use of 
the King Muurya. This, though hut an epitome, will 
iNMpfnv its true time, but it must be studied,’ So the 
King sets to work, and reads and listens, till he grows 
t'hn One Sa^tra is connected with another: unless all 
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are read, nothing is known: so be it, be the time long 
or short: still read. Well, the student is accomplished; 
what has he learnt? The first lesson is, never trust 
to wife or child. The next is, so much water is re- 
quired to boil so much rice, and so much fuel to heat 
that water; let them be measured before they are 
served out. When a King has risen, and has washed 
hi.s mouth, he must devote the first watch of the day 
to the examination of the day’s receipts and ex- 
penditure: he must not let a handful, nor half a 
handful escape him, and yet even whilst he hears, the 
■superintendant will cheat him twice as much as ever. 
Cluiiiakya has detailed forty modes of defrauding ; but 
servants, by the force of their own ingenuity, multiply 
these a thousand fold. In the second watch the Prince, 
whose ear is to be assailed with the squabbles of con- 
tending subjects, lives a most wretched life; on that 
account let judges and others, who thrive by litigation, 
dispose of the suits as they please, consulting their 
own advantage, and leaving all the sin and shame to 
their sovereign. In the third watch he finds leisure 
to bathe and eat. and until his food is digested, he 
lives in dread of poison. In the fourth he rises to 
stretch forth his hands to receive gold. In the fifth 
lie is plagued with the schemes of his Counsellors, 
who like indifferent and impartial umpires are agreed 
amongst themselves to pervert merits and defects, 
misstate the reports of the spies, misrepresent pos- 
sibilities and impossibilities, and confound all distinc- 
tions of place and time, confirm the friends of them- 
II. 
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-e]ve> anr] others in their appointments, excite the 
King*- rage in private, ami allay it in public, and 
Irave their master not to he depended upon. In the 
-Ixtli the Prince is attended by the ministers of his 
ainn-enients, and is his o^yn master for an hour and 
a half In the sewmth v'atch he reviews his troops. 
In the idglith he hii< to listen to the ambitious projects 
nl liiv friend-, the Generals. Eveninof is now arrived: 

o 

In the iir-t watch of die night he must receive his se- 
(*r<-f e!ui-<arie-, and appoint these ferocious fellows to 
Work of lire, -word, and poison. In the second, 
aft(M‘ eatiunc he must beain like a Yaida Brahman to 
eon 111- hook. In the third he is sent to sleep with the 
xarnd- ot the trumpet. In the fourth and fifth he may 
eitjoN a three hour s slumber, if his poor thought- 
lahuurliig brain will allow him to repose. In the sixth 
he mu-t l)egln to prepare for the duties prescribed by 
the Sa-tras. In the seventh he must consult with the 
ininl-ter- regarding the dispatch of agents and emis- 
-arle-: lor these tellows, wlio get rich by presents on 
i>ofh -ide>, and the pii\ i!eges granted to their traffic, 
will make woi*k il there be none. In the eighth the 
Purolilta and others assembling must relate to the 
Kill- tliu troubled dreams they have had, the lowering 
id the planets, and the unlutdvV omens thev have not- 
ed, to avert wnlch threatened misfortunes propitiatory 
rights must be perluruied. So be it: the essential of 
all (d.ilatioiis i> gold, ihen there are those Brahmans, 
•■aeh like Brahma himself, if they will pray for the 
King , j.ii'osperity , it will be augmented. They 


are 
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poor znen, have lai’ge families, are constant in devo- 
tional rites, and ascetic practices; they have yet re- 
ceived no bounty; whatever is given to them will be 
paid with long life and good fortune and happiness tit 
for heaven : and thus having persuaded the King to 
entrust them with liberal gifts, these worthy Gentle- 
men pocket the purchase of Paradise themselves. 
Thus by a life of unremitted labour and care, and 
without a moment’s enjoyment, night or day, why 
should a politic Prince think of becoming an Emperor, 
when his own little district is with difficulty preserved? 
If mistrust of all is to be entertained, what is the pros- 
perity of a state? But in those things, for which 
Policy provides not, the world will take care of itself: 
the infant needs no instructions from the Sastras to 
drain the maternal breast. Abandon then all absurd 
restraints, and follow your own Inclinations. These 
sages, who say that the senses are to be subdued, six 
foes to be shunned, the expedients of pacification, &c. 
to be perpetually observed, cpzestions of peace and 
war to be eternally discussed, and not a moment’s re- 
laxation admitted — these hypocritical counsellors only 
lay in wait to carry off your wealth and spend it 
amongst their harlots. Who are those beggarly fel- 
lows that shew such stern virtue, and lay down the 
laws so sagely? Your Sukra, Angiras, Visalaksha, 
Bahudantiputra, Parasara and others. ^Yhat foes did 
they subdue? what Sastras did they acknowledge? did 
they foresee all the consecjuences of what they did, 
when they began to do any thing? Those who are 
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ilt.eplv reail are often taken in by the ignorant. Is it 
hot rlic act of the Gods, that you have rank, youth, 
licaurv and wealtlit why vex your thoughts with 
(■arc> of -tateV are all unavailing, ten thousand ele- 
]diaiit'. three lac of horse, and countless Infantry, and 
rlie frea'iirie- tilled with jewels and gold beyond your 
utiiiD'i exjieuditure. even if life be lengthened to ages? 
1" all iliis iu'iifficient. that there shoidd be occasion to 
labnui' t(ir iiioi't' t Idle life of Mortals lasts but three 
(ir bnir dav<, and we should therefore make the most 
nfit. Th wlio whilst they are accumu- 

lating I'uri-h. aii<l reap no ))enetit from what they have 
ndllentcl. llwt cinnigh of this. Leave the load ot 
niij/irt' tn who have ^'Our contidence, and are 

ade<|tiatn r<> the ta-k. and do you enjoy your corporeal 
nxi-*teiH-e, amongst the lovelv damsels of the palace, 
ill fin* -'unu'. the dance, and the convivial cup, whilst 
tin* "'Cu.-uii ^erses. 

So >ayina'. he ]>ro>rrated himself on the ground, and 
thu'- r«Muainnd. The denizen^ of the haram smiled 
applause; tin* King \va> aKo plea>e(l. and said, ‘Rise, 
yoiii* ad\ine \< >omi(k 1 acknowledge you to be my 
(dirin and wlio >hall dl>obev mv Preceptor's counsels?’ 
So 'saying, he raided him, and resumed his amusements 
with ureater ze>t than ever. 

d'he nld iiilni^ter who had given such unprotitable 
ad\ i(*n, wai- ^oon ^eii>iljle of an alteration in the King’s 
hnlia\ ioin*: he wmi> never entrusted with any eontiden- 
tial inattei*^; In* wei'^ never addressed wdth a courteous 
Miiiln: hn w a- ny*\ er a-ked after bis family ; he never 
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received any friendly presents, nor was he invited to 
the inner apartments. On the other hand, he was 
employed on the most disagreable duties; his sug- 
gestions were listened to in silence, or treated with ri- 
dicule; his presents, however valuable, received with 
contempt; and his actual enemies were always secure 
of the King’s favor. In this dilemma he considered 
what was to be done: he could not abandon a Prince 
to ^Yhom he was attached by the ties, which had long 
connected their mutual ancestors, and he was yet de- 
sirous of rendering the Prince sensible of the impor- 
tance of neglectino’ the councils he had given. He 
concluded that if the Kingdom were in the hands of 
Vasantabhanu, the ruler of Asmaka, a Pi'ince of 
policy, its present ruler would suffer a heavy calamity, 
and determined , that it were better to support the 
neglect he suffered , that he might be able to serve 
the King more effectually, when the occasion should 
arrive. 

In this state of affairs, it happened that Chandra- 
palita, the son of Inclrapalita, minister of the King of 
Asmaka, being professedly expelled his father's palace 
for his profligate conduct, but, in truth, being sent by 
the king of Asmaka, came to Yidarbha with a numer- 
ous train of dissolute retainers. An intimate friend- 
ship was soon formed between him and Mharabhadra, 
and they concerted a plot for subverting the Govern- 
ment by leading the King on gradually to the com- 
mission of various vices. With this view Viharabhadra 
confirmed the King in every idle purpose, and eulogised 
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rui:\[ aiiiu-eiuent that was casually suggested. ^Yhen 
liuutina wa^ the tlieiae.lie recoininended it as calculated 
to -rrtajuthen the craistitutioig improve the appetite, 
and render tlie frame strong, active, hardy: he ex- 
patiated aho on the utility of pursuing the deer, and 
the wihl to punish them for the mischief they 

di-l Inv the erup>, and of rendering the roads safe and 
tree, hv de-truviua tlie wolf and the tia'er: he describ- 
rd aho the plea^LU'e of Ijeliohllng various regions, and 
rra\'er-ing the mountain^, and the forests, but above 
all he aigued tlie importance of the satisfaction thus 
afforded! to -ueli a Pi*ince‘s subjects, as tenanted the 
wild>, and the intimidiation ^ucli proofs of an active 
-pirir mM:r--arily Impre-'^ed upon hostile chiefs. 
\\ Inai ganihli]]g \va^ '-pokcii oh he called the loss of 
wealth that of -o much trash, and was warm in his 
ja’ai^i^ of unbounded iiiiiniticence. Ph\v taught per- 
-oU'^. he ^aid. nr>r to he elated with success, nor 
depet'^^ed by ill luck, t(') acijuire tlie power of confin- 
ing rltrii* rhoiight^ to a fixed ol^ject, to exercise 
determined por-everam'e and unremitted acuteness in 
lt< j)ro-e<:ution. i h^regard for person^ and perils, and 
a noble disdain <d‘ lndi\idnal danger. With respect to 
-'cxital gratificatlou he maintained it was the end and 
re('Mir]jH:>n-t- ot wealth and virtue, a perpetual school 
loi* ohupirnrc and ingenuity, in gaining the damsel 
|>re-ervmg her when acquired, enjoying her 
when pi’e-eiw'ed. pleading her when possesse<l, paeify- 
lag her when otlended; Inn above all in the generation 
>A progeny it wa> the -ource ut supreme felicity both 
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here and hereafter. Wine, he said, was the medicament 
of a variety of diseases, the preserver of perpetual 
youth, and the dissipation of every care: it befriended 
Jove, it appeased resentment, and delighted all with 
the undisguised language it inspired, it prolonged en- 
joyment, confei'red beauty, and lavished grace; as it 
rendered man also insensible to fear and pain, it was 
highly serviceable in war. He further always recom- 
mended harshness of speech, and severity of punish- 
ment, as a King, he said, was not to imitate the 
apathy of a Saint, if he expected to govern mankind, 
and keep his foes in awe. 

The ascendancy of Viharabhadra was now fully 
established, and the King adopted all his lessons. 
The people, imitating their betters, threw off all 
restraint, and became universally licentious; their 
C4overnors neglected their duties ; the channels of the 
royal revenue were closed, and those of the expen- 
diture opened to all abandoned characters. Drinking 
parties were publicly held by the most eminent per- 
sons, and all castes openly abandoned their obser- 
vances. The women of the city, despising all reserve, 
intrigued with their lovers openly, even before their 
husbands: then aff'rays became frequent, the weak 
were assaulted by the strong . the rich were plundei’ed 
by the poor, neither life nor property was secure, and 
general dissatisfaction and murmuring prevailed. 

When this disorganization had become general, the 
secret enemies of the King began to carry their plots 
into effect : if the King went a hunting, they contrived 
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to ilo'trov Ills people in great numbers: it' bis men 
eiitereil a cave to cliace the Jeer, they bad dry sticks 
and Ic-aN'cs collected, and setting tire to them at the 
oiilv entrance. <titled both men and Iteasts: others 
were compelled to chai'ge the tigers, to whom they 
tell a sacritice: 'onio were 'Cnt away from the places, 
where water wu' at hand, to others at a distance, so 
that tlicv 'unk under thirst and fatigue: some were 
-luired in plt> ee*vereJ ovei* ^vit}l ^tra^v and leaver?: 
^niuc \s'0r6 dc'^troved IJ^' poi,soia?(l kuiA'Cs. us 0 d to take 
the tliorii< nut of tlieir feet, and many were purposely 
-•lain with arr()\\>. wliicli were apjtartn^dy levelled at 
the -eatterijig liei'd- of deer. In like manner, the nu- 
mei’niis ayent^ of the Kln^' of A^naka were actively 
ein[>!uyed In the capital to promote atfrays in all the 
puhhe meeriny-': foment }>rlvate enmities, abet or 
commit a<<as-inatlon>, and by spreading in everyway 
ileath and terror ainony-t the citizens to undermine 
the power of Anantavarma. 

\ a-antabhanu now excited Bhaunvarma, a forest 
Prince, to inakc wai‘ with Aiiantavarma: the latter, 
therefore, having I’e^olved. to march against him, com- 
manded hi- (kgjcndent Pj-inees to meet him with their 
force- on tlie b>order- of the kingdom. Vasantabhaiiu 
advanced immediately to join l)iin with his chiefs, and 
wa.- aduiltteil for hi> alacrity to the particular frlend- 
-hip «)l the King. The i^ther .-ub^idiary chiefs arrived 
'-iiC(-e>-ively i)n the banks ul the Aarmada. It hap- 
pencil that a principal chief. Avantideva, ruler ol 
Krmtala. had a female daiicei* in Ills train, of such su- 
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perioi* accomplishments, as to be an Urvasi on earth 'b 
Tills girl attracted the notice of Anantavarma, and 
being pleased with her he seized her. and carried her 
off. The King of Asmaka excited the Chief of Knn- 
tala to revenge this insult: 4his haughty tyrant, he 
>aid. dares to violate our females, how much longer 
is it to be borne r You have rive hundi’ed elephants; 
I have one hundred: let us unite, and we shall, I 
know, be joined by ^dra>ena, Chief of Murala. Ekavira 
nf Riehika, Kumaragupta of Konkana. Xagapala ofSa- 
>ikya, alike impatient of this tyranny. The forest 
monarch is my friend : whilst he encounters tlie des- 
[tot in front, let us assail him in the rear: we shall 
thus master his treasures and f)aggage/ The Konkana 
Chief i-eadily entered into the plot, and with presents 
and pel‘sua^ions induced others to a^^sociate with them. 
On the next day Anantavarma was the victim of the 
<'onfederacy. \"asantabhanu, who had po>sessed him- 
self of the treaMire and animals, then pro})Osed to the 
rest, that they should share amongst them in propor- 
tion to their effects and sti’ength, professing to be 
Ctmtent with any thing they should be disposed to 
give him. This led, as he expected, to a general dis- 
}>ute, which ended in the ruin of all, except the crafty 
proposer, who consequently appropriated the whole 
l>ooty to himself, presenting a small portion of the 
>[)oil to his forest ally. He then established himself 
in the vacant government of Anantavarma. 


Tor, K'^hIll^^^alorva^^ hy name]. 
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The old minister, Vasurakshita, having contrived 
with the aid of some ancient servants of the King, to 
rescue the youth Bhaskaravarma, and his younger 
sister Manjuvadini, along with the Queen Vasundhara, 
their mother, effected his retreat, but died soon after 
of grief. The Queen was conveyed with her children 
t(> Mahishmati, and consigned to Mitravarma, her late 
husband’s brother by another mother, for protection. 
He soon formed improper views on his Sister-in-law, 
and was repulsed with severe reproof, but apprehend- 
ing that in revenge he might oppose the elevation of 
the young Prince to his late father’s throne, or form 
des’igns against his life, she requested me to convey 
him secretly to some place where he would be in 
safety, and let her know privately where we were, 
when we had secured an asylum. I set off with the 
Prince, and plunged into the Yindhya forests, to keep 
clear of the emissaries of the Kins: fatigue and thirst 
having oppressed my young charge, I was endeavour- 
ing to procure him some water from this well, when 
overreaching myself I fell into it, and must have 
perished but for your timely succour." 

After repeating his thanks to me, I enquired the 
family of the Princess, and found that she was the 
daughter of Kusumadhanwa, King of Ko.sala, by Sa- 
garadatta, daughter of Yaisravaiia, a merchant of 
Pafaliputra : his mother and my father were therefore 
descended from a common maternal grandfather; 
Su-ruta, my father, being the son of Sindhudatta. 
Having; therefore, an additional motive to interest 
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myself in my young kinsman’s behalf, I vowed I would 
not be satisfied until I had replaced him on his throne 
and overturned the usurpation of the King of Asinaka. 
In the meanwhile it was a consideration, how we were 
to appease our hunger. 

At this moment appeared two deer, chased by a 
huntsman, who expended three shafts on them in vain. 
I made him give me the bow. and two remaining ar- 
rows, and presently shot the animals. One I gave to 
the hunter, the other I skinned and cleaned, remov- 
ing the entrails, and cutting off the feet, and spitting 
it with a stake I roasted it at a fire. AVe made a 
hearty meal upon the flesh. The forester was highly 
pleased with my skill, and kept us company. I asked 
him if he had heard any news froniMahishmati. Here- 
plied, he was just come from thence, having been there 
to sell a tiger-skin, and that great preparations were 
making for the marriage of Prachaiidavarma , the 
younger brother of Chahdavarma with Manjuvadinl, 
the daughter of Mitravarma. On hearing this, I took 
the old man aside, and thus spoke: ‘I understand the 
}ilot ; Ity treating the daughter as his own child Mitra- 
varma wishes to gain the confidence of the mother, 
and the person of the Prince, whom he may then put 
to death. This must be prevented: go back to the 
Oueen, and tell her, what has chanced, in private. 
Then in concert with her give out that the Prince has 
been killed by a tiger: news that will be highly 
pleasing to Mitravarma, although he may assume the 
outward semblance of distress. After this let the 
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Queen appear to be disposed to listen to his addresses, 
and so ii'ive a fresh impulse to his atfections. Then 
let her rah her necklace \sdth this poison, Vatsanaga, 
and taking an opportunity strike him on the breast with 
it, saving. If I am faithful to inv Lord, may this neck- 
lace be as a sword to thee. Let her then wash the 
necklace well with water and present it to the Prin- 
cess. who by wearing in safety what was fatal to her 
uncle will prove the purity of the Queen. The Queen 
may then pn’oinise to give her daughter and the king- 
dom to Pracliahdavarina, and Invite him for that pur- 
pose : in the mean time we will arrive in the disguise 
of Kapalika mendicants, receive alms from the Queen, 
and take our station in the cemetery. Let the Queen 
call the old ministers and chief citizens together, and 
tell them in private, the Goddess Vindhyavasini has 
appeared to her in a dream, and assured her, that the 
Prince is still alive, having been carried off by the 
Goddess herself in the form of a tigress, in order more 
effectually to protect him: that in four days Pra- 
chahdavarma will die. On the fifth her son will be 
found in company with another youth in a lonely 
temple of the Goddess on the bank of the Keva river, 
when his companion shall re-establish him in the Sover- 
eignty, and you shall give him in recompense the 
hand of the Princess, but let her add this is to he a 
profound secret till we see what chances.' 

The old Courtier approved of my plans, and leaving 
his charge to me set oft’ to his mistress. In a few 
days the general rumour spread, that the marvellous 
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faculty of conjugal fidelity had converted a necklace 
into a sword fatal to Mitravarma, but otherwise inno- 
cuous, being actually worn by the young Princess. 
U|»on this we presented ourselves, disguised as men- 
dicants, to the Queen. When the Queen saw us, al- 
though she was prepared for our visit, she could 
scarcely suppress her emotions, as she spoke to us; 
she said, she had had a vision, the result of which 
was yet to be proved : but if her fate was favourable, 
she was no longer destitute. 

Having made Manjuvadini, whose looks evinced 
the interest she felt in me, pay her obeisance, she 
continued smilingly : “If your appearance is assumed, 
1 shall lay my hands on this youth and detain him to- 
morrow.” I cast an expressive glance on Manjuva- 
dini, and said, ‘so may it be!’ We then received 
alms, and went, having previously given a sign to 
Nalijangha to follow us. W^hen alone, I asked him 
where Prachahdavarma was. He told me, that, be- 
ing quite sure of the Sovereignty, he occupied the 
royal palace, where he amused himself with the com- 
pany of dancers. The Prince I left in an empty 
temple, not far from the wall, and told him to keep 
close. I then entered the throng, and exhibiting as a 
dancer attracted the notice of Prachahdavarma. 
When it was sun -set, I performed in various styles of 
dancing and singing, imitated different voices, and as- 
Slimed different postures, as those of a scorpion, 
Makara, and fish. I then borrowed the daggers of 
the standers t>y, and fixing them in my body displayed 
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feats not easily described. Whilst thus engaged I 
struck Prachahdavarma, although he \Yas at the 
distance of twenty yards, on the breast with a knife, 
exclaiming, May Vasantabhanu live a thousand years! 
(Jne of the attendants attempted to seize me, but I 
shook him off senseless ; then looking disdainfully on 
the frightened crowd I leapied over a vail of the 
height of two men, and then plunged into a neigh- 
bouring grove, whilst Xalfjangha following me levelled 
the marks of my footsteps. I continued my flight so 
as to beguile pursuit, and at last leaping the ditch, got 
safe out of the palace, and came to the temple where 
I had left my young charge, resuming my mendicant 
garb. AVe then set out again, and having passed 
through the crowds collected about the palace gate, 
with difficulty reached the cemetery. In the temple 
of Dui-ga, which sfood there, I had formerly practised 
a small cavity leading from the outside to below the 
pedestal of the image, and concealed the outer en- 
trance with a large slab of stone, which I had taken 
out of a part of the wall where it was loose. At mid- 
night, having put on suitable dresses gorgeous with 
costly gems, brought us by a confidential messenger 
from the Queen, we entered the chasm. The Queen 
having caused the funeral ceremonies for Prachahda- 
varma to be performed, and spread the report that 
his death had been contrived by the ruler of Asmaka, 
came the next day, as had been concerted, to the 
temple and worshipped the Goddess, throwing open 
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the shrine to all people, that they might satisfy them- 
selves it was occupied. After which they retired, 
closing the door, but keeping near the building, and 
on the outside awaited the results, whilst the drums 
beat loudly. On this I lifted up the image, and its iron 
base upon my head (no easy labour), and setting it on 
one side, issued forth with the Prince. I then re- 
placed the image as before, and the doors being again 
opened, we were accordingly found in the temple to 
the great delight and astonishment of the people. I 
immediately addressed them and said, ‘Hear and be- 
lieve what the Goddess declares to you through me. 
The tiger that bore off' the Prince was myself, and I 
have adopted him as my son; receive him, and dread 
my power; respect me as his protector, and acknow- 
ledge my protection by giving me his sister.’ They 
all exclaimed with delight: The offspring of the race 
of Bhoja is given us by the Goddess for a ruler! No 
words could express the joy of the Queen, who 
made me happy that day with the hand of her daugh- 
ter. I took care to fill our hiding place in the temple, 
and as no trace of our contrivance was discovered, 
the people believed me to be some superhuman per- 
sonage, and were not thei’efore to be diverted from 
respect to me by any malignant divinations or under- 
hand contrivances. The Prince was generally known 
as Aryaputra, or the son of the Goddess. In order 
to enable him to complete his political studies, I con- 
ducted the affairs of state. Government is an arduous 
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matter: it has three principles, Council, Authority 
and Activity. These mutually assisting each other 
dispatch all atfairs: Council determines objects, 
Authority commences , and Activity effects their 
attainment. Policy is a tree, of which Council is 
the rout, Authority the stem, and Activity the 
main branch, the ^ seventy -two Prakfitis are the 
leaves, the six (pialitles of royalty the blossoms, 
l^ower and Success the flowers and the fruit. Let 
this shade protect the King. There was a person at 
I'onrt, named Aryaketu, who had been the minister of 
Mitravarma: he was a skilful counsellor, and well- 
dispo>ed to the Queen, being from the same country, 
Ko.Nala. It was very desirable to secure his attach- 
ment, and I therefore taught Xalijangha to say to him 
Thus, as it were, in confidence: ‘Tell me, wise Sir, 
who is this man of marvel that appropriates the pros- 
perity of the state? shall this snake be suffered to 
swallow the Prince, or compelled to re-gorge him?' 
The answer of Aryaketu my agent was to bring to 
me. and this and similar conversations be held with 
him, but in vain. The other replied, ’bSpeak not in 
this manner. The qualities of this person are most 
admirable, and I etjually venerate his prudence and 
amenity, his prowess and skill. When the kingdom 
shall be in a state of security, and its inveterate foes 
appeased or eradicated, I have no doubt we shall see 
the young Prince duly installed in his fatlier s throne, 
and the Prince of Ahnaka, wise as he thinks himself, 
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deprived of bis possessions.” Having thus ascertain- 
ed the friendly disposition of Aryaketu, I entered into 
an intimate confederacy with him, and attached to my- 
self him, and all his friends, men of fidelity and skill, 
by whose assistance I governed all the Kingdom, and 
maintained justice and religion within its boundaries. 
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ON THE ART OF WAR AS KNOWN 


TO THE HINDUS. 


(^Read before tLe R. X^. Society, June 17, 1848.) 


However unsuccessful in then* contests with for- 
eign invaders, the inferiority of the Hindus in the art 
of war arose from no want of cultivation of it as a 
science, and in theory, though not in practice, they 
were probably superior to those by whom they were 
overcome. 

A supplementary portion of the sacred Institutes of 
the Hindus, or the Vedas, was appropriated to the 
subject of military science under the appellation of 
iJhaaiir-veda. the Veda or Institutes of Archery. The 
original treatise so termed is not known to exist, and 
is probably lost. A short tract entitled Dhanur-veda 
in Mr. Colebrooke's collection is a modern composi- 
tion, and is of little value: a more detailed treatise 
and one much more ancient occupies several chapters 
of the Ac/7ii Piirdiia, as that Funiha is met with in 
some party, of Vpj)er India. The chapters do not 
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occur in either of two copies of the Parana in the 
India House Library. They have a place in a copy 
in iny possession*; but unfortunately the MS. is 
mutilated and incorrect in many passages of the 
chapters on the military art, and the information de- 
rivable from the work is in most respects fragmentary 
and uncertain : from these two sources however, from 
oriiiinal Lexicons, and from incidental notices in 
the heroic poems, especially the Mahabharata, a 
variety of interesting particulars of the ancient art of 
war amongst the Hindus may be gleaned. 

The use of the term Dhaimsh^ or in composition 
Dhanur (as Dhanur Veda), as synonymous with arms 
in general is at once characteristic of Hindu warfare. 
The hole was the weapon on which they principally 
depended. So also the words Dhaniishka and Dhan- 
win, signifying literally a bowman, are always used to 
denote a warrior or soldier. Hence perhaps one of 
the elements of Indian inferiority in the field, as the 
arrow, however formidable as a missile, was but a 
feeble lustrument in close combat, and its use was cal- 
culated to impair the courage of the combatant by 
habituating him to shun rather than to .seek the con- 
tiguity of his foeman. Although the favourite weapon 
however, it was by no means exclusively employed, 
and other mis.siles, as the discus, short iron clubs and 
javelins, were in general use. The troops were armed 
also with swords, maces, battle-axes and spears, and 


[Aufreobt. Catal Cotkl, MSS,. I. p. 7.] 
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were defenrled from the weapons of the enemy by 
shields, helmets, quilted jackets or iron armouiq and 
coats of mail. 

According to the best authorities, the component 
parts of an Indian army were four: Elephants, chariots, 
ca\'alry, and infantry. 

These were aiTangeri in bodies of various strength, 
but theoretically at least in always the same pro- 
portion. The smallest division was termed a Patti 
and con^i^ted of one elephant, one chariot, three horse 
and live foot. The next, the was formed 

of three elephants, three cars, nine horse and fifteen 
lout. The larger bodies, companies, regiments, bri- 
gades. and armies, were made up in the same ratio, 
each com[)onent part becoming successively of thrice 


tlie strength 

of that wliich belonge<l 

to the pr 

eeediny 

aggregate. 

The whole 

of the spec 

fifications 

are the 

folbjwing: 

Elephant. 

tdiai'iot. 

Horse. 

Fout. 

Patti 

1 

i 

o 

O 

5 

t^eaianukha 

*> 

O 

o 

O 

9 

15 

t.i a! Yna 

9 

9 

27 

45 

Hit ha 

27 

27 

81 

135 

Vah ini 

81 

81 

243 

405 

P hi tan a 

243 

243 

729 

1215 

( laDnh 

729 

729 

2187 

3645 

Anikifa 

2187 

2187 

6501 

10935 


Au Ak,^hua]iini^ or complete army, comprised tea 
Anikim's, or 21.87U elephants, as inany chariots, 
tb>.6lU horse and 109.350 foot. It is asserted in the 
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Maliabliarata that eighteen Aksfhauhihib were destroy- 
ed in the series of battles fought in the country be- 
tween Hastinapura and Indraprastha, or the upper part 
of the Doab near Delhi, between the sons of Pahdii 
and their kinsmen of the race of Kuru for the sover- 
eignty of ‘India. 

Independently of the extravagant numbers assigned 
to the larger divisions , it is obvious that armies so 
composed can have existed only in imagination, and 
that thousands and tens of thousands of elephants could 
never have been brought at one time into action. In 
sinuller bodies the proportion may have been observed, 
and three horsemen and five footmen may have been 
the complement of a single elephant or chariot as long 
as the corps did not exceed the strength of the iiuhna. 
As the companies increased, the proportion must have 
been altered. In one place in the Agni Puraha it is 
enjoined that fifteen foot soldiers should be attached 
to each elephant, and this is a more likely proportion 
than five. Even then we cannot admit the possibility 
of the ratio, as the numbers of cars and elephants 
augmented, or in fact of the numbers themselves. No 
army was ever accompanied by 20000 elephants, and 
even a twentieth part were questionable, although, as 
we know from the Greek hifctoiiuns of Alexander’s 
expedition, the Indian armies did present a formidable 
array of these powerful animals: according to one ac- 
count there were two hundred in the army of Porus. 
The enumeration however is valuable as presenting 
characteristic features of Hindu warfare and express- 
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ing the importance in their system of elephants and 
chariots as the most essential portions of the army. 

Notwithstanding the prominence thus given to 
these two arms, there is a great and characteristic 
distinction in their application. It is remarkable that 
in the heroic poems a hero is very rarely represented 
riding on an elephant, and never on a horse: his ap- 
propriate station is the chariot, and hence a leader and 
a warrior of note is most commonly designated as a 
■Rathin, a rider in a car, or an Atiratha or a Alahii- 
ratha, a rider in a great car. There are however some 
instances of a chieftain’s moving through the army 
upon an elephant or even going to battle so mounted, 
and the Grecian accounts of Porus on his elephant are 
therefore not without warrant. Thus Duryodhana in 
the first encounter with the Pandavas rides through 
his own ranks on an elephant*. Bhagadatta, Vinda 
and Anuvinda, three of his allies, are described in the 
review of his army as riding on elephants. Bhishma, 
praising his grandnephews Duryodhana and the rest, 
says of them that they are able to fight equally well 
on an elephant’s shoulders or the floor of a chariot: 
and in the first day's battle Uttara, the son of Virata, 
mounted on an elephant, attacks king Salya in his 
chariot. The elephant kills the horses, but Salya 
launches a javelin at Uttara and kills him. It would 
seem as if the warrior who fought on an elephant also 
guided him: for it is said by the poet that, as Uttara 


(Mahiibharata, Bhishma Parva [v. 747]). 
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fell, he quitted hold of both javelin and goad, — he fell 
pramuktankusatomara. The anktu^a is the instrument 
>till used to direct the elephant's course. 

The more usual riders on elephants were soldiers of 
a lower grade, several of whom were placed on the 
animal's back in a kind of chair or howdah, and were 
armed with bows and arrows and other missiles. Ac- 
cording to Megasthenes, as quoted by Strabo*, each 
Indian elephant carried three archers besides the 
driver, and his account agrees well enough with what 
may be inferred from the incidental notices of Sanskrit 
writers. Besides the detriment inflicted by the 
archers on the enemy, the especial service of the 
elephants was to act as pioneers upon a march, clear- 
ing away such impediments as small trees and shrubs, 
and in battle to oppose the elephants of the enemy and 
break in upon and scatter his array. 

The chariot was in a still greater degree than the 
elephant characteristic of Indian warfare ; but, as above 
observed, it was the especial vehicle of the chiefs and 
leaders. That it bore a large proportion to the whole 
force is confirmed by classical authority, as accord- 
ing to Curtins** there were three hundred chariots in 
the first line of Porus’s battle^ He says that each 
chariot held six men, two bearing shields, two bowmen, 
and two armed drivers. This however does not seem 
to be correct. Other classical authorities state the 


[XV, 1. 52. Lassen, Ind. Alt., Ill, 3-32.] 
[XIII, 1.3. Lassen, 1. 1., 11. 14T.] 
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number of per^^ons carried by the war-car at 
three, or two warriors and the driver. This may 
have l)Ceu ueeasioiially the case, but in general, 
according to the heroic poems, there were in the Hindu 
chariot as in the Grecian at the siege of Troy but two 
individuals, the combatant and his charioteer. The 
latter also as amongst the Greeks was no ordinary 
person : he was a warrior and at least the confidential 
attendant and friend of the chief. On particular oc- 
casions heroes of renown did not disdain to take the 
reins in company with an ec|uaL Thus Karha, the 
prince of Anga, drives the car of Salya, king of Madra, 
ami Krishna acts as the charioteer of his friend Ar- 
juna. The car was drawn by two horses in general, 
but sometimes by four, and one object of attack seems 
to ha\^e been the destruction of the horses, compelling 
tile rider to (pilt his car and fight on foot. This how- 
ever he frequently did without being so compelled, 
Avhenever apparently his arrows and darts failed, and 
he had recourse to his sword, axe or mace. The 
facility with which this is effected shews that the 
cluiriot was open either all round or behind and at no 
great eleAmtion above the ground. There is otherwise 
no description of its form, although many of its parts 
are specified in lexicons. One part of its decorations 
Avas the banner of the chief, a flag with a deAuce pe- 
culiar to tlie individual. Thus Arjuna’s banner bore 
the monkey Hanuiiuin, Bhishma's a palm tree, Dur- 
yodhana's a serpent, Kfipa's a bull. — The car was not 
armed in any way, as were those of the Persians and 
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Scythians \s'ith scythes* The use of war chariuts and 
the mode of employing them seems to have been 
common to the Asiatic Greeks, tlie Egyptians and the 
Hindus, and in early times at least neither of these 
nations was equestrian. The chariot, if ever employed 
by the European Greeks, amongst whom it would have 
been of little advantage owing to the nature of the 
country, soon fell into disuse. On the level plain of 
Egypt it continued much later, and in this as well as 
in the importance attached to the bow there is an 
evident resemblance between the Egyptians and 
Hindus. At the same time it is obvious that no inter- 
course could have subsisted between them, or the 
former would have learnt from the latter the manage- 
jnent of the elephant. The animal was close at hand 
in the wilds of Africa, but no delineation of it, tame or 
wild, in peace or war, appears in the numerous repre- 
sentations which have been discovered of battles, 
sieges or processions. As with the Greeks so with 
the Hindus the horse came to supersede the chariot. 
There is no mention of the latter in the accounts 
given by Mohammedan writers of their first engage- 
ments with the Hindus. Its use is characteristic of 
antiquity, and its exchange for the horse may not 
improbably be ascribed in some degree to the infusion 
of Scythian tribes and manners from the west about 
the commencement of our era. 

Whatever was the distribution of the combatants, it 
does not appear that there was much difference in the 
weapons which they wielded. The bow and arrow, 
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the niacp. the javelin, a club either made of iron al- 
tojiether or in part, the SAVord and shield seem to have 
been the principal arms of the chiefs, whilst in ad- 
dition to these spears and axes of different forms and 
missiles of various kinds were employed by their fol- 
lowers and occasionally by themselves. Detailed de- 
scriptions of some of these weapons are given in the 
Dhannr-veda. Agni Pnraha and commentaries on the 
Aluarakosha and Mahabharata. They do not always 
agree, but they sometimes aftord curious particulars. 

Thus of Boics ii is said that they may be made of 
metal, horn or wood, the bowstring of cord made from 
hemp, tiax, the pat or lute plant, from the fibres of 
liark, or from animal membrane, especially of the 
deer, buffalo or ox. The kinds of horn preferred are 
those of the buffalo and Raiihisha, a sort of deer. 
Different kinds of wood, whether of trees or twinine; 
plants, are used : but the best bows are constructed of 
the Bambu, cut at the end of autumn. The length of 
a bow varies from one as long as a man's arm to 
one of four cubits or six feet : the latter is declared to 
be the best. The arrows also vary in length from 
three feet to five or six ; they shonld be smooth and 
tough, be made of wood or of bambus, feathered at 
the bulk and tipped at the head with steel points vari- 
ously shaped, needle or lance -pointed, semich’cular, 
dentiform, double-edged or jagged like a saw; they 
should be greased or anointed with various substances 
to facilitate their action, but no notice of poisoned ar- 
rows as used in battle occurs. Such arrows were 
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sometimes employed in the chase. Besides the arrows 
commonly used the Dhaniir-veda describes two other 
kinds, the Naracha entirely of iron, and the Nalika 
made of a reed. The latter was intended for a long 
tiight and is therefore said to be most appropriately 
used for sieges. Gui’tins perhaps alludes to the 
Naracha when he says, some of the Indian archers 
shot with arrows which were too heavy to be very 
manageable. The arrows were carried in a quiver on 
the right hip. Part of the archery practice of the 
Hindus consisted in shooting a number of arrows at 
once, from four to nine at a time. 

Sicoi'ds were of various shapes and sizes. The best 
are said to be brou 2 :ht from countries with which we 
are unacquainted, that is, if the names be rightly given, 
from Khati Vattara and Stiryavaka. Those made in 
Beno'al and Behar are commended as touah and ca- 

o 

pable of taking a tine edge. Those are fabricated of 
the best steel which ring sharply on being struck.. 
The best-sized sword is one fifty fingers long, having 
the handle guarded by an iron netting: this must 
have been a two-handed weapon. 

The technical classification of weapons is most 
usually fivefold, — or 1. Missiles thrown with an in- 
strument or engine, Yantranmkta, as arrows from 
bows; 2. Missiles hurled by hand, Hasta-mv.kta , — 
stones, clubs, darts, discuses: 3. Weapons which may 
be thrown or not, Mukf'dmvkto , javelins, tridents, 
spears, clubs; 4. Those which are not thrown, Ainukta, 
swords, axes, maces; — and 5. Natural weapons, 
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as the Til the conuneiitaries ou Lexicons and 

Poems we have explanations of a variety of the indi- 
vidiial weapons composing these classes: but their 
descriptions do not always agree. Thus the com- 
mentators on Ainara call the BJimdipala a short ar- 
row either cast with the hand or blown through a 
tube, or it is a short club hurled by the hand; the 
commentator on the Mahabharata says, it is the in- 
strument called by the Mahrattas Gophan, which is 
interpreted a sling. The former identity the Tomara 
with the Savali, which in Hindi and Bengali is the 
name of an iron bar or croAv; the latter says it is a 
dart with a lung stick or a javelin, and its use. as 
noticed in the text, is most in accordance wdth his 
explanation. According to him also the Ndracha is 
a large arrow with a broad blade, but the others agree 
ill asserting that it is an arrow entirely of iron. One 
of the eonnuentators on Ainara' calls the Fn'isa a 
L’haki, a sort of (^uoit or discus still thrown by the 
Sikhs: the rest generally explain it by the terms 
konch, kunta and neza, which imply a lance or spear: 
the commentator on the Mahabharata calls it the 
Sainti, a javelin with a string fastened to it, so as to 
recover it after it has been cast. These difference^ 
indicate the imperfect acquaintance possessed by later 
writers amongst the Hindus with the weapons familiar 
to their forefathers, and the same inference may be 
drawn from their vague and imperfect notices of other 
im[)lements mentioned in the heroic poems, as the 
Eidh’ti said to be a short dart thrown by the hand, the 
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PaitHsa, \N"hich appears to have been a kind of bill or 
halberd; the Kripuha and Kshepani are missiles, bat 
uf what nature has not been ascertained. The Puki, 
which is specified in the AgniPiirana amongst military 
weapons, is any sort of noose or binding, and the Yantra, 
which has also a place in the same ennineratiun, de- 
notes any sort of machine, implement or engine. 

A question of great historical interest is the know- 
ledge possessed by the Hindus in early ages of any 
such combustible as gunpowder or of its application 
to military purposes. It is one to which no satisfac- 
tory answer can be yet given: our research into Hindu 
antiquity is yet too superficial, our ac(|uaintance with 
Hindu literature and science too imperfect to warrant 
our replying in the negative, because we have not yet 
found any positive mention of such an article in the 
passages which have been consulted. The Hindus, 
as we find from their medical writings, were perfectly 
well acquainted with the constituents of gunpowder- 
sulphur, charcoal and saltpetre, — and had them all at 
hand in great abundance. It is very unlikely that they 
-should not have discovered their inflammability either 
singly or in combination. To this inference a priori 
may be added that drawn from positive proofs, that 
the use of fire as a weapon of combat was a familiar 
idea, as it is constantly described in the heroic poems. 
The Ayni-astra or Fire-arm is, it is true, the element 
itself wielded by some superhuman hero (U’ demigod, 
who exercises a miraculous command over fire; but 
the notion might have originated in some mere mortal 
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device foi‘ the production of ilaiue and smoke. Rockets 
appear to be of Indian invention and had long beeii 
used in native armies when Europeans came hrst in 
contact with them: whether tliey are mentioned by 
Sanskrit authorities, has yet to be determined. It i^ 
commonly said by the Pandits that the Rocket is in- 
tended by the Satayhni, a weapon named by the 
poets. The term means the destroyer of hundreds: 
according to some explanations it was a ball of ^tone 
or metal studded with spikes: but if so. it coulil 
.'carcely have been tin-own by hand ''h Amongst or- 
dinary weapons again one is iiamed the Yajra. the 
thunderbolt, and these specifications seem to denote 
the employment of some explosive projectile, which 
could not have been in use except by the agency oi 
something like gunpowder in its properties. That 
the Hindus had something like Greek fire is aEo 
rendered probable by Ctesias who describes tbeir em- 
jilovlng a particular kind of infiammable oil lor ibc 
[>m'[)ose of ,-?ettlng hostile towu^ ami forts on riiv'"'". 

The subject of Tactics was not omitted in Hindu 
military science, and a great variety of modes ot 
array are mentioned in the Agni Puraiia and the 
heroic poems. They are not described however sut- 
ficiently in detail to give us very pn-ecise ideas of their 
several dispositions. 

[C t. SalHlukalpadnaiia s. v.. and Xot« H. -On the eaily H'-'- 
"t muipiiw del in Iialia". in Sir II. Elliot's Index to the Historian-' 
ot Mulitiiiaiii'dan India, t aleutta ; iS-O, i.‘.speoi:illv p. :i.j> ft'.] 

" [Sir II. Eili.n. 1 1.. p. ;;7() rt. Lass,.,,. I, id. All.. II. i-H G 
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The component divisions of an army in array are 
variouslv einnnerated as three, four, or seven. In the 

4 / ' 

lirst we have the U/‘as. the breast or centre, the 
Kakshas. the liaiik.S; and the literally as with 

ourselves — the wings. The second cla:-^itication add> 
to these the Pratlgroha, the reserve. In the larger 
number'"* we have also the KuVu a van or body in ad- 
vance. the Madhya or middle, a second line or centre 
behind the breast, and the Priditha, the back, a third 
line between the Madhya and the reserve. These di- 
visions however are considered to be more than 
ordinarily necessarv, and ATiha’^pati, an old authority 
on all matters of regal administration, civil or military, 
whose works are no longer extant. U u noted in the 
Agni Parana as holding the four-fold disposition to bo 
sufficient for all useful parpo:?es. 

Of the order of nairch we have the^e particular^ in 
the Agni Puraha: '* After due deliberation with hi'' 
council tlie king or general should set iortli with \n> 
elo[)haiits, chariots. ca\'a]ry. infantiw. and trcasui‘e. 
Whenever unusual danger is appreheiuled in conse- 
quence of having to traverse rivers, mountains or 
forests, or to pass by fortiried posts, the army should 
proceed in order of battle. The scouis with a strong 
vanguard should lead the way. The king with hi-* 
women, his ba<>'gaue and his treasure >hou]d be 
■'tationcfl in the centre. ^up[)urted iuimeillately hy the 
elc[)huut.'' ; on the riiilit ami lett ot tlieiii ^h^.mlll iuo\e 


[Kaiuaralaki. XJX. -ie.J 
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the chariots, and the horse sIkjhUI cover the extix-uic 
hanks. The forest or irregular hands and auxiliaru-- 
should bring up the rear. The order is to be divei’- 
sitied according to the direction from which an attack 
inay be anticipated.'" 

•■Wiieii the contending parties are fairly niatchc'l. 
hostilities should be carried on openly and honoui-ably. 
If one be much weaker than the other, he may allow- 
ably have recourse to stratagems, such as ntaking a 
^how of battle in the front of the enemy whiKi thr 
I'cal assault is covertly directed against his rear, or as 
falling upon the rear of an enemy with one part of the 
army whilst another previously placed in ambuscade 
assails the van during the confusion. It is also per- 
mitted to take advantage of the ground, and to attack 
hostile truops whilst embarrassed in a delile or in a 
broken country, or to commence an action with in- 
ferior troops, so as to exhaust the enemy's strength, 
and then to fall upon him with fresh forces of the best 
de.-'Cription, or to surprise the enemy's camp when the 
troops are unprepared or asleep." 

•‘The especial offices of the elephants are. on a 
march to make way tiirough thickets in an attack on 
fortified places, to force open the gateways or pull 
down palisades, and in action to lead the charge, 
especially against compact divisions. The drivers 
of the chariots are also to head a charge and peiie- 
ti'ate through tie'; enemy's line, so that the liorse nml 
tout may l()l!(jw. They are also intended to bear off the 
wuunded from tin* fiehl mid to athird meaim id' e>eape 
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to the it' (leicaicO. Tliey hear the bruve-t aiiJ 

mo>t illustriuu^ warriur' to every parr ot the liela. 
Avhere their pre-eiice i- ino-t iieedLii. and they are r<> 
drive tlironadi an^a di^<..r.icr the cveuiy ^ ra^ik'^ in 
e\'ery direction/* 

"A C<jtntiLCrndtS iit rhj.rJ -heed'a ije Caretol te '^eleCl 

his po-itiou aecjrdine to tiie eoiiipw-iiion m In- loree". 
Plains of Considerable extent a]ia Ol ToLaribly le\(d 
surface are best iu]a[ited fur the evolutions ui t->.rh in- 
fantry and cavalrv. Jf iniLr-i^eteL^ iy hllb. it i- n-a 
inateiia]. provided they be of no nrear eleWiiioo a no 
ineipiality. Level nruuu'l free fruiii tree-, bnek-. 
stones and mud is best saiteif t,:, chariot-, i'nepiauir- 
aet to advantage in a -imilar -iruatrrn. but iun.-hwu-^u 
and thicket, if eon-i-tiriL, ol ^ntiy -inaii iree- ajiO 
creejier-. are no ob-rruetion- ro thein. In cveiu' ca-e 
care should be taken tu provioe ample "pace u/i’ de 
llaiveiuents of the diderelit buoie''. anO tiiat neiluer en 
masse nor in<]ivldtialiy the troup- Oe invonM nieaii} 

c]‘o\vded/* 

"The e'cneral oi an armx’ i- tu leinaiu lu r'O. r ui lii- 
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are for the luost part too fanciful to express any very 
definite sis:nificatiou. In the Ainara Ko'ha'"' it i' ^aid. 
the Vyiilias are the DaiicUi anu otlier^. Daiuhf. literally 
a stick or :^taff. is explained to signify the army in 
line. The commentator Raya Mukata partieulari^'.*- 
three of the other Vyuhas. the Bhoga or coluiam the 
Manllala or hollow circle, and the Asonhato or dt-- 
taehed arrangement of the different jiart- of the force, 
the elephants, ears, horse and foot severally hy them- 
selves. Each of these Vyuhas is subdivided into many 
modifications: there are seventeen varietie- of the 
Danda. five of tlie Bhoga. and several of both the 
Mandala and Asanhata. Their name> are enumerated 
in the Agni Purana. and an attempt is made to de- 
scribe a few of them, but the description is rarely in- 
telligible without plans or diagram^: indeed details o1 
this nature must almost always be indistinct, even 
when minutely particularised. In the authority reterreii 
to however the particular^ are few and by no mean'- 
precise. Some Vyiihas are named from their object. 
Thus the Madhyahht^di i:? intended to break the centi'c 
of the enemyA array, the AntarhliedA to penetrate 
between it^ divisions. IMost commonly however tin- 
nomenclature is derived from a supposed resemblance 
of the array to some real or imaginary figure. Thu- 
the Alakarovgbha is the army drawn up like tin 
Makara, a iabulou> marine monster: the Sgf'HLU'gkjm 


i_II. 'L 47; and Kaniandaki XIX. 41 - 4;>. ili^- 
ixicuuiry.] 
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is the array in tlie form of a lia^vk or eagle with its 
wings spreaih In the '>ah:t'tu the army is ar- 
ranged in the >liape of a waggon, and in the Arddha- 
chandra in that of a half moon: d^u/'carubliodrLf is the 
hollow' .square or disposition ot the troops facing every 
wmv outw'ards. and (jonojtriko is said to be a diaaonal 

4 . '' ^ 

disposition, a ^ort of aiTangement in echellon'n In 
short, as the original observes, the Vyfdia ^liould a--- 
same every po-sible shape wdheh may he be-t fitted 
to oppose the disposition and strength of the hostile 
force. Some furtht-r and perhaps more particular 'il- 
lustration of this subject may be derived from the 
heroic pKieuis in thtdr descriptions oi battle^. Ihusiu 
the Maluibharata''^" in tlm tirst encounter of the op- 
posing armies Yudhi^htlnra. in consequence of finding 
himself verv inferior in luimUers to the Kuru^. sunge''ts 
to his brother Arjuna the adoption ot the Auchnufddia. 
the needle -pointed army. Arjuna recommends the 
Vajra or tliunderbolt array for the same reason. Jt 
is easy to coiiceive what is meant by either, e-pecially 
as the purport of the Panda vas i- otfenslve rather 
than defensive: a nari'ow from or (•Im'-o column i> to 
be formed with a n-> break the eneinx s line. 

Accordinn'h' Durvodihana, tlic commander ul the 
Kurus, is appreheii-ive of I'eiiig attacked, and ar- 
ranges his armv in the Ae/n. the impenetrable 
array, in wdiich the tlitferent part’- <A tlie army, or the 


” [Stee ihi-* (.*< jiiiiiii Ufa! } «'!i KabuiuO. XIX. 4s tl-j 
’*■' [\d. Cur. TCr ] 

20 ^ 
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foot. hoi\-c\ car> and elephants, are su intenningled a- 
to support eacdi other. There are inanv surh inci- 
dental notices in the Mahahharata. hut in a AVui'k ni 
^tieli extent it would be a ta^k of niiicli tiinu ami 
trouble to collect theiu. 

Xothing i^> said in the Agni Parana of the incinnp- 
laent of an anny, but that this subject received du<'- 
attention appears from various passage^ in tlie licmlr 
poein^. A\ ith one of these thi-^ imperfect notice oi 
Hindu military science may be concluded. It i- taken 
from tlie Udyoga Parva of the Mahabluirata ‘b 

‘Alien YiidhiHithira led the arinv to a KacI anO 
fertile ^pot abounding with fodder and fueh taking 
care not to tre^pas> in the march upon hinerai 
gTound>. templcA. place- of pilgrimage or the hermit- 
age- ot holy men. and Conuuanded hi- tru(>[f^ to 
halt on a place that was coinuioditjus. agreeable and 
well watered. .Viter a -'In^rt interval of rep<»-e the 
prince went forth, iollow^ed bv inanv of hi- leade*- 
and attended hy a -trong iieta(d]ment . and ha\ inc 
di'iven hack the hostile sijuadn’on- of Ldiritara-hlrm 
examined the ground In every direction careiulU. a- 
^i^ted by Krishna, in obedience to Ifm ordei*'- l)hri-!e 
tadyuiniun the ,>on of l^arvata, ^atyaki. the -klllei] in 
chariots, and the hero Yuyudhaiui cau-ed the grouno 
to be measured tor the >ite of the encauqmient . and 
carrying it uii one ^iile along the >aered river ei 
Kiiruk^liet ra. tlie Hlranvati, which wa^ tlowiiig vitli 

.)! ,u s, ^ Ku uiantl.ik ! niii- . < li Is'J 
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The arinv \va> then luarchtd into rliu inelo-eJ >|jaee 
and arraiige<l aa'reeahly in xhn precLyot- which ivnulafe 
ihe practice of eiicaiiipinenr. Whatever it was proper 
to tlo on such occa'^iiui Ke^a\ a c<->iiiirjai]Uer] tt) h)e exe- 
cuted. Store <.if lire-wuijJ and ut all necessaries lor 
earing and driukiiiu* wa^ [>rovided. Large and hand- 
^«-Uue hut" like the "pacioU" vehicle" of the gods were 
erected "everally h.»r the chief". Artiticer" dexterous 
in varioU" handicraft" were tlnwe in iiuniher<. and 
^kilfuI SurgeuPi" were in attendauce. well furni"hed 
with the nieaU" ot healing w<.tuiid>. ol 

Jioiiey and ghee and! re"in and. find and pile" ot 
hoW" and arrown ainl annoiir wa_a*o ]iea[>ed up like 
nioumaiii". and Yuddii"htd]ira took care that in every 
tent lodder, fuel and water "liould he ahuiahiiitly 
pro^dded. (drear engine^ of war. iron sliaft". >pear^, 
axes, h(_>\v>, arrows, (jun'er" anil elephant" like 
niountain" anned Avith "pike^ and covered wdth 
hnu>Iiig< of iron uiail were helield in the eainp hy 
hundred^ aind thoii"and". hen the Paudava" knew' 
that their I’riend" had taken up their re^}iectlve 
quarter", thev moved with their own divi"ion" to 
their several ."tatioii": and the King" their allic". in 
order to secure their triuiiij'h of-^erved in their en- 
campment the >trlet rah*" ot -eh-denia]. liberality and 
religion. * 
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X. 

THE 

MEGHA HIT A 


(1.0 L I) .'lESSENLlLK: 


A Poem in the Sanskrit languau'e, bv KalichAa. 


Translated iuto English verse, ^^ith notes and lilnstraiions. 


Preface rn rh^ Second edition. London: Ld^h 

The Translation of tlie Megha JJuta tlio tir-t 
attem|jt nuide bv me to interest European readei’s in 
the results of my San^krir studies. It has ilie imper- 
fections of a juvenile Avork : and the Translator lui' 
no doubt sometimes not unlv departed Iroiu hi^ 
original further than wa^ neces:^ary, but further than 
Avas Justihable; and lia^ occasionally mistaken its 
meaning. Some of the mistakes I have corrected: 
and in some Instances have altered the arrangeineiH 
ui the lines, so as to a<lliere more nearly to the order 
ui the original. 1 have not cared, however, to render 
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nil 

the veivion nmeh closer ur more faithful; as even had 
I been inclined to take the trouble, the eireurastance 
of the bouk becoiijing a class-book would have deter- 
led me from the attempt: but it is very possible, that 
whatever poetical fidelity the version may possess, 
might have been injured by verlea! approximation, 
and that the attempt to pive a more literal likeness of 
the poem of Kalidasa would rmly have impaired the 
similitude of its expression, 

I have pone over the ^otes with more attention, 
and have (jontinued the inhdniiatlon they eonvtfv to 
the present time. I have abided -ome, and omitted 
some, especially those which were ble,-ignebl to place 
the parallel passages of European poets in contiguity 
with the language and seatiment- ot the Indian bard. 
Such analogies will readilv suggest them.>elve^ to well- 
educated miubE : aubl it cannot be neces>ary to endea- 
vour to prove to them, that Imaginatiuin Feeling, and 
Ta:?te, are not exclusively the probluct^ of the esteru 
Hemisphere. 

The Mcnha Hilta. or Floud Mes'^enger. is recom- 
mended to a St 11 blent ot Saii'^knt by its style and b} 
Its subject. Ihe ^tvie somewhat blittioult. but the 
bhfticLilty ari^e,'? h’oni uu tault> ot conception or con- 
struction. There mint, of course, be some untamiliar 
imanerv, >ome lia’ure> oi purely local a^'^ociation^. in 
evei‘y foreign — m every b^rleiital composition; but, 
with a few [m • s> ible exceptuni-s, the Megha Ituta con- 
tains no ideas that may nm he rea'lily apprehended by 
European intclb-^ct, it has no miserable conceitj', no 
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r-iiiutiuitical which ^'cwll<ler a [ujctic reader. 

:iiidM»\ erwhtdiii a prusaiV niic with (lc>[)air: and which, 
when tlii^ ra.hilc is ^ul\'cd, oiler no coiiipciisatioc. lor 
die lahour <.)f ^ohition. The lan^iuage, altiioueh re- 
markable for the richnes- of its coiiiponnds. is not di<- 
ligiired by iheir extravagance: the order of the 
'cutence^ i- in general the natural one, with no more 
violent inversion than is indispensable for the con- 
venience of the rlivtliun The metre combines inelutly 
and dignity in a very extraordinary manner: ami will 
near an advantageous comparison, in l>oth respects, 
with the best specimens oi uniform verse in the poetry 
ot any language, living or dead. 

The subject of the poem is simple and ingenious: a 
\aksha. a divinity of an inferior order, an attendant 
upon the nod of riches. Kuvera. and one of a chms 
which. a< it appears Iroiii the poem. 1^ characterized 
by a benevolent spirit, a gentle temper, and an ailec- 
tionate disposition, has incurred the displeasure ol 
his sovereign, and Inm heen condemned bv him to a 
twelvemonths' exile from hi- home. In the solitary 
but sucrod forest in which he spend.s the period of his 
banishment, the \ak^ha*< most urgent care is to liml 
all 0[)pr)rtuiiity ot conveying intelligence and Conso- 
lation to his wife: and, in the vdMnes- of h\< gnel; 
he tancies that he di-covers a frieuddv messenger in a 
(doud’’ — one <.)f those iioMi,^ ma<srs wliicli seem almost 

il>u:i - traii-l. uf Muiutimadliuva . Calc. td. . p. lU* 

texr. p. i:/j fg 
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instinct with life. a> they rraver-e a tiN.iyieal skv iii the 
L'uuitueiiceiiieut of the Moii--.)' ‘ 1 j, aiih luove wirli n](.a\ 
aihl >oleniii pi*oyre'?:>ioii from tlr* e<[aaioihil oreau i(.» 
the siiow^ of the Himalaya. In the >|jirit of thi- hofl 
but nut iinnatLiral personiheariou. the Yak^lia ah- 
Jresses the Clomh anJ entiaisr^ to it the messaae he 
yearns to despatch to the ab-eiir object of Ibis attach- 
ment. He de^eribe^ the direction in which the (’loud 
is TO travel — one marked out for it. indeed, by the 
eternal law.^ of nature: ami take- thi- opponimiry "1 
alluding to the mo-t important seem:- Hindu my- 
thologv and tradiitioii: — not with th- '_lulne>- m' 
[U’osaic detail, but with that true p^ AUic [lencil which, 
by a fe\v happy touches, brings the -abject ol the 
description vividly before the mvAi] > eye. Arrivedi at 
the eml of the journey, the condition of hi- beloveu 
wife is the theme of the exile*- anticii>ation-. and i- 
dwelt upon with eipial deiicacv and truth: and the 
poem terminate- with the me->agc that i- inteiidedi 
to assuage her nrief and animate lier diopes. llie 
whole of this part r*f the eompo-ition i- di-tin- 
guislied bv the uraeeful (•x})]'e--iun of iianiral audi 
amiable feehnn^- and caimot tail leave a lat'ou- 
rable impression of the national chara.cter: whil-t the 
merely descriptive portion iiitrodmoes tlie srudient to 
a knowledge of a variety of (,>bject- of local, tradunojial. 
and mythological value, with wliich it i- hi- duty t^ 
become femlliar: and which lie will when in India 
contemplate with adiditionul interest and pleasure. 
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iVoin his previous acquaintance with the versc^ uf 
Kalidasa. 

Little is known of the literary history of the Megha 
Diita. It is, by common a'sent. attributed to Kalidasa, 
a celebrated poet, who is reputed to have been one ot 
the ornaments of the Court ot \'ikraniaditya. kina ot 
Cjjayiih, whose reiyn, used as a chronological epoch 
by the Hindus, is placed oG years before the Christian 
lera. There is no reason to dispute the truth of the^c 
traditions''". The poem undoubtedly belongs to a 
classical perioil of Hindu Literature: and that perio'!. 
there is reason to believe, did not long survive the 
tirst centuries of Christianity. At a later date, the 
Poets were men of more scholar.'hip than imagination, 
and substituted an overwrought display of the powers 
of the language for the unforced utterance of the dic- 
tates of the feeling or the fancy. This is not the case 
with the Meti'ha Diita: and although it i^ rather of a 
more sastained elevation of langiume than other work^ 
attributed to the same autlior. particularly hi^ dra- 
matic compositions 5 iSakuntala, and \ ikrama and 
Lrva;?ij yet there is a community of cdiaracter in tliem- 
a ^jimilar tidellty tu nature, a like delicacy and tender- 
ness of feeling, and the same felicity of description, 
gracefulness of imagery, and t‘legance of expression. 

[La^s^Ti (Irid. Alt, It. 1 1 js tV.; places the age of Kfiliha^a 
ahout th-r cuiiiniencenient of the ord century a. D. ; Weher (Mu- 
iavika und Agniaiiti a, Berlin: p. XXVI — XL.) l)etye»m 

the ijecund lV luiirth; and Bhao L>aji Oiounial Bombay Br, IL 
As. boc.. ^ 1. Ir ii. 'JOT lY.j about the middle of the sixth.j 
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which leave it ^iifriciently probable that they are the 
Works ot the same mastei'-hauil. There are. inrleei.l. 
ill the Vikrania ami Urva.'! especially, passayc' which 
call the Megha Diita to rerollecrion : am.l in one place, 
where the Jeserteil monarch impiires of the passiim 
Cloud whither Urvad ha* tieiCh we have the a’erm ol 
the perhaps later poem, the Cliaul Alc'senc'er. Of the 
other work* attributed to Kaliihi'a. the Pdtu-sanhara. 
Kaghuvansa . Malavikagnimitra . Kuiiuira - sambhuva. 
Sfiiigara -tilaka. Prasnottara-mala. Hasyarnava. and 
Sruta-bodha. some of them are certainly not ol hi* 
composition. 

Where Ramagiri's cuol. dark wood^ extend. 

And those pure stream*, wdiere Sita bathed, descend : c 

Verse L Raiiiai^iri] 1^ a ( ( nupniind lenii signilyiag TIr- jauau- 
Tain of Rama, and mav lie appliw^l to i\i\y nt iliuso IdlK in whicli 
Tha Lero resided diiriii^^ his « xil'* "r ['rr. uriiiatioiR Hi- tirsr aiih 
inu'st etilehratrd rt-sidtou-H wa- rlii^ i.itiiuitaiii CliinaKarvi iv. Bandwl- 
'-imd, now kiiCRvn hv rlu naiia C'niiipiah. and t'nll a i-lace td 
sanctitv and pilirriuian*-*. o ilnd th^.t riauition lias as^inned u> an- 
othrr niounrain, a [>art ui' iIh* IviiiiiHir i-ciiind. ih* hoineir ui adnrd- 
iiig 1dm, aikl hi- (M»ni[iaiduii- . Mra aini Lak-hinana. a teiuporary 
asylum, upon Id- pro^i’i -- oi ili- .-uiuh: diPi ir i< u-n-* qii-nitly iK-ldi 
in vtMitn'atioii bv the ladgld *rii ion Capt. Blunt s jour- 

ney ironi ( liunarnliur tn Yt-rtiiaud uMiuni. ,\.-iatic Rc-t.<ire]it-. vii. no. 
An account of a jonrnev from Mir/apoi'e Oi iSagpei’c. Imw'evcn'. in the 
Asiatic Annual Reni-tvr h'r H"-'. ha- thnerniiio-d the sitiuttion ot 
rlh* ''ceiie of tip' [ir» -L'lit pomn to la* ip iho vicinity ot the latter 
city. The modern iiauu' ot the mounraiii is there -tated to he 
Hamtec: it is mark'd in the map-. RaiiU'n'': hut 1 umleistand that 
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S[)oile<.l of ??overed tri.nii lii^ \vile» 

A \akfelui lii.> fjiiely lite: 

Doomed, by Ids lord's ^tern j^eiiteiice, to siiNtaiii 
Awelve tedious month> of solitude aiul pain. 


the proper word is RuuitenkcT. wliirli. in the Mrdirattn laiiguaee. lut'? 
prohahlv the -aiiie iihport as Raina^iri- The hill <>1 JRanUi. Ir i*' 
'situated bat a -hurt di-taiice tu the nuith of Xaupore. and cO\er- 
i_d with buildiiiixs Ouii^ecrated to Rania and hi^ a'^^ocia^e^. ^\hieL 
rt.eLive the periodical visits of numerous and devout pilgrim^. 

Verse 2. Where Siui bathed.] In Lis exile Rama wuis accom- 
paniedi. bv his vuiinger brotiier. Lak*rhmaiia. cind in^ lairhtnl coiooo 
>Ua, or. as ^lie i> called in the original, the danuhiei et danaka. 
until the* latter as carried oT by the dtuiion or eiant RiO'ana: Ne- 
llie Rauifivaha. The perfunnance of lier abhiiion- in the "pring'? oi 
the iiiountain i- here stated to have rendered their water tho idiject 
of religious Veneration. 

\ er'^e 4. A Yakslia^ I 5 ti deiiiigud, ot which there exi-rt-; a (oaaia 
<u* cla--. They have few peculiar attribute-, and ate regarded! otdv 
a- th'' companions or attendants of Kiiveia, ihe gnd oi ^\ealt!^. 
I'he Word i- derived ii om 00 wor-hip': either, lecau-e the^ 

mitti-ter to Kuvera. are reverenced rheinSelves hy limit* or are be* 
loved by the Ap Saras, the <;oiirtezan- <'>1 Indrads heaveii. They liave. 
howevei*. their own female companion-, or wive-: a- a}'pear^ by 
i!ie poein. (due writer, cited and ceii-ured by a Commentater ott 
the Amaia Ko^ha, deiTes the name from 'to **at.' I>ecau-e h* 

-ay -5 they d* veur chikheii. j’For another etymology propo-ed b} 
Weber -ee his •Tndi-clie Studieidb II. Isb and ”Onjinu and Rortenta . 
Rerliii: Isoe. p. d2d.] Occasionally, imleed. the Ybikslias appear a- 
iiup^ ot ^'vil: but. in n«ni«u‘al. their ediara'-ttu’ i' pertoctly iiiollcn- 
^ive. 

Ver-e d.J Th< lord td the Yak-iia- i- Kuvera. vho. in Hindu 
mythology, pert'orni- the I’uiietion- of the (Grecian Pliuu-. He i'^ ihe 
god of Wealth, and nm-ter of nine iiiesrimabie treasures. His eapuai 
IS situated on iiiuuiu Kuiliisa. and inhabited by YTtkshas, Kinnara^: 
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To these drear hills through circling davs conlined 
In dull unvaried giieh the nod reidnedi: 

And sorrow, withering every youthtiii rharui. 

Hud ^Ilp[>ed the golden hraoelet iroui hi^ arin: 

When with A^liudluiA gloom- the air was hung. 

And one dark Cloud around the rnouritain elunn: 

ami oiln-r inC-rior Cltooia-. lia li:i^ t> \:iri<iv ('>1' ullinliiiu 
r<) thtAc eiix'iuii-raiu-t. but luw-u tuuiuioiily u bv t!i- uu" 

elilpbo'etl. I lir ]':r \:‘Xpl i.a 111'' Ji “U -VliJ II \ . biiULI Ui ' 

rivud irolii ® • viK' \ aial ‘braiv’ : uiid > d'-rt i ibt (.1. iiitvb'e 

rill'll" and but Llebi [i-'-til, Xu Ilnaaf'^ ‘d lillll Ui . iir. Inu 1 ' 

^fiiy partiridar paid tu hiui: .lud iu tin r< '|u 1 1' ili-'iu i' 

a eoiisidtuablir aualuLiv ladN^r'U ijiin aiui lii' ( U‘i i iau f-aialb i 
iUutus dt'^cribud a:^ blind. ruLilieiiant. aiul ci i\\ardly: and '> i 
To have rect-ivcd but \ urv slender frurn i-liuck ui ivOiuan 

duvutioin The tenn ’•'cureiicc'b liei’e is. liiOii- iir«ua]]y. n.ur'u, 

llie text al^o state' inat it voi' inuniad ly .i nenh lI uf duto ih- 
Vak'iia ha\iiia bu^ni he^dh." in lii^ ..iii.e. 

Muduiii to the Coniinentaiu} nt vu' lie *0 ih< naO ul 

Kuvt-ra**' uardeu : and. ijiiiitine lii' jH"! lur 'i-aruii. .dluw.d 
Indra s eh-plnud tn eeiuinii a trC'j-ass. and trainpK duwn iht Huwt!- 
bt d'. 

Ver'e lu. Hail 'ii[>|)ed tlu- euidun bi'a^-dei iVuiii hi' ami.; In!' 
1" a la\uuriie id< a with Ilimln [lu- and o [>< ah dl\ u, .iH': lini' 
in ilsi‘ eleeani drama ul’ >akuiii<!la. '''' 'J 1 bi'liuiaidn. 

'.iV' : 

f^ihT krbT : i 

^rfcfic^wlij II 

I'l. ill Sir Wiliiiiiii .l.iiir.S \'i.i.i!i, - I'll!' '^ 1 '111' !i 111 ;m 1 I' I 'iilli.-i! I'\ 
til'" llaiii' wliii'li I'TiV' "ij lilt, ahtl \\iiiin ii't t!' \\ iiiil lu-t 1 ' ' I'll! llif 
trai'' nu'liiiirr iiiuliiU li'i'Ui iii\ fW". iia- tali’'i‘ auaiu aii'l a^aiii "i. 
iiiy wri't. ami lia' In > n <'i. H't ' a aiin'' 
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Ill form some elephant, whose sportive rage 
Ramparts, ^earce equal to his might, engage. 

Long on the mas? of mead-reviving dew 

The heavenly exile lixed hi> eager view : i 

And still the melancholy tear suppressed. 

Though bitterest sorrow wrung his heaving brea't. 

For e'en the happy husband, as he folds 
His cherished partner in his arms. behoh;l> 


^ er.se 11. When with Ash/uiha's glooms,] Tht^ monrli A^hadha 
or Asharha comprehends the latter part of June and ihr^ commmt r- 
Ujeut of July, and is the period about winch the -outli-wv'i nam- 
.soon. i.u’ rainy season, usually sets in. 

'V erse 13 . In form some edephant.j Thu^. in the Purdha Sai - 

'Shawled like buffaloes, boars, and wild elepljanrs.* In Chajiinan s 
Pussy D Ambnis tliey are ^aid to assume 
In our faulty apprehensions 
The huTiis of dragons, lions, elephants. 

And Shakspeare, although lie omits the elephant, gives them, with 
his usual overdo w of imagery, a great variety of shapes:— 
Sonn^tinie we See a cloud tiiat s dragouisli. 


A vapour sometime like a bear or lion. 

A tower'd (itadel. a pendant I'ock. 

A lorked mountain, or blue promontory. 

Witli trees up(*n ‘r. that nod unto tlie w<u-ld. 

And mock our eyes with air. 

A.NTnO>Y A CLEoRAim [IV. 12 ] 
^ erse 20. Tor e'en the happy husband.] The cummeucemenrP'i 
the rainy st-as<>n being peculiarlv (h lighTthl in Ilirulu-fan. Ironi fli> 

< ontra'-t it adonK to the sultry weathei’ ininiediat**] v preeediiu: 'V 
and the I'efieshing -eiisatioiis it exeitts. become-':, to the lover atid 
tin- potU, the saim‘ -oiirre of love and tenderness, as tiie •'ea^on 
l^pring is to the yc>ung and po(*tieal in Tin’o[je. 
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This gathering darkne'S with a troubled lieart : 

What iiiLi^t they feel. wLoin fate and distance parti 
.Such Were the Yak'ha\ tliuuglit^; but fancy fuiind 
.Some solace in the glooms that deepened round: 

And bade him hail amidst the labuuriiiL: air 
A friendly envoy to his distant fair; 

Who, cliarged with grateful tidings, might impart 
New life and pleasure to her drooping heart. '-'i 

Cheered with the thought, he culled each budding 

dower. 

And wildly wooed the fertilizing powt-r ; 

(For who. a prey to agonizing grief. 

Explores not idle't sources for relief: s-' 

And. as to creatures sensible of pain. 

To lifeless nature loves not to Complain -C 
Due homage offered, and oblation' made. 

The Yaksha thus the Cloud inajestic prayed: -’U 

\ er.si' 3,'i. And ipMaliinn mad''.] 11a uMalon >>t rlji- nl 

ilie Kutaja, ai small traa". A vignrea aniulyscntei na i' i allf-J AigLa 
ill the original, a rtliaimi' lim. iiliidi 'a<iii' m bi aii.il>i,m«ii~ 
to tile libation of tia- earlier [eiiod? oi tlic Greeiaii ruiial, '^'51'. in 
111.' Aiiiara K.-lui [111. 1. n]. i' de'uibed a 'iied.e .d wordiip. 

and is perhaps more pro['eih the art of nriei'ing a libation to a ve- 
nerable p..'r-.on. or to a .h ity: although it als.. imidie' the oi.Iation 
itself, otherwise denominated '’blatioii. of which water 

forms the hasi«. is preseineii in a cnj’. a 'lull, or any iiKt.dlic oh- 
long ami Imat - shaped vos.el, [s.-e M,-. Ib.lno'' "The Simdhya 
i'l. XIII.] The ve'Sel in the 'pokeii dialect- is called by a similar 
name ! -Argha-. Indeed. .Mr. Wilfoul -tan s. A-ialh- Ile-earriios. 
iii. ;ii.U. "ami viii. - 74 . that Argha. in Sanskrit, means -a boat : 
"hence lie deduce' the -hip .\ryo . Ac.: and winiicc. with .Mi. 
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Hall, friend of Indra, eoun-ellur divinta 
Illustriou^ offspring of a glorious line I 


BryaiitA as^iataiioe . we may deduce the Ark ot Scripture. Tl-- 
Saiiskrii word, however, lia^ Hot been found in any of tlie voca- 
bularies of the language with the import Mr. Wiiford has assign* o 

to it. 

The- oblaiiini called Arghu or Arghya. gt nerally considered, coiu 
prise j eight article-, thus enumerated: 

f!Tr|5n: i 

TT^frf^ II 

“The eight-fold Arghya is formed of water, milk, tlte point- «)i Ku-a- 
“gra-^. einds. chiritird hiitter. rii.e. harloy. and white mustard. “ It 
the Atharadarsa ot Sridatta i_Kenares edition p. nil. in a pa— ag^ 
tiuoted troin the Devi Fiiraiia. they aie stated somewhat ditiViriuK . 

lllUs. 

“iia^ general Argiia. proper ibr any of the gods, consists m sallroi, 
“tin* Boh unbroken grain, flowers, cards. Dui ha-grass. Kusa-gta— . 
and Scsaiiiuni. W attn' is not mentioiiLd here. l>eing (*on-idoit‘d a- 
rite vehicle ot the wliolc: the same author adds, that slnmld o\i} el 
ihovf not be iirocuvahic. they may h(i supplied hv the imagimilion ; 

Besides the Arghu cuininoti to all the gods, there are peculiar oin-- 
lor soparatt* deities: thus wi find a few tiew-lilown 1)U<B are 
eieni lor u cloud: and in the Narva-wa Puraua the Arglia ibr lli'' 
Sun i- thus enumerated. 

HuMug [‘iV'^cnied an Arghya to the Sun. of water mixed uitK 
-aiiilai. and flowers : and an ohhuioii to the same planet, a-^ giv^n 
by Mr. Culebrouke. Asiatic Rosearche-, eh, v, AM [Kssa\>. 
p. ''4.J i- -aid to cnu-i-i ot 1 ila. liower-. barlev. wat* r and rt'd 
sainhi-. Mate} alone is iii-o -utlicient lo (un-titute the ArgliiU In 
fh“ aiiicie.- vvliieh iona the Ai’gha of He* Uiudii-. as ^^eil in ih- 
iUon, ,>t ]u«'-, noitiom that ot pouring it <iut. or iiliating. w e trm.< 
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Wearer of shapes at will, thy worth I know. 

And bold entrust thee with my fated woe: to 


its analogy with the ancient libation. Of course, wine could never 
enter into Hindu offerings of this kind ; but we find rliat the Greeks 
had their vfjffd/ua ib()cc or '.sober sacriiioes.* from W'hieli wine was 
excluded. These were of four kinds: rc< vdQOO/covdii, dihatiuns of 
water/ rcc LLcKionovda . 'of huimy/ id yalaxToOiordci *of milk/ 
and id i)xii(')Gn:ovda 'of oil/ which liquors w'ere sometimes mixed 
with one another. According t<> Porphyry [Abstiii. IL dO.] most of 
the libations in the primitive times w'ere ri^(fCi/dni. See Putter s 
Antiquities of Greece. We have here. then, three of the fuiir tliiid 
substances of an Arglia. as first enumerated above, if we may com- 
pare the clarided butter with the oil: huiiey would, of course, h^^ 
omitted on the same account as wine, being a prubibited article in 
Hindu law. With respect to the solid parts of the oliering. a reier- 
ence to the same authority will shew* that they consisted of greeii 
herbs^ grains, fruits, flowers, and frankincense; analogous n* tlie 
grasses, rice, barley, flow'ers. sandal. Ac. ot the Sanskrit tormulac 

Verse 37. Hail, friend of Indra !] Indra is the sovereign deny 
of Swarga. or the Hindu Chvmpiis. The cltuul i:? lu ie considered 
as his friend or counstllor. in allusion to his iurictions as legent oi 
the atmosphere, where he appears in the character of the Jupiter 
Tonans or Xecfb/x/ysobra Zevy, The appellative used in 

the original, is considered, hv Etymologists, as ii regularly derived 
from the passive form of 'to adore. *to w'oi-bi[> . 

Verse JS, illustrious offspring <jf a glorious line.] Accor ling to 
the original. “Di^scendcd frtuii the celebrated line of ilie Pu-bkai'a- 
vartfakas/' ii-aiislated, in a pro-e verJon of thi- t)a^sage. "HiliiMan 
CloiuE:*' see Colebrooke on Sanskrit and Prakrit Pros(>dy. Asiatic 
Kesearche.s. Vol. X. Cloud-, agreeably to the Prahnninda Piiraiia. 
are divided intt> three cla-scs. according to their oiigiii fioni liie. 
the breath of Brahma, or the wings of the mountains, winch were 
cut off bv InJra Tliv-o iaticr arc nho called ^ 

'x-ing especially the receptacle: of water. Thus, in the Puraiia .tiar- 
vaswa, 

11 


21 
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For better far, solicitation fail 

'With high desert, than with the base prevail. 

Thou art the wretch's aid, affliction's friend : 

To me, unfortunate, thy succour lend : 44 

M}- lonely state compassionate behold, 

"Who mourn the vengeance of the o'od of o-old: 

C a O ' 


-srm H 

11 

'•Tlie clouds called Piisbkara are those large clouds ^vllicll are in- 
“satiable of -water; and, on that account, they are called in this 
'“^yorld. Pushkaruvarttakas.'' So also it is said, upon the authority 
ot tile Yayu. Linga, and Mats\a Purahas. “The third class of clouds 
“is that of the Pakshaja, or those, 'VN'hich -were originally the "wings 
“of tiie mountains that "VYere cut off by Indra. These are also term- 
“ed Pushkaravarttakas. from their including "VN'ater in their yortices. 
“They are the largest and most formidable of all; and those "SThicln 
“at the end ot the Yugas and Kalpas. pour do"vyn the \yaters of the 
“Deluge/* Yishiiu Pur ana, p. 231, note. 

A erse 3‘j. Y earer of shapes at Avill :] Or Kainarupa; from 
•desire," and ’^’q 'form/ 'shape*: thus Socrates, in the “Clouds*/* 
Ym. rhovTca nai l/ on ch> ;joj?,oji>rai. 

Soc. Why, then. 

Clouds can assume "what shapes they ^yill, believe me! 

C l'mbeuland’s Translation. 
\ erse 40. For, better far, solicitation fail &c.] Tliis is a senti- 
ment ot' rather an original strain, and indicates considerable eleva- 
tion ot mind. Something of the same kind occurs in Massinger's 
play of the “Bondman:" where Pi^ander savs, 

Pd rather fall under so just a judge, 

Tlian be acquitted by a judge corrupt 
And partial in his censure. 

\ erse 4b. The god of gold,] Kuvera. See above. 
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Condemned amidst these dreary rocks to pine, 

And all I wish, and all I love resign. As 

Where dwell the Yakshas in their sparkling fields. 

And Siva’s crescent iiroves surrounding' a'ilds. 

Direct tliy licensed journey* and relate 
To her who mourns in Alaka, my fate. 

There shall thou find the partner of my woes. 

True to her faith, and stranger to repose; 

Her task to weep our destiny severe. 

And count the moments of the lingering year: oo 

A painful life she leads, but still she lives, 

While hope its aid invigorating gives: 

For female hearts, though fragile as the flower. 

Are firm, when closed by hope's investing powe]*. oo 


Terse .jO, Wheiv Siva's crc-cenr realms surrouruling The 

crest of Siva is the new ninum whieli sometime.s described a*? 
forniinof a third eve in his fuiahead. Ihe Himalaya moiiniain-, 
amongst which w^e Hiall hereafter find Kaihi^a to he situated, are 
Siva s favourite haunts. He also re.sides occasionally on that mouu- 
Uiin, and is represented as the partictilar iriend and iie(|iient giie-it 
of Kuvera. 

Terse o*2. I have liere taken a liberty with the order (d’ the 
original, and broiiixht the Je^rcriptiuii oi the Tak:jhas wile a little in 
advance, in order to preserve the dc'criptiou whicli lollow^. ot the 
Cloud's proiires.'^:. luoro connected. The Hindu poer"?! aie not ^el\ 
solieitoiis ill general ah(‘mt arrangement: bur it is possible that iii 
This case I may not have improved upon that of Kdlidasa. The lOth 
stanza of the Samskrit correspomls with these lines. 

Terse o3. Alaka is t!ie capital of Kuvera. and the residence oi 
his dependent deities. 


2T 
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Still, as thou moiintest on thine airy flight, 

Shall widowed wives behold thee with delight, 

"With eager gaze, their long locks drawn apart, 

Whilst hope re-auiinates each drooping heart: t4 

Nor less shall husbands, as thy course they trace. 
Expect at hand a faithful wife’s embrace; 

Unless, like me, in servitude they bend. 

And on another's lordly will depend. ts 

The gentle breeze shall fan thy stately way. 

In sportive wreathes the Cranes ai’ound thee play; 


Verse 70. Valaka said, in Mr. Colebrooke s Amara 

Koi^lia. to mean a 'small crane.’ The word is always feminine, and 
perhaps therefore means the female bird only. Indeed, some of the 
Commentators on this poem call it the female of the Yaka 
Ardea Torra and Putea. The rainy season is that of their gestation ; 
which explains their attachment to the Cloud, and the allusion to 
its impregnating faculty mentioned in the text of the original, 

periodical journeys and orderly flight 
of this kind of bird have long furnished classical poetry with embel- 
lishments: they are frequently alluded to by Homer, as are the wild 
geese, of which mention is also made below : — thus, in the Iliad, 
Book ii. 459: 


'I'vjv d\ vjoc (>()VL^vn> naiar^iwi’ tOraa rfoA/u, 
Xr.itjr, r‘ yeocivcov, V, -/.lyA'Vjv dov/.iyodeiQiov, 
^loKy ey kciiuorL, Kiuoiolov atirfi oieO^oa. 


Not less their number than th' embodied cranes. 


Cr milk-white swans in Asia's watery plains, 

Tliat o'er the windings of Cayster s springs 
Stretch tlieir long necks and clap their rustling wings. Pope. 
ihe translator has omitted the geese, Milton also describes the 
flight of these birds: 
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Pleased on thy left the Chataka along 
Pursue thy path, and cheer it with his song; 

And when thy thunders soothe the parching earth, 
And showers, expected, raise her mushroom birth. 


So steers the prudent Crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on vdiuls. 

Paradise Lost. vii. 4oiJ. 


And again, line 442: 

Others on silver lakes and rivers bathed 

Their downy breast. 

Yet oft they quit 

The dankj and. rising on stiff penons, tower 

The mid aerial sky. 

Verse 71. The Chataka is a bird supposed to drink no water but 
rain-water: of course he always makes a prominent liguiv in the 
description of wet or cloudy weather. Thus in tlie rainy season 
[IL 3.] of our author s Sanhdra.* or As-einblage 

of Seasons: 

^w^Tfyvrfwr 

II 

The thirsty Chataka impatient eyes 

The promised waters of the labouring skies. 

\yhere heavy Clouds, with low but pleasing siuig, 

In slow procession murmuring move along. 

The Chataka is the Cueulus Melanoleacus. The term is 

rendered by the Commentators in general dett. oil the leit ^ide; 
but Riimanatha Tarkalaukara interprets it ’beautilul : and niainraiiis 
that the crv of birds, to be au-^'pici' uw. should be upon the light 
side, not upon the left. Bharata Mallika. however, cites astio- 
logical writers to prove that the Chataka is one ot the exceptions 
to this rule: 

^ i 

^ -efj TrawT ii 
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The Swans for mount Kailasa shall prepare. 
And track thv coarse attendant throuo-h the air. 

o 

Short be thy farewell to this hill aclclressed. 

This hill whth Rama s holy feet imprest: 


‘‘Peacocks. Chatakas. Cluishas (blue jays), and other male birds, oc- 
“casionallv also antelopes, going cheerfully along the left, give good 
^fortune to the liost.*' The Greek notions agreed y ith those of 
Painanatha, and considered the flight of birds upon the right side to 
be auspicious: the Romans made it the left: but this difference arose 
from the situation ot the obseryer. as in both cases the au>picious 
(|uarter Avas the east ; the otcovoTco/.og facing the north, and Aruspex 
the south. In general, according co the Hindus, those omens which 
occur upon the left side are unpropitious. 

^ erse 75. "The Rajahansas, desirous of going to the lake Ma- 
"nasa, shall accompany thee as far as Kailasa. haying laid in their 
"provisions from the new shoots of the hiaments of the stalk of the 
"lotus. This is the closer reading of the text. Kailasa is. properly 
speaking, a mythological mountain ; but the name is also applied to 
the lotty range that runs parallel with the Himalaya, on the north 
ot that chain. The lake Manasa lies between the two ranges: and 
it is quite true, that it is the especial resort of the wild grey goose 
at the beginning of the rainy season; "Those birds finding in the 
^rocks bordering on the lake an agreeable and safe asylum, when 
"the swell of the riyers in the rains and the inundation of the plains 
"conceal their usual food.*' Moorcroft's Journey to Manasaroyara : 
Asiatic Researches, xii. The Rajahansa is described as a kind 
of goose with white body and red legs and bill: Ayhence Mr. Ellis 
affiuns that it is properly applicable to the Phoeiiicopteros or ila- 
mingo. Asiatic Researches, xiy. 2S. note. 

^ <s. M itli Rama’s holy feet imprest.] In the original text 

yc iiHAe. "maiked with the .steps of Raghupati. yenerated of men.'* 
Ibis appellation is giveii to Rama, as the most distinguished, the 
loiJ or rnas-ter as it y'ere, of the line of Raghu, an ancestor of that 
warrior, and himself a celebrated hero and soyereign. Rfima is 

O 
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Thine ancient iViend, whose scorching sorrows mourn 
Thy frequent absence and delayed return. so 

Yet ere thine ear can drink what love inspires, 

The lengthened way ray guiding aid requires: 

Oft on whose path full many a lofty hill 

Shall ease thy toils, and many a cooling rill. S4 

Rise from these streams, and seek the upper sky; 

Then to the north with daring pinions lly. 

The beauteous Sylphs shall mark thee with amaze, 

As backward bent thou strik'st their upward gaze, ss 
In doubt if by the gale abruptly torn 
Some mountain-peak along the air is borne. 


hence also termed Raghava a regular derivative from Raghu. 

implying family descent. The exploits of the two heroes lorm the 
chief subject of another poem by our author, entitled Eaghuvaiisa 
or The race of Raghu. 

Terse 8.3. \Te noAv begin the geographical part ot the poem; 
which, as far as it can be made our through the diif erence of ancient 
and modern appellations, seems to be A'ery accurately conceived. 
The two extreme point-? of the Cloud's progress are the vicinity ot 
Xagpore, as mentioned in the note on Verse 1. and the mountain 
Kaiiasa. or rather the Himalaya range.. During this course, the 
poet notices some of the most celebrated places, with the greatci 
number of which Ave are :-rili acquainted. In the hrst instance, ayc 
have here his direction due north troiii the inuunraiii ot Rainagiii; 
and AA'e shall notice the other points as they occur. 

Verse 8T. IdterallA', the Avives ot the Siddhas. iiu; Siddhas aie 
originally human bein^ts, but aa'Iio, by devout abstraction, liaAe at- 
tained superhuman p<.>\vei's. and a station apparently intei mediate 
betAveen men and gods. They tenant the upper regions of the air. 
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The ponderous Elephants, who prop the skies, 

Shall vle^Y thy form expansive with surprise ; 92 

Now first their arrogance exchanged for shame, 

Lost in thy bulk their long unrivalled fame. 

Eastward, where various gems, with blending ray. 

In Indra's bow o'er yonder hillock play, 96 

And on thy shadowy form such radiance shed. 

As Peacocks’ plumes around a Krishna spread, 

Direct thy course: to Mala’s smiling ground, 

"Where fragrant tillage breathes the field around; loo 

Verse 91. Each of ibe four quarters, and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, has. according to the Hindus, a regent or 
presiding deity. Each of these deities also has his male and female 
elephant. The names of them all are enumerated in the following 
verse of the Amara Kosha [I, 1, 2, 3.] ; 

TRit: i 

f^wr: ii 

Airavata. Puhdarika. Vamana. Kumuda. Anjana, Piisbpadanta, 
Sarvvahhaurna. and Supratika, (are) the elephants of the sky. 

T erse 95. A reference to the map will shew that it was neces- 
sary for the Cloud to begin the tour by travelling towards the east, 
in order to get round the lofty hills which in a manner form the 
ea-tern boundary of the Vindhya chain. It would otherwise have 
been requisite to have taken it across the most inaccessible part of 
those mountains, where the poet could not have accompanied it; 
and which would also have oifended some peculiar notions entertain- 
ed by the Hindus of the Vindhya hills, as we shall again have oc- 
casion to remark. 

^ er;?e 9b>. Indra s bow is the rainbow. 

^ erse 97. The body of Krishna is represented of a dark blue 
colour: and the phunes of the peacock are frequently arranged upon 
the images of this deity. Allusion is especially made to Kfisliha in 
Ills juvenile cluaracter. as a cow-herd in the groves of Vrindavaiia, 
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Thy fertile gifts, which looks of love reward, 

Where bright-eyed peasants tread the verdant sward. 

Thence sailing north, and veering to the west, 

On Ainrakuta's lofty ridges rest: lOt 


Terse 09. It is not easy, after the lapse of age-, to ascunain 
precisely the site of several places enumerated in the pomn before 
us. The easterly progress of the Cloud, and the subsef|Uoiit di- 
rection by \Yhich he is to reach the inonntain Amrakiua. prove that 
the 2'^lace here mentioned must be somewbere in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Ruttunpoor, the chief town of the noithern half of the pro- 
vince of Chetecsgarh, and described in Captain Blunt's tour. Asiatic 
Researches, Yol. vii., and aBo in tliat of Mr. Colcbrooke. published 
ill the Asiatic Annual Register fur ISUe. The only modern traces 
that can be found of it are in a place called IVIalda, a little to the 
north of Ruttunpoor. In Ptolemy'^ map there is a town called 
Maleta, and situated, with respect to tlie Yindliya mountains, simi- 
larly with the Mala of our poet. I sliould havtr supposed that the 
Mala mentioned from the geography of the Funiiias by Mr. T iltord 
(Asiatic Researches, viii. u3G) wa^ the same with the place alluded 
to in the text of Kali<lasa: if. liowever. that gentleman i- coirect in 
applying the name to the MalbliOi>m of Midnapooi'. it will be much 
farther to the ea-t than will do for our pre-eiit piirno^*''. and must 
be an entirelv diliereiit place. There is little reason to think that 
either of these Malas are the country <d’ the Malli. who are mention- 
ed by Pliny ; and who are more probably the same vitli the Jla/./.ol 
oi Arrian, and the inhabitants, a- i'^ "tat^.d by Major Ueniiell. ol the 
province of Multan. 

^ erse lul, Tlu^ course pointed (Uit to the Cloud, and an allusion 
which follows to the vicinity of the ]S armada river, turnish u? with 
reasons for suppo.-ing that tlie mountain here mentioned that iiiore 
commonly designated bv the name of l_)merkuntnk. The change of 
sound is not more vi(dent than it is in a number of evident corrup- 
tions from the San-krit lanu'uage, now ciirreiit in tne tlialects of 
India, The term Amrakiira means the Mango Peak, and relcrs to 
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Oft have thy showers the mountain's flames allayed, 
Then fear not wearied to demand its aid. 

Not e'en the basest, when a falling friend 

Solicits help it once was his to lend, los 

The aid that gratitude exacts denies: 

Much less shall noble minds the claim despise. 

hen o'er the wooded mountain's towering head 
Thy hovering shades like flowing tresses spread, iij 
Its form shall shine with charms unknown before, 


the abundance of mango - trees in the incumbent and surrounding 
b)re^ts. Should this conjecture be correct, it will invalidate the 
derivation assigned with some ingenuity to the word Omerkuntuk. 
in a prefatory note to a pleasing little oriental poem published in 
England, called the Metamorphosis of Sona. The author of that 
note imagines the proper name to be Orner Khandaka; and he is 
happy in the affinity of the sound . though not in his detinition of 
the Sense, as -the district of Omer’’ is exceedingly unmeaning, and 
erroneous. Amara Khandaka might mean the -immortal portion, ** 
but I do not know of any reason for assigning such an epithet to 
the mountain in question. 

Verse 107. The Hindus have been the object of much idle pane- 
gyric, and equally idle detraction. Some writers have invested them 
with every amiable attribute, and they have been deprived by others 
of the common virtues of humanity. Amons^st the excellencies de- 
nied to them, gratitude has been always particularized: and there 
are many at the European residents in India who scarcely imagine 
that the natives ot the country ever heard of such a sentiment. To 
ibein. and to all detractors on this; head, the above v'erse is a satis- 
hiciory reply: and that no doubt of its tenor may remain. 1 add the 
literal rranslatioii of the original passage. -Even a low man, when 
his tneud comes to him for assi.'-tance, will not turn away his face, 
in consideration f)l turiiier kindne''S; — liow, therefore, should the ex- 
alted act thus?'" 
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That heavenly hosts may gaze at, and adore. 

This earth's round breast, bright swelling: from the 

o o 

ground. 

And with thy orb as with a nipple crowned. 116 

Xext bending downwards from thy lofty flight. 

On Chitrakiita's humbler peak alight: 

O'er the tall hill thy weariness forego. 

And quenching rain-drops on its flames bestow: v:o 

For speedy fruits are certain to await 
Assistance yielded to the good and great. 

Idienee journeying onwards. Yindliya's ridgy chain. 

And Reva's rill, that bathes its foot, attain: i-t 


Yerso IIT. The mountain here mentioned must be in the vicinity 
of Ornerkunruk, and part <df the <ame range : the name signitie?, 
••the variegated or wonderful peak/* and is applied to a number ot 
hills: the mo>t famuu^ hill of rhi^ name, as was mentioned in ilie 
lirst note, is situated in Bundelkund. 

Averse 123. The A^indhya rangt^ of mountains holds a very distin- 
guished station botli in the mytliology and geography oi Himliistaii: 
these points are both discu-sed at some length in the tour Iroiu 
Alirzapore to Xagpore. already cited: and. as in those passages 
which I have been able to investigate I lind a perfectly accurate 
statement, I shall here traiiscrihe tiie words ot its author. 

"T>iiidh, in Sanskrit named A indhya. constitutes the limit between 
Ilindiistau and the Deccan. The most aiicient Hindu authot> a'?>ign 
it as the southern boundary of the region which they denominate 
Arvabhiinii or Arvavarta. Aloderii authors, in like nianiier, make 
this the line whieh discriminates tlie nortiierii trom the southern na- 
tions of India. It reaches almost trom the eastern to the western 
sea; and the highest pait oi the range deviates little trom the line 
of the tropic. The mountainous tract. Imwever. A\hich retains the 
appellation, spreads much more widely: it meets the Ganges in sev- 
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^Yhose slender sti’eams upon the brown hill's side. 

Like painted streaks upon the dusky hide ii'5 


eral places to'svards the north: and the Godavari is held to be its 
southern limit. 

"Sanskrit etymologists deduce its name from a circumstance to 
which I have just now alluded : it is called Bindhya, says the author 
of a Commentary on the Amarakosha, because people think 
the progress of the sun is obstructed (%^) by it. Suitably to this 
notiom the most elevated ridge of this tropical range of mountains 
is found to run from a point that lies between Chhota Xagpore and 
Falamu, to another that is situated in the vicinity of Ougein. But 
the course of the Narmada river better indicates the direction of the 
principal range of the Yindh hills. From Amrakuta. where this 
river has its source, on the same spot Yvith the Soiie and the Hatsu. 
TO the gulf of Cambaya. vrhere it disembogues itself into the sea, 
the channel of the Narmada is conlined by a range ot hills, or by a 
tract of elevated ground, in which numerous rivers take their rise; 
and by their subsequenr course towards the Soiie and Jamuna on 
one side, and towards the Tapti and Oodaver on the other, sullici- 
ently indicate the superior elevation of that tract through which the 
Normada has forced its way.'* [For a better etymology compare 
Lassen, 1. ].. L ^l.] 

"The vast extent of ibis mountainous tract, contrasted with the 
small elevation ol tliese hills, viewed from the plains ol hlindustaii, 
has furnished grounds for a legend to which the mythological writ- 
ings of the Hindus often allude. Yindhya having once prostrated 
himself before Ins spiritual guide, Agastva. still remains in that 
posture, by command of the holy personage. This humiliation is the 
punishment of his presumption, in emulating the lofty height ol 
Himalaya and ]Meru. According to this legend. Yindhya has one 
fuot at Cliunar : and hrmce the real name of that fortress is said to 
bo Charaiiadri his other foot is. I think, placed by the 

same legend in the vicinity (jf Gaya: the vulgar, very inconsistently, 
suppose the liead of the prostrate mountain near the temple ot 
Yindhya Y asiiu. four miles from Mirzapore.*' 
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Of the tall Elephant — in bright clis]hay, 

Through stones and rocks wind slow their arduous 

way. 12s 

Here the soft dews thy path has lost resume, 

And sip the gelid current's rich perfume, 

Where the wild Elephant delights to shed 
The juice exuding fragrant from his head. 


Terse 124. The Reva is a name of the Xarmada river, vvliich. as 
"we have seen in the preceding note, rises from thr mountain Ainra- 
knta or Omcrkuntuk. It may be here observed, tliat the rivets are 
always personitied by the Hindus, and are. in general, female per- 
sonifications. Thus we have Gaiiga. tlie daughter of Jahnn : yamuna. 
the daughter of the Sun: and Revii. or Xarmada. the daughter of 
Himala. as is said in tlie hymn translated from the Vayu Puraiia. 
and given by Captain Blunt, Asiatic Researches vii. lOo. The 
names of the Xarmada river are thus stated in the Amara Kosha. 
[I, 2, 3, 32]: 

**Reva, Narmada, Somodbhava. and Mekala- Kanyaka f ‘ which arr 
explained by the best Commentators [tu g. BLanudiksliita] thus, 
■’who flows, who delights, who is descended from the line ot the 
moon, and who is the daughter of Mekalu.** The last term ap- 
plied either to the Vindhya mountain, or is considered to be tln^ 
name of a Rishi or saint, and progenitor of tin* i iver-gtuhh.^s. 
Tradition has assigned to this river a very Uvidiaii kind uf tale: 
which is related in Captain Blunt's tour, and which has been le- 
peated in verse, with much elegance and spirit, hy the author of the 
Metamorphosis of Sofia. 

Verse lol. The juice exuding fragrant from his head.] It is 
rather extraordinarv that this juice wdiich exude* from the temples 
ot the elephant, especially in the season ut rut. should have been 
unnoticed by modern wTiters on natural history, until the time of 
Cuvier (Regne animal), although mention ol it is made by Strabo 
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Then swift proceed, nor shall the blast have force 
To check with empty gusts thy ponderous course. 
Eeviving nature bounteous shall dispense, 

To cheer thy journey, every charm of sense ; 
Blossoms, with blended green and russet hue, 

And opening buds, shall smile upon thy view. 

Earth’s blazing woods in incense shall arise, 

And warbling birds with music fill the skies. 

Eespectful Demigods shall curious count 
The chatterino- Storks, in leno'litheninii' order mount : 
Shall mark the Chatakas, who in thy train 
Expect impatiently the dropping rain : 

And, when thy muttering thunders speak thee near. 
Shall clasp their brides, half ecstasy, half fear. 

Ah! much I dread the long-protracted way, 

Where charms so numerous spring to tempt delay : 
AVill not the frequent hill retard thy flight, 

Nor flowery plain persuade prolonged delight V 


from Megasthenes. The author of the W ilJ Sports of the East stat^-s. 
that "oii each side of the elephant's temples there is an aperture 
about the size of a pin's head. 'v%dTence an ichor exudes but lie 
does not appear to have been aware of its nature. Indeed bis de- 
scriptions, though entertaining, are frcr[uentiy defective, owing to 
his extreme ignorance of the languages, the literature of which ho 
^0 liberally devotes to the flames. In the Amara Kosha [II, di]. 
this fluid is termed and and the elephant, while n 

flows, is distingui.'jhed by the terms from the 

animal out of rut, or after the juice has ceased to exude, and which 
is then called or All these names are expressive 
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Or can the Peacock’s animated hail, 

The bird A\'ith lucid eyes, to lure thee fail? 152 


of the circumstances. The exuJation and fragrance of rl is fluid i? 
frequently alluded to in Sanskrit poetry. Its is toiiniionly 

compared to the odour of the sweetest flowers, and is then su}*postal 
to deceive and attract the bees. These circumstances occur in thi:? 
passage from a work already referred to. the Ivitu Sauleira 
[ir, 15]:- 

t%TrTT: II 

Roars the wild Elephant inflamed with love. 

And the deep sound reverberates from abuve; 

His ample front, like some rich iotas, shews 

Where sport the hees. and fragrant moisture flows. 

Verse 151. Or can the Peacock's animated hail?] The wild pea- 
cock is exceedingly abundant in many parrs of Hindustan, and is 
especially found in marshy places. The habits ol this bird an^. in a 
great measure, acjuatic; and the setting in of the rams is the season 
ill Avliich they pair. The peacock is thereture always introduced in 
the description of cloudy or rainy weather, together with the Cranes 
and Chatakas, whom we have alreatly had occasion tt> notice. 
Thus, in a little poem descriptive ol the rainy season Ac., entitled 
Ohatakarpara [v- the author says, addressing his 

mistress — 

i[ 

O thou, whose teeth enamelled vie 
With smiling Kinala s [) early ray. 

Hear liuw the Pciicock s aiiioruiw cry 
Salutes the dark and cloudy day I 

And again, in one of the batakas or Centos of Lbartii Hari, [Ij 4*2] 
where he is describing the same 'reason — 

TT^T^T I 

When smiling forests, whence the tunelul cries 
Of clustering pea-fowls shrill and frequent ri^e , 
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Lo! where awhile the Swans reluctant cowei*. 

Dasarha's fields await the coining; shower. 

O 

Then shall their groves diffuse profouncler gloom, 

And brighter buds the deepening shade illume: i">i' 

Then shall the ancient tree, whose branches wear 
The marks of village reverence and care, 


Tttacli tender feelings to each human breast^ 

And charm alike the happy or distrest. 

Terse 154. Dasarha's fields await the coining shower.] No tracc'^ 
of this name are to be found in modern maps: [according to Lass^ai 
(I, 117). however, it corresponds to the modern Dossan; cf. also IIL 
IGO f.] It is enumerated in Major Wilford's lists from the Puraiia-, 
Asiatic Researches, vol viii. amongst the countries situated behind 
the Tindhya mountains; and corresponds, according to him. with 
the Dosarene of Ptolemy and the Periplus. Ptolemy's map has ais<> 
a Dosara and Dosaronis Fluvium; and in the Pauranik list of rivers, 
there is also a Dasania river^ which is said to rise from the moun- 
tain Chitrakuta. It may possibly correspond, at least in part, with 
the modern district of Cheteesgerh, as the etymology of both words 
refers to similar circumstances. [According to Dr. F. E. Hall 
(Journal Am. Or. Soc. VI. 521) it was situated to the east of Chau- 
deyree.J Cheteesgerh is so named from its being supposed to com- 
prise Thirty-six forts; and according to Piiarata, tlie Commentator 
on our text, Dasania is derived from Dasa (^[5[) Ten. and Rina 
a strong hold or Durga, the Droug of the Peninsula, and 
thence means the district of the Ten citadels. [See the Petersburg 
Dictionary, s. v., and Weber's Ind. Stud., I. 20tG] 

A erse 157. Then shall the ancient tree. Sec.] A number of tree.r* 
receive particular veneration from the Hindus: as the Indian fig^ 
the Holy fig tree, the Myrobalan trees. Sec. In most villages there 
is at least one of these, which is considered particularly sacred, and 
is careiully kept and watered by the villagers, is hung occasituially 
with garlands, and receives the Praiium or veneratory inclination ot 
the head, or even offerings and libations. The birds mentioned in 
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Shake through each leaf, a^ birds |irofanel\’ wrest 
The reverenil boiiah^ to furin the risiiia; nesr. loj 

W here royal Virlisu confers rLniown 

Thy ^Yarme^t wish shall fruit uellglitful crown: 

There Vetravati's stream ambro^^ial luve^ 

A gentle bank with nhhllv nuirmuring waves: ic4 

And there her rippling brow and polished face 
Invite thy smiles^ and sue for rhy embrace. 

Next o'er the lesser hills thy llight suspend. 

And growth erect to drooping flowerets kmd: ics 

ilie text bv the epitliet ^a'e the ^ aka-, or Cratic^. 1 ht* 

tt^rin signifies. ”who eats the food of las ftriiialc“ : cuiiaiioiily a 

houst*, meaning, in rhlb (‘oiuixuaul. a wile. Al lie* sea-on (4 pairing, 
it is Said that the female of thl- hiid a-si-ts in teeding the male: 
and die same eireum-tance i^ staled witii re-[)eci lo the erow and 
the sparrow, wheiioe the same epidiet is ap[)lied to tlieiii al-o. 

Verse Ibl. Where royal \ idi-a L'oufer- reanwiid A idiMi is de- 
scribed as the ea[iital of the di;^niet (d Itasaiaia. It appt‘ai- to In* 
the modern Bliilsa. in die provinee ot Malwa. It is >tiU a place ot 
some note; and i- well kmovn in India tor tiie Mijierioi (piaiit\ ol 
the tobacco rai:?ed in it.- viriiiiiy. [Another etymology ]>roposed 
by F. E. Hall in the dournal As. Soc. Bengtd tor IsulC [>. IkJ,] 
Verse ICCJ. The Veira\ati is the moilern Bet^^ all. It li-es on 
tiie north side of the Vimllna chain; and, pursuing a iiorth-casterly 
»-ourse of 340 inile^. traverses the province of MahNa and the soutli- 
west corner of Allahabad, and falls into die Janina below Kalpee. 
in the earlv pan of its course, it passe- ihtough Bhilsa or A idisa. 

Verse ICd. Next o’er rlr* le-ser liilN div fiight suspend.] Th^ 
term in the text, ex[-lained hy tin Conmientators 

to .signifv eitlier die hill mimed Nii hni-. a moiiniaiiious langt*, ot liide 
note, or ot little ,-h*\atiuii. It is of no great mtuneni: but p<nliaps 
the latter, which memiiim -cf u, i- the mo-i -mi-faMory. 
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While sweeter fragrance breathes from each recess. 
Than rich perfumes the hireling wanton's dress. 

On Xaga Xacli's banks thy waters shed. 

And raise the feeble jasminbs languid head : n-j 

Grant for a while thy interposing shroud 
To where those damsels woo the friendly Cloud; 

As, while the garland's flowery stores they seek. 

The scorching sunbeams singe the tender check, ic; 


Verse 16S. And gro^yth erect to drooping flt)weret3 lend.] This 
passage, more literally rendered, is, ^That hill which with upright 
licnvers is like the body wdth its hair on end.” The erection ot‘ the 
hairs of the body is, wdth the Hindus, constantly supposed to be tlie 
effect of pleasure or delight. 

Verse 171. Oii Xaga Nadi's banks.] Some of the Commentator^ 
notice various readings of the name of this river, which occurs, 
given in the translation, Naga Nadi Tiie mountain stream' : 

Nava Nadi -tlie new' river;' and Vaiia Nadi 

.the forest river." It is probably one amongst a number of small 
streams falling Irom the A iiidtiya range of hilN; and, indet-d , tlit' 
whole province of .Mahva abounds in w'ater; >o that, as is staled in 
the Ayeen .-Vkbery. wou cannot travel tw'o or three cose without 
meeting wdth streams of good w'ater, whose banks are shaded by 
the wild wdllow' and other lrt‘es, and decorated with the hyarinth 
and other beautiful and odoriferous fiow'ers.*’ Clladwin's Translation, 
vul, ii. — I have given the preference to the Naga Nadi as abo\>". 
from finding a river w'cst of the Betw'ah. which we have cr<»'^St'd, 
named the Parbatry; and wdiieli, rising in the Vindhva chain, runs 
noith-west. till it joins aiujther culh^d, in Arrowainith's Map. tli** 
Se[>ra; and the two together fall into the Churnhal. The wand 
Parbatly, or Parvati, means, 'sprung from the mountains'; and Naga 
Nadi, a^ 1 have mentioned, bears a similar import; so that the\ 
possibly are ^ynoii\ ni.s of the same stream. 

\ erse 177. As. while the gariamlN tiowei'N stores they seek.] 
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The ear-hans; lotus fades: and vain they chase, 
Fatigued and faint, the drops that dew the face. 

What though to nortliern cdiines thy jfjurnev lay. 
Consent to track a shortly devious way : i-o 

To fair Ujjayini's palaces and pride. 

And beauteous daughters, turn awhile aside. 

Those glancdng eyes, those lightning looks unseen. 

Dark are thy days, and thou in vain hast been. 


The use of garlanils in the decorarioii rlie liou^trs anti o! 

the Hindus, and of liowers in their offering- and ftsrivaK. furni:rhr-s 
eiiiploynient to a particular tribu or caste, the Malakaras or wrialh- 
makers. The females of this class are here alluded to. 

Verse is I. L jjavini. or the niodwiTi Oujein. i> suppostrd to havt 
been the residence of uiir poet, and the capital of hi^ cidtdu'ahai 
patroiK Vikrairiaditya. Few cities, perhap,?. can hoa-i ol a inoi'c 
comiimous reputation: as it luus been a place of gia-at ii<.)te Irotn the 
earliest period.^ of IliiiJii tradition do\Mi to rht^ [-rt^-eni tiay. li is 
now in the posse>sioa of the family of >tindiah. and is the capital 
of his territories.. A bill and highly-intei’M^iing acconni ut it i.- ttj 
he found in the Silxth Volumt^ of the A-iatie Ive-warcli> ^ . in the 
Narrative of a Journey from Agra to this <^ity. by the late Dr, 
Hunter. — a gentleman, the activity of who-** mind ^\as •)iily tajualled 
by tlie accuraev of his jmluineiu. and llu^ exteii^iv ene'''*. ol \\h('i.ir 
act|iiirements wa- ohIa' paralleled by the unwearied continuance ol 
his exertions. 

Verse 1st. Dark are the days.j Tluf expression of the poet i- 
simply. ~If vou do not enjoy ilic glaiice.>. Ac., yoii are detraiuled 
f *'nmieiifaior'> explain it l»y adding, ’’ot tin- 
‘‘object of vour life. I hai i". it }oa ha\t ntu st en tin*'--- bwauiic'-. 
vou might as well hu\e been blind, not have (-xi-ted at all. Lhi- 
couiplinicMil is rathci hv pcrh(jlical : but are ai'^piainied widt it in 
Europe: and tite Italian pn.w ib, "lie who ha- not --wji Hojn, ba- 
not si..en aiiv thing*', ^ohm-v- h -imilar idea 
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Diverging thither now the road proceeds. 

AYhere eddviiiii' waters fair Xirvindhva lead>. 

Who speaks the language amorous maids devisi.a 
The lore of signs, the elutjuence of eyes: 

And seeks, with lavish beauty, to arrest 
Thy course, and woo thee to her bridal breast. 

The torrent passed, behold the Sindhu glide. 

As though the hair-band bound the slender tide: 
Bleached with the withered foliage, that the breeze 
Has showered rude from overhanging tree^: 


Verse ISiJ. Fair }sirviiidliya leads.] This sireain has uhi htM-a 
found by name in the maps : bur a number of small riyers oreur 
between the Parbatty and tlu^ riyer mentioned below, the Sipra. tna* 
of which mu:^t be the Niryindliya of tlie poet. The four lolh‘A\ii!u 
lines, descriptiye of the female personitication of the cunaiii. ai'* 
englished rather with respttct to the senso than the woiaP. the plain- 
ness of which might perhaps olfend European fastidiousness. Tlur*^ 
is not, lioweyer. any one of Kalidasa's riyer-ladies who behaye^ 
indecorously as seyeral of Drayton's similar persouiliciitious : and 
there is not one of them possessed of speech at all, to say nothing 
of such speech as is made use of by the Hayle, and other like ”lu^l> 
nymphs,*' of that author's Poly-olhion. 

Verse VJl. Behold the Sindhu glide.] This is a stream also, with 
which tlie maps are not acquainted by natue. As. howeyer. it is the 
nearest riyer to Oiijeiii. it may probably be tlie same with that now 
called Sagunmittee. The riyer haying been diminished by ibe pie- 
ceding hot Weather, the poet compares it to a long single braid ol 
hair; and. confoiniahly to the personification of it as a female, in- 
supposes the braid to haye been bound, in consequence ol the ab- 
sence <>f the Cloud, alter the faslilon in whi<‘h the hair is worn !n 
those wouitui whose husbands are ahsiUit;— a custom wt* shall agaiu 
be culled upon to notice 
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To thee she looks tor .^uccuar. to restore 
Her lagi^iug waters, ainl her leaiy shore. 

Behold the elty whose liuniortal laiue 
Glows hi Avanths or Vi>ala'-« name! 

Renowned for <leed^ that worth and love inspire. 
And bards to paint them with poetic tire: 


Vt*rse 107. The svnonvms of Oiijeiii are tIius ennnierattd in the 
\ ocahiilary of Heinaehaiulra [07*3]: 

Ujja villi. Vidila. Avaiiti. and Pu^fipakaraiidiiii, 

Verse COO. Renowned for dee<o Ac.] I have here taken some 
liberty with the text, the literal tran^iatiuri ul w hicli is "lamous lor 
the storv' of Udavana. and tlie niiniber ol its learned men. The 
stoi’v of Udavana. or A atsaraja. as he is also named, is thus told 
concisely Itv tlie Comuienrat' n> on the poein : — Pradyota was a 
sovereign of (tiijeiii. who had a daughter named ^ asavadatta. and 
wliom he intemhnl to hestow in marriage upon a king ul the name 
of Saijjaya. In the mean time, the priiiceS:? sees the ligure ul A at- 
saraja. sovereign of Ku-lia Dwipa . in a dream, and becomes en- 
amoured of him. She contrives to inf(»rm him of her love, and he 
carries her oh from her lather and his rival. The same >toi\ is 
alluded to in the Aldlati Alfidhava [p. ds.]. a drama by Bhavabhiiti: 
but neither in that, nor in fhe Counnentary on the Meglia Data, is 
mention made td' the author, or ol the work in which it is i elated. 
Mr. Colehrooke, in hi- learned U-ay on Sanskrit and Pnikrit Pro- 
sodv, ill tlie Tenth A oliuii*' ol tne Asiatic Reseaiches. Ims stated, 
riiat the allusion by Bhavabhuti wa> unsupported by other authority; 
not having. perha[>s. iioriced tlie similar allusion in this poem. 
[Comp. howev<‘r. Hindu Theaitv, Vol. L Vol. TL Mai. Mddh. 
p. 32. F. E. Ilair^ AVi-avad.. p. 2 hU and A. MA'ber in -Zeitschrift 
der 1). Morg. Ces.**. Vlil. 7A' f.] He lias also given an abstract of 
the Vasavadatta of Suhaiidhu : a tale which corresponds, in many 
points, with that of Udayaua. as here explained. Udayana is also 
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The portion ot celestial birth. 

(Jf liidra's paradise Iraiisl’erred to earth ; 

The last reward to acts of virtue itiveii : 

The only recompence then left to Heaven, 2o4 


the liero of part of the Katha Sarit Sagara; and his marriage 
^vitli Vasavadarta is there related in nearly a similar manner a^^ 
that jnst described. The story TN'as evidently popular: and the 
text might be rendered Ujjayini, “great or illustrious by the number 
of those skilled in the tale of Udayana.** 

Yor-^e '204. The only recompence then left to Heaven.] To 
understand this properly, it is necessary to be acquainted Avith some 
nf the hlindii notit^n,^ regarding a future state. Tin* higln^t kind of 
hat>piheSs is ab'^orption into the divine essence . or the return of 
that poiTion j>f spiyit vliith is comhiiied with the attributes of hu- 
manity to its orioinal source. This happiness, according to the 
philosopher, is To l^e attained only by the most perfect abstraction 
Irimi the world, and freedom froiii passion, even while in a state of 
Terrestrial existence: but there are certain places, which, in the 
[topular creed, are invested with so much sanctity, as to entitle all 
who die within their precincts to hnal absorption or annihilation. 
One of these is Oujeiii. or Avaiiti: and they are all enumerated in 
rliis verse: 

wu i 

“Ayodhya. Mathura. Maya. Kasi. Kanehi . Avaiuika, and the ciiv 
“Dwaravati. are the seven places which grant eternal happiness. “ 
[Cf. Kasikahda. c. 7.] 

B‘‘side> this ultimate lelicily. the Hindus have several minor 
degtve^ of happiness: amongst Avhich the enjoyinenr of Tndra‘s 
Swaiga. or. in tart, of a Muhaminedan ['aradi^e. Tin* degree and 
nuration td the plra^ure^ nf thi.^ j>aradise are proportioned to the 
nu Ills nt tho>e admitted to it ; and “thev. who have enjoved this 
ioUy region ol Swarga. hut whose virtue is exhausted, revisit the 
iiabiiution oi mortals. “ The case iioav alluded to seems, however, 
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Here, as the early Zephyrs watt along. 

In swelling harmonv. the wooillaiid song. 

They scatter sweetness from the fragrant flower 
That joyful opens to the mrjrning hour. i’OS 

With friendly zeal they sport around the maid 
Who early courts their vivifying aid; 

And^ cool from Sipra's gelid waves, emlirace 
Each languid limb and enervated grace. 

Here should thy spirit with thy toils decay. 

Rest from the labours of the wearying way: 

Round every house the Howery fragrance spreads: 

O'er every floor the painted footstep treads: cie 


to be .something different from that .so described by Sir illiam 
Jones. It appears, bv the explanation nf the Cmnnieiitators. that 
the exhausted pleas ur<gs of Swarga had proved insutficient lor the 
recompence of certain act^ of austerity. Avhicli ho%vever. were not 
such as to merit linal emancipation: the divine persons had therefore 
to seek elsewhtwe for the balance of their reward; and ior that 
purpose thev returned to Earth, bringing with them the iairest 
portion of Swarga. in Iiieh tlu^y continued to live in the discharge 
of pious duties till the whole account was Settled, and their liberated 
spirits were re-united with the great, uniform, and primeval essence. 
The portion of Swarga thus brought to Earth the city Avanti; 
whose superior sanctitv and divine privileges are here alluded to, 
and tints explained by tlie poet. 

Verse 211. The Sipni is the river upon the banks of Mhich 
Oujein stands, and wliieh is called Sipparali in the maps. In Ar- 
rowsmith, liowever, there is another stream with a similar name, 
the Sipra. which appears to be a continuati<m of the Saganiuittee. 
considerably to the north-east of Oiijeiii. There can be no doubt of 
the position of the river mentioned by the poet. 
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Breathed tlirouuli each caseuient. the scented 

air, 

vSoft odours? shaken t'ruiii dir^he veiled hair; 

Pleased uii eacdi terrace, dancing \vith delight. 

The friendly Peacock hails thy grateful flight: -20 

Delay then! certain in rjjayiu to rind 

All that restores the frame, or cheei’s the mind. 

Hence, with new zeal, to Siva homage pay, 

The god whom earth and hell and heaven obey: 1’24 

The choir who tend his holy fane shall view 
ith awe, in thee, his neck's celestial blue: 


A •2[C>. The paiiitt^d footstep.] S>rainiii!2; thr solo.^ of tlio fter 
^\iIh a red enlour. derived from the Mehndee, the Lae. (Vc.. a 
favourite praetiee of the Hindu toilet. It is thus eleoaiitlv alluded 
to in the Ode to one of tile Female Per^oidtications of Music, the 
Hamni Asaiiveree : 

The rose hath humhly l,>o\ved to meet. 

With glowinp^ lip^. her hallowed feet. 

And lent them all its bloom. 

Hindu Ode'-, hy Julm David Fatersuii. Ksip. puhlislKnl in the New 
Series ot (fladwiu's (Oriental Mi:-eellanv. Calcutta. 

^ erse The Comnienrarf>rs have thought proper, in explain- 

ing this verse and the preceding, to transj)Ohe the order of the ex- 
planations: — I do not See for what reason, and have therefore con- 
formed to the text. 

A erse 224. The god vliom earth and hell and heaven obey.] 
“Lord of the three worlds’* in the expression of the original text: 
the worlds are. Swar^a or heaven. Pfirala or hell, and Bhiimi or the 
eat th. 

\ erse 22<C ^^ith awe. in thee, hi^ luek's celestial Idue.] The 
<laik blue of tilt' Cloud is (‘ompared to the colour of the neck ot 
bua. which became of this hue upon his swallowing the poison 
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Soft througli tlie ini>t]ing gruvf the fragrant gale 
Shall sweets from fiamlhavati'^ foiiiu exhale: 
Where with rich dust the lotu'-hlossoms teem. 
And youthful beauties frolic in the stream. 

Here, till the sun has vanished in the west. 

Till evening brings its sacred ritual, rest: — 

Then reap the recoinpence of holy prayer. 

Like drumjs thy thunders echoing in the air. 
They who, with burning feet and aching arms-. 
With wanton gestures and emblazoned charin>. 


produced at the churning of the 0(*ean. The ■story is ihu- ixdated 
in Wilkins's Translation of an E])isode of tlie MalniblKaata. aCixeti 
to his Bhagavad Gita: — ''As tliev continued to cliiiiTi the ocean jnore 
than enough, that deadiv poison i:?-ut^d from its bed. burning like a 
raging lire: wliose dreadful fume^ in a inuiiKUit --puutd tlirouglnuit 
the world, confounding the three regiuii '5 of the univer'^e with its 
mortal stench, until Seev. at the word of Brahnui, ^wall()^^ed the 
fatal drug, to save inaiikiiul : which renuiining in the throat ol that 
sovereign Dew of magic form, from that time he was called XeeB 
kaiu, because his throat Avas ^rained blue.*’ 

Verse :?oC. Till evening brings it'? sacred ritual. rest.J There are 
three daily and e^^ential cereinonie'^ performed by tlie Brahmans, 
termed Sandhvas either from rlie word Sandhi 

‘junction', because they take pdace at the joinings ot the day as it 
Were, that i-^. at dawn, noon, and twilight: <.>r tlie t< rm i" other- 
A\i>e derived from -with.' and mo me<litate religiously*. 

When the ceremonies of theSandhya are a public nature, they coni- 
tu'eheiid the ringing of b<dU. blo^^ iitg the conch, beating a tabor. 
&c. ; aiul thi.‘5 kind of s-ouiul the C loud is directed by the T aksha to 
excite, as an act of devotion. 

Verse Cdo. Thev avIio. 'w itli burning feet and acliing arms J The 
female attendants upon the idol. 
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Til lluliadeva's fane the meassure tread. 

Or wave the gorgeous ehowrie o'er hia head: 

•Shall turn on thee the grateful-speaking eye. 

Whose glances gleam, like bees, along the sky. itn 

As from thy presence showers benign and sweet 
Cool the parched earth, and soothe their tender feet. 
Xav, more. — Bhavani shall herself approve. 

And pay thy services with looks of love : --i-i 


Verse 23S. The gorgeous cho\vrie.] The Chowrie, or more pro- 
perly Chouiiri is a brush of Peacock's feathers, or the fail 

ot a particular kind ol cow. tltc.. set in a handle of such materials 
a> suit the fancy or the means of the prt)prietor. It is used h*r a 
fan. or to whisk off flies and other insects; and this piece of at- 
teniion is always paid by the Hindus to the figures of their gods. 

Vt-rse 240. Whose glances gleam, like bees, along the sky.] 
Althougli this allusion may be new to European imagery, it is just 
and [ihuising. Tint conseipience of the glance is well conveyed hy 
the sting of the btje, ^\hile its poetically radiating nature is not un- 
aptly compared to the long flight of a line of these insects. The 
hmgtheried light of a glance is familiar to us: for Shakspeare speaks 
of "eyes streaming through the airy region": and the continuous 
flight of bees was nerie(^d >o long back as tint time of Homer, who 
describes them as proceeding in branches, a circumstance A\hich his 
translator. Pope, has omitted: — 

Boiovdov de ttIkivtccl ere cn'O-eoiv slaoivnloir. [11. IL bO.] 
Branching, they fly abroad o'er vernal flowers; 

Or, as in Pope, 

(dust'ring. in heaps on heaps, the driving hees dc. 

Averse 242. And soothe their tender feet.] It is to be recollected 
thar these ladies are dancing bare-foot<^nl : diverting the feet of the 
shoes a mark of reverence <fr re:^pect paid to ‘•acred places, such 
a^ the interior or ve'^tibuh* of a temple, wiiich has been from the 
it-niotest times practised in the East, as we know from the authority 
o] Scripture. 
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When, as her Siva's twilight rite^ begin. 

And he would elothe him ia the reeking skin, 


Verbe 243. Bhavani shall herself approve.] Bliavaiii is one of 
the many names of the consort of Siva. The reason of her satis- 
faction. and indeed the whole of xliis pas-age. alrhoiigli familiar to a 
Hindu, and although iiuich ainpliiied in the translation, requires a 
little explanation to he rendered intelligible to the Engli-h reaaler. 
Siva is supposed to be dancing at the performance of the evening 
Sandhya, and to have assumed a> \u< cloak the bloody skin of an 
elephant formerly belonging to an Asura destroyed by liim. A- thib 
is no very seemly ornament. Bhavani is delighted to liiid it supplied 
hy the Cloud; which being of a dusky reil. through the rt4iexion ot 
the China roses now abundaiit. and being skirted, as it overhangs a 
forest, bv the projecting branches of tree‘s, resembles the elephant 
hide in colour, and its dangling limhs as well a> in its bulk, and i- 
mistaken for it by Siva in his religious enthusiasm. The office per- 
formed by the Cloud has often heeu assigned to it in the M cst: thu-, 
Horace, Ode II. Book I.: 

Nube candentes Immeros ami eta- 
Augur Apollo. 

Or come Apollo, versed in fate, and sliroud 

Thv sliining shoulders with a veiling cloud. 

So Milton, in his Fenseroso, speaking of tli<^ Morning, describe- 
it as 

Kercliit'fd in a comely cloud. 

Tee invests sentimetits of the mind with a similar garb, and has — 

For true Bepentaiice never comes too late: 

As soon as born, she make:^ her-elt a ^Iiroud. 

The weeping mantle ot a fieeey ebnid. 

Ami a Poet (»f later day, but of tio inferior natue. ha- made a very 
fine use of this figure: 

Tve known her kuig. of worth most excellenr: 

But in tlte day of woe she ev*. r rose 

Upon the mind with added majesty; 
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He deem^ thy forin the sanyLiinary hide. 

And casts hi> elephant attire aside ; 24S 

Fnr at shoulders, like a dusky robe, 

Mantling, impends thy vast and shadowy globe: 

Where ample forests, stretched its skirts below. 
Projecting trees like dangling limbs bestow; 

And vermil roses, tiercely blooming, shed 

Their rich retiected glow, their blood-resembling red. 

Amidst the darkness palpable, that shrouds, 

Deep as the touchstone's gloom, the night with clouds, 


As tlu‘ dark mountain more ^ubliniL^lv towers. 

Mantled in clouds and storm. 

Mi^> EAiinnK s De Monftdrr 
The action, the elephant skin, and other attributes of Siva, are 
well d^^^eriiied in a pasj?age cited by Mr. Colebrooke, in hi'^ Essay 
on Sanskrit Erosody. from the Drama of Bhavabhuti. though there 
a^^igued to a h_>nn of hi^ consort Durga: 

^ TT^frf : 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to rhy step< 

Swings to and fro; tlie Avhirling talon^ rend 
The crescent on thy brow: fia)m the torn orl> 

The trickling nectar falls; and every Scull 
That gein;^ thy necklace laughs witli horrid life. 

Attendant spirits tremble and applaud. 

[Malatimadb.. p. si. Calc. c<l] 
N'er^e l’ 5 o. Aniid-t the {larkne?^s palpable, that shrouds.] So 
Milton s cclchiaf<‘d cxpr*‘^>i(>n. 

Anil through flic' palpable obscure hiid nut 
TTi'- uiicniuli way.- — 

1 he litHHil interpretatinii of the original passage is. ”1110 darkness 
that may be pierced with a needle.*' 
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With glittering lines of yellow lightning break. 

And frequent trace in heaven the golden streak: 

Tu those fond fair ^yho tread the royal way. 

The path their doubtful feet explore betray: roj 

Those thunders hushed, whose shower-foreboding 

'ound 

Would check their ardour, and their hopes confouml. 

On some cool terrace, where the turtle-dove 
In gentlest accents breathes connubial love, rur 

Repose awhile: or plead your amorous vows 
Throug'h the long nigdit. the lightning for vour 

Your path retraced; resume your promised thgbr. 

When in the east the sun restores tiie light. 

And shun his course; for with tlie dawning sky 
1 he sorrowing wife dispels the teartiil eye. 

Her lord returned: — so conies the sun. to eliase 

The dewy tears that ^tain the Padnufs tace: -Tl' 

-And ill Ills eager [penitence will bear. 

That thon shouldst cheek hi^ progre through the 

air. 

Now to Ganibhira's wave thy shadow ilies. 

And on the streauiY pellucid >urtace lies, r7G 


Now k t ( iaiijliliior'; n\ri\ aiul iht' (iaii- 

fihtisati ill lilt* \iciiili\ nl tiu* trMiipl*' Si\a. wiiitli lately tjCfurifd. 
are pn)bal)iv auu>ni4^t lb'* iiuiut'rnu^ and nann-de-- bru^dv^ with 
wliicli the prn\inc*' ‘d ^lal\^a jihouiuN. 
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Like some loved image faithfully imprest 
Deep in the maiden's pure unsullied breast: 
And vain thy struggles to escape her wiles, 

Or disappoint those sweetly treacherous smiles, 
^Yhich glistening Sapharas insidious dart, 

Bright as the lotus, at thy vantpiished heart. 


Verse 2SI. Which glistening Sapharas.] The Sapliara is de- 
sniluAl as a snuill Avhite glistening li:?h; which darting rapidly 
through the water, is not unaptly compared to the twinkling glancvs 
nf a sparkling eyo. A:?siguing tlu* attiibuu^s or IVniale ht^auiy to a 
''tivam. ceases to he incongruous when wh advert to its constant 
per^ouitication by the Hindus: and it is as philosophical a> it 
pnt"iicah to aftiance a River and a Cloud. The siniie.s ot* rivt^rs 
nay, of the Ocean itself, have often been distributed by pot^tieal 
iniaginatioii : thus Lucretius, invoking V^enus. says. 

Tibi rident tequora ponti. 

The ocean wavrs laugh on you : 

for his late translator. Mr. Good, is very angry at the cunver>ion 
of this laugli into a suiilo. a.*> effected hv less daring of lii^ pre- 
decessors. Milton again gives to the Ocean nose as \\eil as 
diinple> : 

Cheered with the grateful smell, old (_)cean smiles. 

And Metastasio. in liis beautiful Ode to Venus, has, 

E i liutti ridono 
Xel mar placati. 

The waves now placid play. 

And laugh amidst the deep. 

All these, howevtu', as well as our author, ari^ fur surpassed bv 
Dia^ton. in his I^oly-olbion ; Avhere hill and dale, forest and river, 
aro 4’oustant]\ dt'seiihtMl with male (tr temah* attiihiites. With le- 
spect t(» the he is not satisHod with wedding them to va- 

rious objt-i't-. but fairi\ siiiijocts them in the pains of parturition. 
Tile instance^ are freqinmt; but we may l)e eamtent w'itli the follow- 
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\Vhat breast so tirm luiiuoved by female charms’:' 

Not thine, my fricud : for now her waving arms, 
Overhanging Bayas, in thy grasp enclosed. 

Rent her ccenilean ve.>t, and cliarms exposed, 

Prove how successfully she tempts delay, 

And wins thee loitering from the lengthening way. css 

Thence, satiate, lead along the gentle breeze 
That bows the lofty summits of the trees: 

And pure with fragrance, that the earth in tluwers 
Repays profuse to fertilizing showers: 

Vocal with sounds the elephants excite. 

To Devagiri wings its welcome flight. 

o o o 


ing. efepeoially as it i^ explained and defeiidt^d i»y his \er\ learned 
illu^traror : — 

When FooL qiunh she. v'as Vniing. a lusty sea-burn lass. 

Great Albion to this nym]>h an earnest siiitor was. 

And bare hi in Sell’ so well, and so in lav our came. 

That he ill little time iip«)n this lovely dame 

Begot three maiden Isle.", his dailing" and dt'lialiL 
"As Albion (son of Xeptuiie). from whom that Mrsl name of this 
Britain was supposed, is wtdl titoal lo the IrLUttul bed ot this Fool, 
thus personated as a sea-n\mph. ilie plain truth (as woi’ds may 
cernly your eves, saving all imprtfprietv of objeer) is. that in the 
Fool are seattal thrte i-les. Bruntsey. Fursev. and 8t. IJelen’s. in 
situation and magnitiule as I name them. Ntn* is the tietion of be- 
getting the Isles impropn*, st^eing (xreek aiili»|ui!ies tell us ol. 
div'ei’s in the Mediterranean and tin; Arehipelagus : as . Rhodes, 
llelus. Iliei'U. tin* Fehinades. and others which have be(‘ii. as it 
Were, brought forth out of the salt womb of Amphltrire.*' Selden's 
Illustrations, 

Verse ‘Jy4. Devagiri is tlie mountain of tlie deity, and may pt-r- 
hap:s be tlie same witli a place called in the map Dt'Wagiir. -ituated 
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There change thy form, and showering roses shed, 
Bathed in the dews of heaven, on Skanda's head : ra'-. 

Son of the Crescent's nod. whom holv ire 

O ' V 

Called from the hame of all-devuuring lire, 


iLitii of the Cliuuibul. in the centre of the province of Malwa. and 
pivcisely in the line of the Cloud's progress; Avhich. as ue shall 
iieivafter find, has been continued nearly due north from Oiijein, 
liiis hill is ihe site uf a temple of Kartikeya: Avhich. Avell a^ 
that of Siva described above, we mnsr suppose to have enjoyed, in 
the d ay -5 t>i aiitiijuity. considerable reputation, tir lin^v would not 
have been so particularly specified in the poein. 

\ er>e 'JtUe Bathed in tlte dew:? of heaven.] "Moistened with thr 
waters of the Mandakiin". the celestial Ganges, Skaiida. or Katti- 
keya. is the <on of Siva and Parvati. and the Mars of Hindu my- 
thology. lliere are \arious legends respecting Lis birth, one ot 
Mhich is presently noticed by tlie poet. 

^ erse 'i'JT, Several instances of the solitary production of oh' 
spring occur in the Hindu as well as in the (dreciau mythology. 
'1 hits, as Palhc'5 sprang from the brow of Jupiter, we have Skanda 
geueruted solely by the deity Siva : Gauga springs from the head 
oi the same deity, and Cuinesa is the self-born sou of tln' gt»ddt*ss 
Parvati. The rniracuious birth of the warrior deity. Skanda. was 
Inr the purtui^e of destroying Taraka. an Asura or demon, who. b} 
the pcrfoirnaiice of continued and severe austerities, had acquired 
pt>wer '5 formidable to the gods. [\ araha Pur. Varnana Pur. o7 tf, 
Kulika Pur. GO.] The exceiitric genius of Southev lias rendered it 
iinneeeiisary. by his poem. ‘The Curse uf Kehama.' for me to ex- 
plain the nature or result of these acts of devotion. Th^' germ of 
hkanda wa'^^ cast by ^Siva into the ffanie of Agni, the god of tire : 
who. iieiiig unable to sustain the increasing hurdeii. transferred it to 
the goddess (-ianga: she accordingly was deli\erfal of the deity. 
Skanda; who was afterw'aixG received and reared, among thickets 
'd tin Sara reed tSuceharuiu Sara), by the six daughters of a king. 
ilUUleu IxrilTlkn; t»i areoldiug to Otlnn’ bygiUiLls. bv the \vive> ot 
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To snatch the Lord of Swarga from despair. 

And tiinelv save the ti’emblina; hosts of air. an.) 

Xext bid thy thunders o'er the znouutain tloat, 

And echoing caves repeat the pealing note : 

Fit music for the bird, whose lucid eye 

Crleams like the horned beauty of the sky: -"t 

Whose moulting plumes, to love maternal dear. 

Lend brilliant pendants to Bhavani's ear. 

To him whose youth in Sara thickets strayed. 

Reared by the nymphs, thy adoration paid. an-' 

Resume thy road, and to the world proclaim 
The lilorious tale of Rantidevzr ^ fame. 

Sprung from the blood of countless oxen shed, 

And a fair river through the regions sjrread. ai-i 


seven great Kishis or Saints. lu either case, they funii in asrronomx 
the asterisni of the FleiaileS. Cpuii his coining to njaturity. Skainla 
encountered and killed tlie dennni. wlio liad iilied tlie region of 
Indra %vitli dismay: — 

Emissuinque inui de ?ede Tyidhothi terra. 

Coelitibus fecisse nietuni. 

Verse o05 &q. Whose moulting plumes, to love maternal dear.] 
Skanda, or Kartikeva. is represented mounted upon a peacock; and 
. Bhavtuii %ye have alreadv ^een is the wite ot Siva, and haU-inother 
to this deitv. We have alt-o noticed the frctpioiny of the allusitm 
to the delight the peacock is supposed ro teel upon tlie ajfpeaiaiice 
of cloudy and rainy weather. 

Verse 310. Rantideva is the son td Sankriti, and .t'ixth in descent 
from Bharata. Vislthu Parana, p. 4o0 [l\ . l\K J.]. 

Verse 311. Sprung frc'Jin tlu* Mood ot coiiiitless oxen >h("d.] The 
sacrilico of the hor.^e or ot the cow. the ‘O’ ap- 

pears to ha\ e been couiuion in ilu* eailiot [>eriods ot flu* niudu 
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Each late-araied spirit from thy path retires. 
Lest drops ungenial damp the tuneful wires. 


ritual. It has been coiiCc^ivtd that the sacrifice was not real, but 
typical; and that the furm of sacrificing only was performed upon tliu 
victim, after which it wa=^ set at liberty. The text of this passage, how- 
ever. is unfavourable to such a notion, as the metamorphosis of the blood 
of tiie kine into a river certainly implies that blood was difiuscd. 
The expression of the original, literally rendered, is. -sprung from 
the blood of the daughter.'? of Surabhi", that is, ’kine'; Surabhi 
being a celebrated cow produced at the churning of the ocean, and 
famed for granting to her votarie,^ whatever they desired. "Daughter 
of Surabhi*' is an expression of common occurrence, to denote 
the Cow. 

Verse 312. And a fair river through the regions spread.] The 
name of this river is not mentioned in the text of the poem, i>ut is 
said by the Comiiitiitators to be the Charmanvati; and such a name 
occurs in Major ^YiIford's lists, from the Puranas, amongst those 
streams vdiicli seem to arise from the north-west portion of the 
Vindhya mountains. The modern appellation of the Charmanvati 
is generally conceived to be the Chumbul. which corresponds with 
it in source and situation : and which, as it must have been travers- 
ed by the Cloud in its northerly course, would most probably have 
been described by the poet. It may be curious to trace the change 
of Chaimanvati into Ciuimbul; which seems very praciicahie. not- 
withstanding their present dissimilarity. Tavernier, describing tlie 
route from Surat to Agra by w ay of Brampore, calls tiiis river the 
Chammeinadi; the possessive termination Vati having been 

confounded with the Xadi (^f^) ’a river*: Chammeinadi is. there- 
fore, the C hummel river. Again, the addition Xadi being regardetl 
as superfluous, it has been dropped altogether, and we have the 
Chammel. or Chambtd. The word Chammel may readily be deduc- 
ed from Charinan ; as, in the dialects of Hindustan, the letters X 
and L are constantly interchangeable, and careless [)ronimciatiun 
may easily convert Charimd into Chammel, or Cliami>el. [Lassen, 

L no.] 
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Celestial couples, bending from the skies 

Turn on thy distant course their downward eye-. oio 

And watch thee lessening in thy long descent, 

To rob the river's scanty stores intent: 

As clothed in sacred darkness not thine ownn 
Thine Is the azure of the costly stones 
A central sa23phire in the Iou:?ened girth 
Of scattering pearls, that strung the blooming earrln 

The streamlet traversed, to the eager sight 
Of DasapuraA fair impart delight: 3:^1: 

AVelcomed with looks that sparkling eye:^ be-tow. 

Whose arching brows like graceful creeper? 


Verse 3i4, These t^vo lines occur a little eailier in the Sanskrir; 
but as they seemed more coiiiiecteJ ^vith rlic rwo t<;ii an* I U' 

be rather awkwaid in tlieir original position, they have uecn intro - 
duced here. 

Verse ol‘J. In sacred darkness not thine O'wm] Ilei’.'g oi me 
same dark blue colour as Krisbiia; a hue the poet charges the Cloim 
with having stolen. 

Verse 321. A central sapphire Ac,] Tins comparisom when 
understood, is happily imagined; bur ro uuderstanu ii, we mu:?t *a[>- 
pose ourselves above rlie Cloudy and to be looking obhqueI\ 
downwards upon its dark body: as shining diop^ ut rain lorm a 
continuous line on either side of it, and connect it m itn the eaitin 

Verse 324. Dasapura, according to *it? etymology, should mean 
a district, that of the teii cities. It is .-aid however by the Com- 
mentators to be the name oi a eity: and by one ol them, ^ialhiiatfia, 
to be that of the city ot RautiJeva; it he i? collect, u mti\ [)^»r>^ibl\ 
be the modern Rintimpore or Rantampure; especially a? tliat ro>vn. 
Iving a little to the north of the ClimcbuL and in the lim* fn)m 
Oujein to Tahuesar, i- consetpieiitly in the eour-e of the CTninhs 
progre?s. and the probable pi^sition of ])a>apura 


23 
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Whose upturned lashes to thy lofty way 

The pearly ball and pupil dark display : 2 - 2 $ 

Such contrast as the lovely Kunda shows, 

When the black bee sits pleased amidst her snows. 
Hence to the land of Brahma's favoured sons, 

O'er Kura’s fatal field, thy journey runs. ^3:' 

With deepest glooms hang o’er the deadly plain. 

Dewed with the blood of mighty warriors slain. 

There Arjun’s wrath opposing armies felt, 

And countless arrows strong Gahdiva dealt, 33G 


Verse 320. Sucii contrast as the lovely Kunda shews.] The 
Kunda (Jasminum pubescens) bears a beautiful white iiower: and 
the large black bee being seated in the centre of its cup. they atford 
a very delicate and truly poetical resemblance to the dark iris, and 
white ball of a full black eye. [Sakunt. 120. W.] 

Verse SSL Hence to the land of Brahma's favoured sons.] 
Brahnuivartta abode of Brahma, or the holy land 

of the Hindus. It is thus described by Mann, ii. IT : 



ft %3t II 

^BcUveen the t^vo divine rivers, Saraswmti and Dfishadwati, lies the 
tract of the land wdiich the sages have named Brahnuivartta, because 
it was created by the gods.*' [Lassen, 1. 1., I, \)\, 12G.] 

Verse 332. Kuru-Kshetra the Field of the Kurus, is 

the scene of the celebrated ]>attle between them and the Pahdus, 
W'hich form^ the bubject of the Mahabharata. It lies a little to the 
south-east of Tahnesar. and is still a place of note and pilgrimage. 
It is not far from Panniput. the seat of another celebrated engage- 
ment, that betw'een the as.bembled Princes of Hindustan, and the 
combined .strength of the Mahratta^. This part of the country, indeed, 
presenting few abtacicb to the movement of large arnnes, has in every 
period i>\ th'f hisioiy of IJindustan been the theatre of c(*ntention. 
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Thick as thy drops, that, in the pL-lting shower, 
Incessant hurtle round the shrinking: dower. 

O’er Saraswati's waters wing thy course, 

And inward prove their purifying force: 3^0 

Most holy, since, oppressed with heaviest grief. 

The ploughshare’s mighty Lord here sought relief; 


Terse 335. Arjuna was the friend and pupil of Kfisbiia. and the 
third of the Pahdava Princes. He has been long ago introduced to 
European readers, especially in Sir Ciiarles Wilkin^' able translation 
of the Bhagavad-Gita ; and appears, in the opening of that poem, in 
a very amiable light : 

ii HU ii 

n 8M II 

'•‘AJas! that for the lust of tlie enjoyments of dominion we stand 
"here ready to murder the kindred of our own blood. I would 
"rather patiently sutler that the soii-^ of Dliritarashtra, with their 
"weapons in their hands, sliould come upon me, and. unopposed, kill 
"^me unguarded in the field." 

Verst 330. As the horsts and sw<5rds of chivalry received par- 
ticular names, so tlie weapons of tht Hindu knights have been sim- 
ilarly honoured. Gaiidiva is the bow of Arjuna. 

Verse 33!b Tlit Sara^wati. or. a< it is corruptedly called, the 
Sursooty. falls from the 'southern portion of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and runs into the great desert. wheiT* it is lost in the sands. 
It flows a little to the north-west of Kuril -kshetra : and though 
rather out of the line of tlie Cloud's progress, not sufticieiuly so to 
prevent the introdiictitni into the poem of a stream sO celebrated 
and So holy. 

Verse 342. We have here tlie reason why the waiters of the Sa- 
raswati are objects ot religioiw \eneration. Palarauia i^ the eldest 
brother of Krishna. He is calle d (^f L aiigali, 
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Nu longer (juallecl the wine cup with his wife. 

But luouriieJ in solitude o*er kindred strife. 344 

Thy journey next oTr Kanakhala bends. 

Where Jahnu’s daughter from the hills des(?ends; 


Uiblirit^ Otc . from bis being armed witli a plouglisbare: which he is 
-aid to have employed as bills were formerly used, for pulling his 
enemies dowii from their hor-es, &c.. which enabled him then to 
dispatch them with his cluh. Although Krishna took an active part 
in tiie warfare between the Kurus and Pahdus, Balarama refused to 
join either party; and retired into voluntary seclusion, filled with 
grief at the nature of the contest: ’desertingh the poet says, his 
iavuurite licpior marked by the eves of Revati' that is, emulating 
their brightness as she shared the revels of her husband, Yishnii 
Puraiui, p. 510. 004. 

^ erse 345. The name is Kalakhaia in the original, but it more 
properly is as given above. The meaning of the word, agreeably to 
a 1‘orced etymology, is thus explained in the Gangadwara Mahatmya 
section of the Skanda Parana: 

^ fTW 

^tT: : it 

''Y hat man (^:) so wicked as not to obtain (wf) future hap- 

piness from bathing there? Thence the holv sages have called thi-s 
Tirtha by the name of Kanakhala.*’ 

It also occurs in this passage of the Ilari Tansa portion of the 
Mahabharata : 

t ^ ii 

’’Gangadwara. Kanakhala, and where the moon impends** ; 
and, in both instances, is applied to the place where the Ganges 
de-ct-nds into the low ground of TIindustun. The name is still re- 
taimal: as appjears from the testimony of an impartial witness. 
Lieut. Y ebb. in Ids Survey of the Sources of the Ganges; a survey 
which has essentially improved the geography of those regions: — 
^The party arrived at Haridwara, and encamped at the village of 
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Whose sacred waters, to Bhatiirath itiven. 

Coaveved the sous o( Sauara to heaven. 

Kanakhala** (Kaiikhal). on the west bank <'>f the Ganges, at the 
distance of about two miles from die fair.** Asiatic Researched, 
xi. 449. The Ganges does not now" descend at Kankhal; and it is 
a question for geologists to solve, whetlier the Ganges has. in die 
course of nineteen centuries, so corroded the skins of the mountain, 
as to have thrown back the gorge through winch she pusses, a 
distance of tw"o miles. See note on a view" of KankhaL Orieiital 
Portfolio. 

Terse 34d. Where Jahnids daugliter from the hills descends.] 
Jahnu's daughter is Ganga. or the Ganges: w'liich river, "after 
forcing its w'ay through an extensive tract of niounrainoiis country, 
liere first enters on the plains.” It is rather extraordinary that 
Kalidasa should have omitted the name of Haridwmra (Hurdwar), 
and preferred Kanakhala, especially as the former occurs in the 
Purahas. in die Skanda Piiniiia. as mentioned in tiie note, page 450, 
vol. xi. of die Researches; and in this passage from the Matsya 
Puraiia, cited in the Puriiiia Sarvaswa: 

JTf T I 

^ II 

"The Ganges is everyw"here easy of access, except in three places. 
Haridwuira, Prayaga. and her junction with the sea.*' Jalimi is the 
name of a sage, who, upon being disturbed in his devotions by the 
passage of the river, drank up its w'aters. Upon relenting, liow'ever, 
he aliow"ed the stream to re-issue from his ear: and die aftiniry of 
Ganga to the saint arises from this second birth. 

Terse S4S. Conveyed the sons of Sagara to heaven.] The Ganges, 
according to the legend, Avas bronglit trom lieaA'eii. by the religious 
rites of Rliagiratha. the great-grandson ot Sagara ; w'ho. as well as 
that king, hud engaged in a long series ot acts ot austerity, tor the 
purpose of procuring the descent ot tlie river to w'ash the ashes of 
Sagara's bO.OOU sons. The youths had heen reduced TO thi^ state 
by the indignation of Kapila, a saint. Avliose devotions they had 
disturbed in their eager quest ot the horse that w'as to be the victim 
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She. wlio with siniliiig waves clisportive strayecl 

Tbroua'h Sanibhu's locks, and with his tresses 

^ * 

played; 

Unheeding, as she flowed delighted down. 

The gatheiing storm of Gauri's jealous frown. 352 

Should her clear current tempt thy thirsty lip, 

And thou inclining bend the stream to sip; 

Thy form, like Indra's Elephant, displayed. 

Shall clothe the crystal waves with deepest shade; 356 


of an AswariiLHlha by their father. Their misfortunes did not. how- 
ever. cease with their existence . as their admission to Swarga de- 
pended. according to the instructions of Garuda. upon the use of 
die water of tlie Ganges in the administration of their funeral rites. 
At thi? period the Ganges watered the plains of heaven alone; and 
it was no easv undertaking to induce her to resign those for an 
humble and earthlv course. Sagara, his >on Ansiirnan, and grandson 
Dilipa. died without being able to eliect the descent of the heavenly 
stream: but his great-grandson, llhagiratha, was more fortunate; 
and his long-continued austerities were rewarded by the fall of the 
Ganges, the bathing of the aslues of his ancestors with the holy 
water, and the e.-rabli-hment of them in the enjoyments of Swarga. 
The vrhole story told in the First Book of the Ramayaiia, [from 
the 41st to the 44th Section S.. 42-15 G., 40-44 Madras ed.] 

Terse 340. She. who with smiling M^aves disportive strayed.] 
The earth being unable to bear the sudden descent of so great a 
river as the Ganges. Siva was induced, at the intercession of Bha- 
giratha. to iuterpif'e hi.^ sacred head. Accordinorlv. Gamja first 
aliglited on die head ot tlie deity, and remained for a con^^de^able 
period wandering amongst the tresses of his long and entangled hair, 
to the extreme j(Utlou.'-y and displeasure, according to Kalidasa, of 
the goddess (4auri or Parvati. Siva's consort. 

^ er-e '■j 3, iliv t'lnn. like JedraS Elephant.] We liave already 
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With sacred aluonis the darkenina' waves shall alide. 

As where the Jainiia mixes with the tide. 

As Siva's Bull upon his sacred neck. 

Amidst his ermine, owns some sable speck: 3 t 5 o 

So shall thy shade upon the mountain show, 

Whose sides are silvered with eternal snow: 

Where Ganga leads her purifying waves, 

And the Musk Deer spring frequent from the caves. 364 


noticed that presiding deities are attached to the various points of the 
compass, and that each of these deities is furnished with a male 
and female Elephant. Amongst these, the most distinguished is 
Airavata, the Elephant of Indra. in his capacity of Eegent of the 
East. 

Verse 35S. As where the damn a mingles with the tide.] The 
waters of the Jamna. or yamuna. are described as much darker 
than those of the Ganges at the point of their confluence, from the 
circumstances of the stream being less shallow and less discoloured 
with clay or sand. Occasionally, indeed, tlie waters of rlie Ganges 
there are so white from the diffusion of earthy particles, that, ac- 
cording to the creed of the native-^, the river flows with milk. The 
confluence of rivers always forms a sacred spoi in India: bur 
the meeting of die Ganges and Janirni at Prayaga or Allahabad, 
from the sanctitv of both the currents, and from the supposed sub- 
terraneous addition of the Saraswati. is a place of distinguished 
holiness. 

Verse 35l.h A& Siva's Bull upon his sacred neck,] The Bull is 
the vehicle of Siva, and da* animal of the god i'^ always painted of 
a milk-white colour. 

Verse ofU. And the Mu^k De>er spring frequent from the caves.] 
This animal is what is called tlie Ihibet Musk: “but its tavourite 
residence is among the lofty Hiinalley (Himalaya) mountains, which 
divide Tartarv from Hindasran/* 8ee the best account ot the Mu.'?k 
Deer vet published, in Gladwin l^riental Miscellany, Calcutta 17 lG, 
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From writhing houo'hs s^liould forest flames arise, 

C 5 O 

Wliose breath the air. and brand the Yak supplies: Sitit 


accompanied with accurate drawings by Mr. Home, of the iigure, 
teeth, lioofs, Siv. 

Verse Should forest flames arise.] The conflagration of the 

\\ oods in India is of frequent occurrence : and the causes of it are 
here described by the poet. The intertwining branches of the Saral 
(Pinas longifolia), of the BambUj and other trees, being set in mo- 
tion by tlie wind, their mutual friction engenders flame. This spread 
abioad by tlie air, and. according to the poet, by the thick tails of 
the Yak of Tartary or Bos Griinniens (from which Chowries are 
madey readily communicates to the surrounding foliage, dried up by 
the heat of the .“^iin, and exceedingly inflammable. The burning of 
a forest is So wtdl described in the 1st book of the liitu Sanhara, 
that I cannot avoid citing the passage, although its length perhaps 
requites an apology: 

' 

: II II 
^ I 

II ^8 II 

irprra^ ^TT- 

II II 

^rm: WT^q^V^rf ?’mrnm:i 

■ilT^ IR^II 

Wliieh, omitting a few repetitions and excrescences, may be thus 
translated : 

The forest flames — the foliage, sear and dry, 

Bursts in a blaze beneath the torrid sky. 

Fanned hy tlie gah^ tlie fires i-eS[)Ieiident grow. 

Brighter than blooming Safflower's vermil glow, 
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In. tant afford the aid "ti. thine to lend, 

And with a thousand friendly streams descend. Stis 
Of all the fruits that fortune yields, the best 
Is still the power to succour the distrest 

Shame is the fruit of actions indiscreet, 

And vain presumption ends but in defeat. aTC 

So shall the Sarabhas. who thee oppose. 

Themselves to pain and infamy expose: 

When round their heads, amidst the lowering- sky, 
White as a brilliant smile, tliy hailstones fly. tWo 

Next to the nioiintairn with the foot imprest 
Of him who wears the crescent for his crest. 


Brighter than Minium's fierceness, as they wind 
Around the branch, or shoot athwart the rind: 

Play through the leaves, along the trunk a^ctnd. 

And o'er the top in tapering radiance ttiid. 

The crackling Bambu rushing fiames surround. 

Roar through the rocks, and tlirough the caves resomnl. 

The dry blade fuel to their rage supplies. 

And instant fianie along the herbage tiies. 

Involves the forest tenants in its sphere. 

And in its rapid course outstrips the deer. 

Like palest gold the towering ray aspires. 

And wafting gusts difiuse tlie wasting fires: 

Wide fly the sparks, the burning branches fall. 
xVnd one relentless blaze envelopes all. 

Verse 373. The Sarabha is a fabulous aiiimaL described as pos- 
sessing eight ]t‘gs. and of a fierce untractable nature. It is suppos- 
ed to haunt these mountains especially. 

Verse 370. Wliitc as a brilliant smile.] It is remarkable that a 
laugh or smile is always compared to objects of a wdiite colour by 
Hindu writers. 
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Devoutly pass, and with religious glow 

Around the spot in pious circles go: 3S0 


Vorse 377. Next to the mountain, with the foot imprest.] The 
fancied or artificial print of some saint or deity on hills or detached 
stones is a common occurrence in the creeds of the East. The idea 
is not confined to the inhabitants of Hindustan ; but is asserted sim- 
ilarly by those of Nepal, Ceylon, and Ava; as may be seen in 
Turners Journey to Nepal, Symes's Embassy to Ava, Ac. The 
Mnssulmans also have the same notion with respect to many of 
the Prophets ; for they believe that the marks of Adam's feet re- 
main on a mountain in the centre of Ceylon; and that those of 
Abraham were impressed upon a stone which was formerly at 
Mecca, and which be had used as a temporary scaffold in construct- 
ing the upper part of the primary Kaaba. A number of similar 
stories may be found in Mirkhond. and other Mohammedan authors. 
The Himalaya mountains are the scene of most of Siva's adventures, 
his religious abstraction, his love, marriage Ac.; and the place here 
mentioned may have some connexion with the Ghat, and neigh- 
bouring hill at Plaridwara, mentioned in Capt. Paper's account of 
tiie survey of the Ganges, by the name of Haraka Pairi, *the foot 
of Hara or Siva.' 

Terse 3S0. Around the spot in pious circles go.] Circumam- 
bulating a venerable object, or person, is a usual mark of profound 
respect. Thus, in SakuntaUi [p. IGO W.], Kaiiwa thus addresses his 
foster-daughter, on the eve of her departure : 

w Vrr: i 

^My best beloved, come and walk with me round the 
sacrificial fire.*' 

And again, in tlie Pamuyaiia. we have the ceremony descril*- 

ed thus: 

JTfWR: wrngr ii 

•Ht-ariii" the -werds ofJauaka. the four supporters of Kaghu's race, 


ii 
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For there have Saints the sacred altar raised, 

And there eternal offerings have blazed, 

And blest the faithful worshippers : for they 

The stain of sin with life shall cast away, 3S4 

And after death a dad admittance irain 

^ O O 

To Siva’s glorious and immortal train. 

Here wake the chorus: — bid the thunder's sound. 

Deep and reiterated, roll around, 3Ss 

Loud as a hundred drums; — while softer strains 
The swelling gale breathes sweetly through the 

canes; 

And from the lovelv songsters of the skies 

V O 

Hymns to the victor of Tripura rise. sac 


^previously placed according to the direction of Vasislitha, took the 
^hands of the four damsels within theirs, and. with their spouses, 
'^circumambulated the tire, the altar, the king, and the sages." 

Ram ayah a, witli Translation. I, CO, 37. [L 73, 32 f. 

S. 75, 24 f. G. 73, 34 f. Madras ed.] 

A somewdiat similar practice seems to have been in use amongst 
the Celtic nations. The Highland leech, who is called to the aid 
of Waveiley. would not proceed to any operation until he had 
perambulated his couch three times, moving from east to west, ac- 
cording to the course of the sun." xVnd Sir Walter Scort observes, 
in a Note, that ~rhe Higblanders will still make the • deasil* " (the 
circumambulation, or ’pra-dakshiiia ') "around those wdioiii they 
wish w'ell to.’’ [Comp, also J. F. Campbell’s Tales of the West 
Highlands, IV, 314 If.] 

Veise 391. The lovely songsters of the skies] are the females of 
the Kinnaras, or demigods, attendant upon Kuvera, and the mu- 
sicians of Swmrga. 

Verse 392. Hymns to tli*^ victor of Tripura rise.] Tripura is the 
name of a citv. or rather, as it'r etymology implies, three cities col- 
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Tlienee to the snow-clad hills thy course direct. 

And Krauncha’s celebrated. pass select; 

That pass the swans in annual flight explore : 

And erst a Hero’s mighty arrows tore. SrG 


locti vely; these funned the domain of a eelehrared Demon, or Asiira, 
destroyed by Siva, and were reduced to ashes by that DeitvA [See 
the qiiotatitms in Weber's IruL Stud.. IJ, 310.] According to the 
Commentators, we have here a full and complete concert in honour 
of Mahadeva. 

Verse 894. And Krauncha's celebrated pass select.] I have not 
been able to make any thing of this pass or hole 
original text states it to be on the very skirt ^f the snowy 

mountain ; and calls it also 'The gate of the geeseh who fly 

annually this way to the Manasarovara lake. Krauncha is described 
a.s a mountain, in the Mahablnirata [Hariv. 942]; and. being per- 
sonified, is there called the son of Mainaka. A mouii tain also called 
Krauncha Mem occurs in Mr, Wilford's li;?tSj amongst those moun- 
tains situated in the north. It must lie at some distance from the 
plains; and perhaps the Poet, by using the term implies its 

relative situation with the loftiest part of the range or proper snow- 
clad mountains. 

Verse 39b. And erst a Hero's mighty arrows tore.] The 
Krauncha pass, or defile, in the Krauncha mountain, is said to have 
been made by the arrows of Bhfigapati, or Parasuraina, who whis 
educated by Siva on Mount Kailasa, and who thus opened hiinsell 
a passage from the mountains upon the occasion of his travelling 
southwards to destroy the Kshatriya or military race. Parasurama 
is an Avatar, or descent of Vishnu, in the person of the sou of the 
Saint Jamadagni; and this Saint being also descended from the ce- 
lebrated sage Bhfigu, his son is named Blifigupati, or, Chief of that 
race. See Legend of Parasurama, Vishnu Puraiia, p. 401 [transl. 
fiom Maliubij. III. lh)Ti- — I2t)10]. Tlie li.ssure in the Krauncha 
mountain is. in the Vavu and Vainana [97 If.] Purahas. ascribed to 
Kurtikeya. Ibid. p. 109, note 10. 
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Winding thy way due north through the deiile. 

Thy form compressed, witli borrowed grace shall 

smile: 

The sable foot that Ball marked with dread. 

A god triumphant o'er creation spread. ttnj 

Ascended thence, a transient period rC't. 

Renowned Ivailasa's venerated ttuest; 


Verse 3l>0. The sable foot that Bali maiked \yitli dread.] 
The story of Bali and the Vainaua. or dwarf Avatar. w\is first told 
by Sonnerat. and has since been frequently reucated. ..Vs the former 
is a good specimen of the style in 'svhich Hindu legends were nar- 
rated by European travellers in the last century, it may be here 
inserted. '"The fifth incarnation w'as in a Bramiu dwTirf. under the 
name of Vamen : it was wrought to ivstraiu the pride of the giant 
Bely. The latter, after having conquered the gods, expelled them 
from Sorgon: he was generous, true to his word, compassionate, 
and charitable. Vichenou. under the form of a very little Bramiu. 
presented himself before him while he was sacriticing. and asked 
him for three paces of land to build a hut. Bely ridiculed the ap- 
parent imbecility of the dwarf, in Telling him that he ought not to 
limit his cleinaiid to a bec[uest so trihiug; — that his generosity could 
bestow a much larger donation of land. Vamen aiiswerd. that being 
of so small a stature, what he a^ked wms more than suflicient. The 
prince immediately granted his reijiie^t; and, to ratify his donation, 
poured water into his right hand; which w'as no sooner done, than 
the dwarf grew so prodigioa-ly, that his hudy filled the universe! 
He measured the earth with one pace, and the heavens with another; 
and then summoned Bely to give him hi*^ word for the third. Tlic 
prince then recognised Vichenou. adored him. and presented his 
head to him: hut the god. sati.-lied with hi?? subimA^ion. sent him to 
govern the Fandalon ; and permitted him to return every year to 
tile <*arfli. tlic day of the full moon, in the month of iNovemher.'* 

S(»NNEia\T*s \h)yages in the East Indies. Calcutta edition, 
vol. 1. p. '>' 2 , 
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That mount, whose sides with brightest lustre shine, 

A polished mirror, worthy charms divine: 404 


Verse 40*2. Kailasa's venerated guest.] Kaiiasa. as it here ap- 
pears. a part of the Himalaya range, is in fable a mountain of costly 
gems or of crystal, the site of Kuvera‘s capital, and the favourite 
haunt of Siva. I shall borrovA from the notes to Southey's 'Curse 
of Kehaina*. a description of it from Baldmus. curious enough in 
itself, but still more so for its strange medley of accuracy and in- 
correctness. and its uncouth transformation and commixture of the 
Sanskrit names. ■'The residence of Ixora (Iswara or is upon 

the silver mount Kalaja (Kailasa or the south of the fa- 

mous mountain Mahameru, being a most delicious place, planted 
vdth all sorts of trees, that bear fruit all the year round. The roses 
and other flowers send forth a most odoriferous scent ^ and the 
pond at the foot of the mount is enclosed with pleasant walks of 
trees, that afford an agreeable shade; whilst the peacocks and divers 
other birds entertain the ear with their harmonious noise, as the 
beautiful women do the eyes. The circumjacent woods are inhabit- 
ed by a certain people called Munis or Rixis (Rishis or who. 

avoiding the conversation of others, spend their -time in oflering daily 
sacrifices to their god. 

Mt is observable, that though these Pagans are generally black 
themselves, they do represent these Rixis to be of a fair complexion, 
vith long M'hitc beards, and long garments hanging cross -ways, 
from about the neck down over the breast. Tliey are in such high 
esteem among them, that they believe whom they bless are blessed, 
and whom they curse are cursed. 

“Within the mountain lives another generation, called Jexaquin- 
neia (Yaksha or and Kinnara or and Quendra (Iiulra 

or who are free from all trouble, and spend their days in 

continual contemplation, praii^es. and prayers to god. Round about 
the mountain stand seven ladders, by which you ascend to a spacious 
plain, in tlie iniildle whereof is a bell of silver and a s(|uaiv table, 
surruuuded \\ ith nine precious stones of divers colours: upon tliis table 
lie^ a silver ro^c, called Tamara pua w^]), which <-outains two 
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Whose base a Iiuvau from its centre '.n’ling, 

Shaken, not sumlered, stal)]e though unstrung: 

Whose lofty peak? to di'tant realms in sight 

Present a Siva's smile, a lotas white, le' 

And lo! those peaks, than ivory more clear, 

When yet unstained the parted tusk? ajipear, 


women as briglit and fair a pearl: oiir euik-d Briga^iri 
/. e. ’The lady of tlie mourh;' tlie oth»-r Tara^iri('?y /. e. 'The ladv 
of tlie tongue:* beeaiist- they praise (b>d n\ iih tlie uj'duth and tongue. 
In the centre of this rose the triangle of (kiivelinga : Siva-linga , : 
which, they say. is the permanent residence of God.*' Baldaep^. 
The latter part of this deSt.riptioii quite ne^^' to the Pandits, and 
I suspect is rather Moijaniinedau than Hindu. Little is said of 
Kailasa in authentic Iliiidii legend. See Mshnu Furilfia. je ITd. 

Ver.se lObh Shaken, not ^iindered. rlable though unstning.] Thi^ 
alludes to a legend of Bavaha*^ having attempted to remove the 
moiiiiiaia from its situation : although he did not succeed as wtdl as 
Satan and hi.s eouipeeis. ^^LelJ. 

"From theii foundations loosening to and Iro. 

TheV plucked the seaKd hi Ik.” 

lie considerably unhinged its foundations. The story perhaps ori- 
ginates with the rurious vibiatiiia rock at Mahaliali]>uram : of which 
it mav be said, as is observed by heldeti of Mainamber. n c. Am- 
biai'-e's stone in Cornwall, not ihi from Feii/auce. that "it i.-^ so 
great, that manv men's united streiigtli eanuor remove it. yet with 
one linger ^t)U may wag it.” 

Verse Ln. Wln-sc b'dr} peaks to distant realms in .siglit.] The 
lofty peaks of the Tliaialaya range of niountains ai'e \ery justly 
stated ])y the poet to he visible to surrounding regions 
T'hev are seen, in the s<'Utli. Ironi ."ituatiojis nn>re rciiiote tliaii those 
ill \\hich anv otlun* peaks litiV* been diseenied: and the supposition 
of their exceeding even the Andes in elevation has been conlirmetl l»\ 
recent im pi tries. 

11 . 


21 
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Beam \yith new lustre, as around their head 
Thy glossy glooms metallic darkness spread: 41 l' 

As shews a Halabhrita's sable vest 
More fair the pallid beauty of his breast. 

Haply across thy long and mountain way 

In spoz’t may Gauri with her Siva stray; -ii'' 


Verse 412. Thy glossy glooms metallic darkness spread.] The 
expression in the original may be ivnJeved. 

''shining like glossy po^Ydered antimony a preparation used ter 
darkening the eye-lashes or the edges of the eye-lids, a praeiive 
common to the females of tlu' Ea>t. It is also explained t(j mean 
merely, -black divided antimony”: and the shining greyish-blue of the 
sulphuret of antimony, the substance alluded to. may often bv- t»lh>er\ ed 
in the hue of heavy clouds. ["Antimony mixed 'svith oil.” Schtit/] 
Verse 41o. Halabhfita is a name of Baiarama: and intplies, a^ 
has been before explained, his u^e of a nloughshartt as a '\vea[>oii. 
He is represented of a Avhite colour, clothed in a darkblue vest: 
and is thus alluded to in the introduction [v. 12] to t!ie (Bta (lo- 
viiida of Jayadeva: 

ti 

^3r^ir fy II 

Thus translated by vSir William Joines, in lii?> Essay on the Chrom-- 
logy of the Hindus: "Thou bearest on tby briglit body a mantle 
"shining like a blue Cloud, or like llu^ ^^ater (if the Yaimnia trip 
"ping to^vards tliee througii fear of tby fariTjwing plongli^bare, U 
"Cesava ! as??uming the form (jf Baiarama. be \ictoiiou;? () lleri! 
"Lord of the Universe.” 

\ erse 41b. In spoil may (lauri with her >i\a .--nav.J I iiave al- 
ready noticed that rhe'^i' liiountains are the sctuie <if Siva's l<i\(*s and 
spoils : tln'v may still be con^ideptMl as bi^ favourite liaunts. foi 
sonm tracibs of him "eein lo >tait ni) in e\(M*v diiectiou amongst ibem. 
See the late lhavels to the Source of the tlancei;, and Coi. Hard- 
wicki'k 'roar to Sirinagiir 
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Hei‘ serpent bracelet from lier wrist displaced, 

And in her arm> the mighty god embraced. 

Should thus it fortune, be it thine to lend 
A path their holy footsteps may ascend: 4C0 

Close in thy hollow form thy stores comprest. 

AThile by the touch of feet celestial blest. 

Then shall the nympho of heaven, a giddy train, 

Thy form an instrument of sport detain: 4-24 

And with the lightning, round each wri^t that gleams. 
Shall set at liberty thy cooling stream?. 

But should they >eek thy journey to delay — 

A grateful solace in the sultry day — 42s 

Speak harsh in thunder, and the nymphs shall Hy 
Alarmed, nor check thy progress through the .'ky. 

Where bright the mountain’s crystal glories bi-eak. 
Explore the golden lotus-covered lake: 422 


Vei>o 4‘24. Ihy tonn an in.strLinienr uf spoir.] Li rural Jy. -They 
shall take thee as being the abode of an artilluial warer^Avurk** — a 
jet-d'eau, or shoAVei'-bath ; according to some nt the Com men- 
fators , a vessel for sprinkling water, either a eonminii syringe or 
s<[uirt. or the more elegant A-iaflc apparatus in u^e for sprinkling 
perfumed watm’s. c-ttceiallv re>e-\vater- a < Tulab-pash. 

Verse 4'25. Aiul widi the ligliniing. i-onad each wrist that gleams,] 
rile diamond and thmidm'boir. according to Tliiidu notions, are ot 
one substance, and are called b\ the .-ame appellation As the 

lall of tln‘ tluiiKhn-bolr Lwiiallv followed by raiti. and may thus be 
eonsidered as its caU'^e: the prupiiaiuity and tle^ mnnial friction of 
the .'same substanet^ upon the AvriMs of our Aoung ladies is. in like 
manner, suptio-^tal lo ociasit)!! ihe dispersion <•} the Huid treasure^ oi 
the CloLUh 

24 " 
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Imbibe the clews of Manasa, and spread 
A friendly veil round Airavata's head; 

Or, life dispensing, with the Zephyrs go, 

Where heavenly trees with fainting blossoms blow. -i-M 

Now on the mountain’s side, like some dear friend. 
Behold the city of the gods impend : 

Thy goal behold, where Ganga's winding rill 

Skirts like a costly train the sacred hill ; -140 


Verse 433. Manasa. Manasarovara, or coinmoiily Man-saroiir. is 
a celebrated lake situated in the etnitre of the Himalaya niouiitains. 
and was lung said to be the source of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
rivers: with respect to the lirst of these, the statement has beta 
found to be erroneous; and we have no positive proofs of its ac- 
curacy with regard to the latter. When the passage in the tt^xt was 
translated, the chief information regarding the latter was derived 
from the vague reports of blind u Bilgrini:?. Since then. Manasaro- 
vara was visited by that enterprising traveller. Moorcroft. He has 
not yet had a >Licce^sor. [A. Gerard. Journal of the A. vSoc. <d 
Bengal, XL 3C3~Si^.] 

We liere take leave of the geographical part of the jioem. wliich 
is highly creditable to Ivaiidfisa’s accuracy ; and now conn* to the 
regioa of unmixed fable, the reshhnice of Kuvera and his attendant 
demigods. 

Verse 434, A friendly veil round Airavata's head.] Indra s 
Eh^phant. lit sLipra. verse 353. 

Verse 43bl. Where heavenly trees with fainting bloSsoins blow-J 
Literally, the Kalpa trees, one of the live kinds which ilouri.sh in 
Indra's heaven. Thev ate thus enumerated in the Ainara Kosiia 

[bl, .3nj: _ 

trrfy5jT<PR: i 

^rnrnr: ii 

Verse 43s. The city of the gods impend.] Aluka. the capital ot 
Kuvera 
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Where brilliant pearl? descend in lucid showers, 
xiiid Clouds, like tresses, clothe her lofty towers. 

There every palace with thy glory vies. 

Whose soaring summits kiss the lofty skie?: 444 

Whose beauteous inmates bright as lightning glare. 

And tabors mock the thunders of the air: 

The rainbow flickering gleams along the walls. 

And glittering rain in sparkling diamonds falls. 44 s 


There lovely triflers wanton through the day, 
Di ’ess all their care, and all their labour lA'dy: 


Verse 449. I have availeJ inyst-lf of the aid of the Coiamcntarors to 
luake oat this passage rather more fully than it OLxatrs in the original, 
and oonse(|aently mure intelligibly to the English reader. Ihe poet 
describes the toilet of the Yakshihis, or female 1. akshas. through the 
six seasfuw of the vear. by mentioning as the selected Howers those 
peculiar to each period. Thus the Lotus blooms in Sarar or the 
sultry season, two months uf our auTuniii: the Kunda (Jasniinum 
pube>cens) in Sidra or the dewy season : the Lodh. a species ot 
Tree (Svni[doeos i‘ectmiosa. Eox.d is in blossom in Hemaiita or 
winter; the Kiiruvaka (Gomplirtena globosa) in Vasanta or spring; 
the Sirii-ba (Mimosa Sirisha) in the hot months, ur Grishma: and 
the Xi'pa or Kadamba (Yauclea Kadaraba) at the setting in of the 
I’iiins. It is to the Coniinentatui s also that I am indebted lor the 
sole occupation of the godde^'^es being pleasure and dress. Ihe 
fact is. 

To sing. TO dance. 

To dres^. and troll tlu' tongue, and roll the eye, 
eoastitiues a very wtdl-educated feiiiale. according to the customs of 
Hiridu>ran. We laimot help, hov ever, being pleased with the sim- 
plicity and propriety of ra^re wdiieh gives to the graceful ornaments 
of nature so prominent a parr in the decoration of feminine beauty. 
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One while, the fluttering Lotus tans the fair. 

Or Kunda top-knut> crown the jetty hair. 

X 0 W 5 o'er the cheek the LodhV pale pollen shines. 

Now midst their curls the Amaranth entwines. 

These graces varying with the varying year. 
Sirisha-blossoms deck the tender ear : 45f> 

Or new Kadambas, with thy coming born, 

The parted locks and polished front adorn. 

Thus graced, they woo the Yaksha^s to their arm^, 

And gems, and wine, and music, aid their charms. 

The strains divine with art celestial thrill. 

And wines from grapes of heavenly growth di^stil. 

The gems bestrew each terrace of delight, 

Like stars that glitter through the shades of night. 4^4 
There, when the Sun restores the rising day. 

What deeds of love his tell-tale beams display! 

The withered garlands on the pathway found; 

The faded lotus prostrate on the ground ; 46S 

The pearls, that burj?ting zones have taught to roam. 
Speak of fond maids, and wanderers from home. 


Verse 4{^2. And Avines from grapes of heavenly gro^vtli distil.] 
So Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 4*2f): 

In heaven, the trees 

Of life ambrosial fruitage Ix^ar, and vine^ yield nectar. 

And again, line S35: 

— — Rubinod nectar tlo^v>. 

Fruit of deliciou.'^ viiie'^. the growth of heaven. 

Verse 4h4. Like stars that glitter through the shades of night.] 
Thus B. JON^ON : " ^ 

The staiTes that arc the je\vels of the night. 
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Here tilled witli mude^t tears, the Yak'ha's bride 
Her edKirai.s from passion's eagernc-ss would hide: 472 

1 he bold pi’esumption ot her liA er ^ hands 
i'o cast aside the looseneij vest, withstands: 

And, feeble to resist, bewildered turns 

b\here the rich lamp with loftv radiance burns: ttfi 

And vainly whelms it with a fragrant cloud 

Of scented dust, in hope the light to shroud. 

The gale that Idows, eternally their guide. 

High over Alakti the clouds divide 4S0 

In parted masses, like the issuing smoke 
<)f incense by the lattice-meshes broke: 


Vei>e 470. Speak ot font] and w^anderer? from home.] I 

have alreatl\ meitti'Aiied rhaf thr Hindus ahvay:^ <eiid the jady to seek 
her lover, and rhey usually add a very reasonable degree of ardour 
and impatience. Our poet, in aiinther place, compares the female 
“u engaged to a rapid rurrent. Tims, in the liitu Sanfiara [II. 7]: 

IT^TJTT r^T'^aHtT II 

Fast ilow the turbid torrents, as they ^weep 
The slielviug valleys to rejoin the deep: 

Impetuous as the maid whom pa^^ion warms. 

And drivi^ impatifUit to lier lover'-? aiTiis. 

Along diiev biiund with unresisted force. 

And ]»auk- aiul tret - dtunoli-li in their cour-^e. 

Ver-e 47s. ( )f .-i-ceiirLd diLsr.] ^he ca^ts upon it a liandful of 

C'burha: hicii mean- not tmly any [uiwdered or pounded substance, 

imf espfciallv aromatic pow'Uersi which we may suppose to con- 
stitute part of ail Indian ladyk toilet, they did in the hmt century 
of rh<»se of Euioptu when the toilet of a belle was equipped 
With patches, powder-box, puhil, perfumes. 
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Scatttnvd they Hoat. as if dispersed hy fear. 

Or coiiscioas guilt spoke retribution near; 484 

Their j list award for showers that lately soiled 
Some painted floor, or gilded roof despoiled. 

Ere yet thy coming yields opposing gloom, 

The moon's white ravs the smilinir niitht illume, 48 .-' 

«. o o 

And on the mooingem concentrated falJ. 

That hangs in woven nets in every hall: 

WTience cooling dews upon the fair descend. 

And life renewed to languid nature lend. toe 

What though while Siva with the god of gold 
Delights a friendly intercourse to hold: 

The Lord of Love, remeinliering former wme. 

Wields not in Alaka his bee-striing bow: 


Verse ISO. Some painted door.] It eusrojnarv amongst the 
Hindus, upon festival occasions, to smooth and paint the ground on 
M liich ^vol>hip is to be performed, tlie as^cinhly to be lield. A< 
this spot is generally in an open area within the avails of the house, 
a showier of rain is of course very hostile to such decoration. 

Verse tSre The moon-grmi. or Cliandrakanta - wliich 

is supposed to absorb tin- ravs of tlie moon, and to omit them again 
in the form of pure and cool moisture. [St. Julieri Memoir es siir les 
contrees occidental's. Paris: IL p. Uo.] 

Ver^e flO. The Lord of Love, rememboj'ing former w'oe.] This 
allude^ to the fate wTiich hefel the Hindu Cupid upon hi^ assailing 
>iva. w'hom. at the desire of the gods, lie inllaiued w'itli the love (»f 
Parvari. Siva, in hi- wuatli. rcdinMnl the little deity to a-'hes. hy a 
tlaiiio from tho * ye in hi- forwlioahi: and. altliongli he wuib -uhj.e- 
queiitly restored to animation, he i- here -iip[)Osed to remain in dread 
of his former eueni}'. The whole ^tory spiritedly told in Sir 
Vdliiaui J(»iies*s Ilyam- to Cauidco and to Durga. 
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still lie tnuinphs : for each maid supplier 
The fatal bow with love-inspiring eye>: 

And wanton glances emulate the dart, 

That speeds unerring to the beating heart. ooo 

Northward from where Kuvera holds his state. 

Where Indra's bow surmounts the arching gate; 

Where on ricli boughs the clustering llower depenil-. 
And low to earth the tall Maudara bends : 

Pride of the grove, who^e wants iny fair supplies. 

And nurtures like a child — my dwelling lies. 


Verse And wanton glances cinnlate the dart.J Tiie eyi* 

darting arrows is an idea tainiliar to Englisli poetry; as in these 
instances : 

Her eye darted contagions lire. MiL'iox. 

Pier eyes carried darts ol tire. 

PVathered all with swift desire. 

CtKEKNr's -Never too late.”' 

I mote perceive hoAv in her glancing ^ight 

Legions of loves w'ith little wings did fly. 

Darting tlieir deadly arro>vs flery briglir. 

S PENS EH. Sonnet Uh 

And those love-darting eyes shall roll no more. 

Verse 504. The tall Mandara.] Tlie Coral -tret'. Krythrina 
Indica. 

A'erse 50G. And nurture- like a child.] Tender atraclimeiit to 
natural objects i'^ one t>f the im>sr pleadng features in the poetical 
compositions of the Hindus. It is very lre(]uentiy cxpre-^ial. and 
perhaps iti few places with more beauty than in tne drama ot >a- 
kuritala. where, upon departing trorn tlie how'er <>1 her lo'^ter-tather, 
she l)ids adieu to the [Gants >!ie had Larefully tended, and the or- 
[)hau fawn she had reared. The whole ot this scene must he read 





ZIR 


There the tbuiitain. emerald step^s denote. 

Where ir'oldeu buds on >talks of coral float; 

And for ^vhose limpid waves the Swans forsake. 

Pleased at thy sighh the mount-eiicircled lake. 

Soft from tlie pool ascends a shelving ground. 

WTiere shades devoted to delight abound ; '‘l- 

Where the c<erulean summit towers above 
The golden circle of a plantain-grove : 

Lamented haunts ! which now in thee I view. 

As glittering lightnings girt thy base of blue. 

fSee where the clustering Madhavi entwines. 

And bright Kuruvaka the wreath confine^; 

Profuse, Asoka sheds its radiant flower, 

And budding Kesara adorns the bower: "-n 

These are mv rivals ; for the one would u'reet. 

As 1 would willingly, my charmer's feet: 


with ph^asure: and may be clashed wdtli the departm'L* ot LUdd- 
siiiitlds villaice faiinly from Auburn, and the fare’weli of Eve lo the 
b« Avers of Pavadijo. 

Verse 517. The Madhavi entwines] Thi^ Creeper (Cliertnera ra- 
eeiiiota, or Ihiuisteria Beugalerisis) is often alluded to hy the Poets, 
fur its superior elegance, and the beauty of its red blossoms. 

Vei>e 51 S, Kuruvaka is tlie ci’iu]‘'OU Aiiiaranth. The Sauskrit 
name is also applied to a hlue species of Barleria. 

Verse Profn-e. A'^oka ^lieds its radiant ilow'er.] Jumsia 

A^oka: speaking of wdiich. Sir Mllliam Jones say^. '~The vegetable 
world searcely exhibits a richer siglit than an Asnka tree in hill 
bloom.*' 

VeV'-e 5-U. And laiddinu; KeAiia.] A tree vielding a ^troug- 
sineiling fluvver (Miiuusups elengi). 
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AncL with my fondues:^, wouh.l the other sip 
The grateful liectar of her honeyed 11}>. 

A i^olden eolumu on a crvstal base. 

O fc 

Begirt with jewel?, rises o’er the place. 

Hei’e, when the evening twilight shades the skies. 
The blue-necked Peacock to the sumniit flies. 
And moves in graceful circles to the tone 
My fair awakens from her tinkling zone. 

The.se be thy guides — and faithfully preserve 
The marks I give thee: or e’en more, observe. 
Where painted emblems holy wealth design. 
Kiivera’s treasures — that abode is mine. 


Vei’se 52 L These are my rivals. O^c.] These alJusir>iiS reier to 
particular luhions t)f the Ilindu^ rt\<pcctii]g the Ke^ara ami 
Asoka. which plants arc saitl to Ihossoni iipun being touched re- 
spectivelv' hv the face or foot ot a leinale: the •^tory is probably, 
originally poetical. [Stenzler od Haghiiv. 5 III. 61. and Kiiinaras. 
III. 26.] 

Terse 52.s. The blue-iiecked Peacock to the summit flies.] Tlie 
wild Peacock- although it Jays ir^ nest upon the groutuh is '-aid. by 
Captain Williainsom to roost constantly on rlie loftiest trees. 

Terse 5u(t Mv fair awakens from her tinkling zone.] A girdle 
of small bells favourite Hindu ornament; also 

>ilver circles at the ankle- and wri.st-. which emir a ringing noise a> 
the wearer move.^. 

Terse .351. Ivuvera's trea.-ures.] 

Thick with sparkling oriental gems 
The portal t^hoiie, — *— 

Paradi-e Lo-t. B. iii. 507. 
For such Kuverah nine treasure^ are -omel^me^ supposed to Iwe 
Kama-rama [and Bhanudiksliita] commenting upnii Auiara [1. 71 
thus enumerates tliein. Irom the vSahdarnava : 
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Haply it» honours are not now to boast, 

DiniiJied by my fate, and in my exile lost. 03H 


^ ii 

•'Th<j Padma. Mabapadma. Saiikha. Makara. Kaclihapa. Mukiiiida. 
Nanda. Nila, and Kbarva. are tbe nine Nidliis.’* Tbe Sabda Pat- 
na vali also bas tbe same reading. In Hemacbandra [v. P.>3]. and 
tIhj Sabda ^Nlala. is substituted for Nidbi is tbe 

generic name; but how it should be rendered into English. I am 
nut prepared to say. Mr. Colebrooke calls tbe particular Nidbis. 
’auriferous gems*. See bis translation of the Aniara Kosha. Some 
t>f tbe words bear tbe meanings of precious or holy things: thus. 
Padma is tbe Lotus; Sankba the shell or conch. Again, some of 
them imply large numbers ; thus. Padma is 10.000 millions, and Ma^ 
luipadaui is lOO.OCH) million^. &c.; but all of them are not received 
in either the one or tbe other acceptation. We may translate almost 
all into things : thus, a lotuj'. a large lotus, a shell, a certain iisli. 
a t<jrtoise. a crest, a mathematical figure used by tbe Jainas. Nila 
refers only to colour; but Kbarva. tbe ninth, means a dwarf. Mr. 
Kiiidersley. translating through the medium of tbe Tamul [probably 
from tbe Markaiideya Parana, c. 6S.]. bas called eight of Kuvera's 
gems, tbe coral, pta^ul. oat's-(‘\e. ennn-ald. diamond, sapphire, ruby, 
and topaz. The ninth he leaves undetermined. In Dr. Hunter s 
Dictionary. I find one only of tbe nine in tbe Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage. or Neeliun or Neelnmn. derived from 

’a blue gem', and interpreted the Sapphire. Padma-colour. 

means a Ruby: and pu^&ibly the Padma may be the same: perhaps 
the tortoise, means tortoise-shell; and Makara may be an 
error for Maraka or Marakata. an Emerald, or it may imply the 
same ^tone Irom the green colour of a fish: these, however, are 
mere eonjectures. Agreeably to the system of the Tautrikas, the 
Nidhi- are per^nniiled. and upon certain occa^ion^. as the w’orsliip 
ut Lakshmi. ihe g(jddess (d’ prosperity, e^c.. come in for a share of 
religious vtmeratioii. They have also their peculiar mantras, or 
inysticai verses. 
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For when the sun withdraws his cheering ravs. 

Faint are the charms the Kamala displays. 

To those loved scenes repaired, that awful size. 

Like a young elephant, in haste disguise: 54o 

Lest terror seize iny fair one. as thy form 
Hangs o'er the hillock, and portends the storm. 

Thence to the inner mansion bend thy sight, 

Ditfu sing round a mild and quivering light; 544 

As when, through evening shades, soft Hashes play 
A\here the bright Hre-Hy wings his glittering way. 


A erse 53S. Tlie Kariuiki is a name of the lorus. 

\ erse 54G. Where the bright fire-tiy M'ings his glittering way.J 
The fire-hy presents a very beautiful appearauee. as its soft and 
twinkling light is contrasted with the deep shade of the bullies* in 
which it may be seen in great numbers during the wet season. 
Ihe pluenoinenoii i^ eommon to the East and the West Indie.N; and 
It may be amusing to see the effect produeed by it on different pAU‘- 
sons and at different periods. Moure, meeting Avitb it in Aineiica, 
writes some elegant stanzas on the subject; and adds to the light- 
ness of hi^ Verse the solidity of prose in the authority of thi^ noit : 
— "The lively and varying illumination with Avhich the'-e iiiv-tlie^ 
ligiit up the woods at night gives quite an idea of enchantiueiil. 
Puis ces uiouches Se developpaut de robscurile de ce> arbres. el 
s'approchant de nous, nous les voyion^ sur les orangens V(»i<ins. 
qu'ils mettoieiit tout eii feu, nous leiidaut la vue tie leiirs l>eaux 
fruits, que la miit avoir ravie, Ac. — L'Histoire Des Antilles. “ See 
Moore's (.)des and Epistle*?. M e have now to hear the description 
fff' a Traveller of ILm 2. the learned anil veiy devout Joliamie^ Fryer. 

M. D. 

"The next day, at twelve o'clock at noon, we .struck into our old 
Toad at ^lotu'har. Irom whence betore we were misguided : we pack- 
ed hence bv ffvi‘ in the affenioon, and left our burnt wood ou ihe 
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There, in the fane, a beauteous creature stands, 

The first best work of the Creator's hands; 54S 


right-hand ; bur entered another, which made us better sport, delud- 
ing us with false flashes, that you would have thought the trees on 
a flame, and presently, as if untouched by fire, they retained their 
wonted verdure. The Coolies beheld the sight with horror and 
amazement, and were consulting to set me down and shift for them- 
selves; whereof being informed. I cut two or three with my sword, 
and, by breathing a A’ein. let Shitan (the Devil) out. who was crept 
into their fancies; and led them, as they do a startling jade, to 
smell to what their wall-eyes represented amiss; where we found 
an host of flies, tiie subject both of our fear and wonder, which ihe 
sultry heat and moisture had generated into being, the certain pro- 
dromus of the ensuing rain, which followed us from the hills. This 
gave my thoughts the contemplation of that miraculous bush crown- 
ed with innocent flames that gave to Moses so pleasant and awful a 
prospect; the fire, that consumes every thing, seeming rather to 
dress than offend it.“ 

Verse 54S. The first best work of the Creator's hands.] Literal l\- 
the first creation of Brahma: and 'first' may refer to time, or to 
degree: it most probably here means Lest.’ So Milton, speaking 
of Eve: 

~Oh, Fairest of creation! last and best 
Of all God's works.'* 

Paradise Lost. B. ix. 

We now enter upon perhap^ the most pleasing part of this ele- 
gant little poem, the description of the Yakuba's wife. I may per- 
haps come under the denomination of those who, according to the 
illiberal and arrogant criticism of such a writer as a Mr, Pinkt*rton. 
prove. -That the climate of India, while it inflames the imagination, 
impairs tiie judgment;" wlnm, standing iti very little awe of such a 
poetical censor. I advance an opinion, that we have few specintens. 
either in cla>sical or modern poetry, of moie genuine tende^le^s or 
delicait* feeling. 
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Whose sleudei- limbs inade(‘juately bear 
A full-orbed bosom, and a weidit of care: 

' o 

Whose teeth like pearls, ^yllose lips like Biinba'> 

show, 

And fawa-like eyes still tremble as they glow. 

Lone as the widowed Chakravaki mourns. 

Her faithful memory to her husband turn>. 


A erse aai. AVliose lips like BiniLas show.J The Biniba yHrvoiiia 
grauilis) L)ea^.'^ a red friiir. to which the lip i- vci’v n)inuioiil\ cmii- 
pared. 

Vui’se 553. The Chakravaki is the rudily goose (Anas Casurca), 
more commonly known in India hy the appellation Biailnnany Diu-k 
<n* Ctoose. The^e birds are always observed to lly in pairs during 
the day. Inn are su[)[) 0 '?«'d to remain sepaiate dui'ing the night. 
[Sakiiutala, ed. Williams, p. liCh] In the HindoostaiiL-e Philology ol 
M<"»sr:?. Gilclni^t and ilotbuck. an amusing account of iht' populai 
belief oil this ^uhject is thii- given; *'Tlii> ]»ird. in the portry of tlu- 
“Hindus, their turtledove, for constancy and conuiibial allectiim: 
“with tlie singular circumstance of tln^ pair beiui; doomed for ev<n* 
“to nocturnal :?eparation. fur ha^ing oll’endeil one oi the Hindu di- 
“\initieK (Munis or SaiiU>). whence. 



h.-" ^ *^0 vT ^ ^ Vt 

' “Mark Heaven's deciN e. and man forbear 
“'Co aim rhy sliaiH, or puny tlunuhn’ 

“At fhe.-e pofU' fowH. a hapless pair. 

“Wlio pa^s the lonely niglit‘> a'^under. 

'Tf We he]ie\e popuhii’ rrabiiloii and a^'^ei tioii’^. the » aus(" i> >o tai 
“contiriiied hy the ob'ervaljle in tlci comling ot the^e birds u> 

■“tin* pi‘e.sent dav. who are sai<l lo oei up\ tie* (*ppositr baiik'^ ot a 
^"water or stream regularly e\eiA eveninu. and exeluim the live-ioitg 
"night to eaeh other, tints ’ 
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AikI sad, and silent, shalt thou lind my wife, 

Half of my soul, and partner of my life. y.'sj 


') o' ^ 

CT^ O^ O * ' 

**Say. shall I come, my deal*;, to thet*? 

'*Ah no. indeed, that canm»t be. — 

**But may I wing my love to yon? 

'*Xay chuck, alas! this will not do.” 

Verse 5oG. Half of my soul, and partner of my life.] S<> 
Milton : 

Part of my soul. I seek thee ; and thee claim. 

My otlier half.— 

^f%rr % ^My second existence”, are the Avords of the 

original j and the other expression, "my half”, is not more uncom- 
mon in Sanskrit than in Western poetrv. Thus these tender, and, 
as Mrs. Malaprop thinks, profane expressions of endearment seem 
to have obtained a very extensive circulation. 'Mv life*, uny soul’, 
arc common to most of the European languages: and the most 
fre(picnt epithet by which a mistress is addressed in Persian oi 
Hindoostanee, of a similar import. Amongst the Romans, 

’vita* and ’aninia* were Used in the same manner, or vwn in the 
temptuate warmtli of friendship: a^^ Horace calls Virgil: 

Aniline dimidi urn mete. 

Half of my soul ! 

And Propertius, addressing his Mistress, calls her his Life: 

.Eratas rnnipam, mea Wta. catenas. 

1*11 burst, my Life, tlie brazen chains. 

We may suppose the Romans derived these pretty words from the 
Cireeks; and iiulee<l. as we learn from Juvenal, vi. 194, tliev were 
very fond of emph)ying. though not in the most becoming manner, 
tlc^ original torms y(^i fjjryj], the Engli.'>h translation of which 

has been given at sfmie length by Mrs. Tighe. in her })Oem of 
P^ychc; and. with some addition, by Lord Byron, in his Anglo- 
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Nipped by chill so^ro^y. as the flowers enfold 
Their shrinking petals from the withering cold. 

I view her now! Long weeping swells her eyes. 

And those dear lips are dried by parching sighs. 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines, 

And half unseen through veiling tresses shines: 

As when a darkling night the moon enshrouds. 

A few faint ravs break strana’lina' throua'h the 

Clouds. :-w 

Now at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows flow. 

And sacred sacriflce augments her woe. 

I mark her now with Fancy's aid retrace 

This wasted figure and this haggard face. irs 

O Co 


Greek song, the burthen of w^hich is the old sentiment in u moderii 
antique shape, or 'My Life, I love you\ in the Zoj/' not', oc<^ 
ayarcio^ of the Greek of the More a. 

Verse 50G, AVid sacred sacrifice augments her Avoe.j Thus Lao- 
daineia to Protesilaus^ in Ovid: 

Thura damus laerymamejue super. 

We ofier incense u]). and add our tears. 

The Commentators. hoAveveic are not agreed how to interpret this 
passage in the original text, ^lor the expression 

^Sbe falls before thee" : they seem, however, to conceive it 
means, that the approach of the Cloud reminding her of it^ being 
the period at which absent husbands usually return liome. ^he re- 
collects that the return of her own lord is proscribed; and therefore 
either falls in a swoon, or with excess ol atfiiction. The sacrifice 
is to be performed to render the gods propitious, or it is a sacrifice 
called ^TRfcTf^, usually performed by women at the bf‘ginning of 
the rainy season. Some interpret **In the city’*, not "Before, 
in front." [C. Schtitz: "when thy glances fall on the city."] 

II. -'o 
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Now from her favourite bird she seeks relief. 

And tells the tuneful Sarika her a'rief: 

Mourns o’er the feather'd prisoner's kindred fate. 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. jT-i 

In vain the lute for harmony is strung. 

And round the robe-neglected shoulder slung: 


Verse j 70. The Sariku (Grakula religiosa) is a small bird, bettei 
kiifAvn by the name of Maina. It is represented as a tVmale. while 
the parrot is described as a male bird [See J. E. Ilali in hi^ edition 
of tlie Yasavadatta. p. 35]: and as these tAVO liave. in all Hindu raU-s. 
the faculty of human speech, they are constaiitlv introduced, the one 
inveighing against the faults of the male sex. and the other exposing 
the defects of the female. They are thus represented in the fourth 
story of that entertaining collection, the Baital Pachisi: 

trrtfV 

fra % I ’'ttO ft i|ft %- 

^rarft fcJfTTt ftft f II ["The main ah said, 'Men are devoid 
of religion, sinful, treacherous and murderers of women.' The parrot 
liaving heard this replied. '^Yoman is also deceitful, false. 5ill\. 
avaricions and a murderess.* '*] 

Ladies have always been distinguished lor maintaining pet ani- 
mals; and the fancy &eems to have been equally prevalent in the 
East and ^Yest- and in ancient or modern times. The Swallow of 
Lesbia. 'Passer delicice meie puelhe*. may rival the Sarika of the 
wife of the Yaksha, and Bulltincb of ^Ivs. Throckmorton. See 
Cowper's Poems. 

Verse .573. In vain the lute for harmony is strung.] The lute 
is here put for the \hiia or Been, a stringed instrument of sacred 
origin, and high celebrity amongst the Hindus. In Bengal, however, 
players on this instrument are very rarely met with; and amongst 
the natives of this province the English tiddle i.s its Substitute. lu 
the Jatras. or dianuitic perfoi iiiam*t‘> still current amongst them. 1 
have Seen the entrance of Narnda. tlie traditionarv inventor of the 
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And faltering accents strive to cateii in vain 

Our race’s old coinineiiiorative strain : ohi 

The failing tear, that froiii I'etiection springs. 

Corrodes incessantly the sih'ery strings,; 

Recurring woe still pressing on the heart. 

The skilful hand forgets its grateful art. ><< 

And, idly wandering, strikes no measured tone. 

But wakes a ^ad wild warbling of its own. 

At times, such solace animates her mind 

As widowed wives in cheerless absence lind: ;er 

She counts the dowers, now faded on the door. 

That graced with monthly jnety the door. 

Thence reckons up the period, since from hoirie. 

And far from her, I was compelled to roam: 

And deeming, fund, iny term of exile run. 

Conceives my homeward journey is begun. 


Vina, bt^aring in its stead a violin. Ibi' \ iua is inurii liiv- niosi 
liarmoiiioii:. and scieiitiilc of all rhe Hindu in.munteni^ of nnide, 
A description of it may be found in the Fii>T Vuinu-e of the Asiatir 

Researches. ^ 

Verse 574. ~Robe-iieo']ecred“ is here put fur alirtv 

clothes.' So Laodanieia say.*?; 

Ft ipia. possum stputlore tuo.*? iiuirare lahore?. Ac. 

And with my scpurdid vesture ape thy toiH, 

Verse 570. Our laces old coimiieniurarive -train.] -The verse 
made in honour of my kindred : a ciicuiu^Mance tlnit points out 
some aftinitv the sungs ut the aniicuit miii.-tiel- tiiul iamil\ f>aid-.^ 

Verse 5S0. That graced \Niih montlily piety rhe duor.J The 

Hindus pay a specnes of adoirition to many iuanimaie object-. 
Amongst others, the d<M)r-^^ay. m door-pum. r( cei\ e^ such humage a- 
rendered by hatigiu- up a iinwer ur a gariaud ihero oncw a month. 
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Lightened by tasks like these, the day proceeds; 

But much I dread a bitterer night succeeds, o'-yi 

AVhen thou shalt view her on the earth’s cold breast, 

Or lonely couch of separation rest, 

Disturbed by tears those pallid cheeks that burn, 

And vision of her dearer half’s return. jyt 

Now seeking sleep, a husband to restore: 

And waking now, his absence to deplore; 

Deprived of slumber by returning woes. 

Or mocked by idle phantoms of repose; eou 

Till her slight form, consumed by ceaseless pain, 

Shews like the moon, fast hastening to its wane. 

Crisp trom the purifying wave, her hair 
Conceals the charms, no more her pleasing care ; 

And, with neglected nails, her fingers chase. 

Fatigued, the tresses wandering o’er her face. 

Firm winds the fillet, as it first was wove, 

When fate relentless forced me from my love; ties 

And never flowery wreaths, nor costly pearls, 

Must hope to decorate the fettered cui*ls; 

Loosed by no hand, until, the law divine 
Accomplished, that delighted hand is mine. 012 


Verse 5^1. In tliis, and somt^ of the following passages, con- 
siderable liberty has been taken with the oider of the original. 

YlM’Sc got. Finn winds the fillet, as it first was wove.] The 
Veiii is a braid into which the long hair of the Hindustani w'oinen 
is collected. Avheii they have lost their luisband.'?. [So vSita in Ka- 
niay. V, 15, ‘24 (Madras ed.)] The dancing-girls also w'ear their 
hair in tliis manner. 
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Dali as the flower when clouds through tether sweep. 
Not wholly waking, nor resigned to sleep, 

Her heavy eyelids languidly unclose 
To where the moon its silvery radiance throws rU’ 

Mild through the chamber: once a welcome light: 
Avoided now, and hateful to her sight. 

Those charms that glittering ornaments oppress. 

Those restless slumbers that proclaim distress, r.ro 

That slender figure worn bv aT'ief severe,' 

Shall surely gain thy sympathizing tear. 

For the soft breast is swift to overflow, 

In moist compassion, at the claims of woe. wji 

The same fond wife as when compelled to part. 

Her love was mine, I still possess her heart. 

Her well-known faith this confidence affords. 

Nor vain conceit suggests unmeaning words. 

No boaster I! and time shall rpiickly teach. 

With observation joined, how just my speech. 

O’er her left limbs shall glad pulsations play. 

And signs auspicious indicate the wav: 


Verse To where the moon.] The moon is suppose<l to In* 

the reservoir of amfita or ambrosia, and to furnish the gods and 
manes with the supply. is replenished tVom tlie sun, during tlie 
fortnight of die increase. On tlie full moon, the gods adore that 
planet for one night: and fertile lirst ilay. all of tliem, rogetlier with 
the Pitfis and Kishis, drink one kala or digit daily, until the am- 
brosia is exhausted." ^ ayu Furaha. 

Verse fol. O'er her left limbs shall glad pulsations play.] Pal- 
pitations in the left limbs, and a throbbing in the left eye, are here 
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And like the lotiu trenibliiig on the tide. 

While its ileep roots the sportive fish divide, 

Su tremulous throbs the eye's enchanting ball, 

Loose o'er whose lids neglected tresses fall, t>o6 

Soothed by expected bliss, should gentle sleep 
O'er her soft limbs and frame exhausted creep. 

Delay thy tidings, and suspend thy flight, 

And \Yatch in silent patience through the night. 640 
ithhold thy thunders, lest the awful sound 
Her slumber banish, and her dreams confound: 

A here her fond arms, like winding shrubs, she flings 
Around my neck, and to my bosom clings. 644 

Behold her rising with the early morn. 

Fair as the flower that opening buds adorn : 

And strive to animate her di’ooping mind 

y\it\i cooling rain-drops and refreshing wind: 64 s 

Restrain thy lightnings, as her timid gaze 

Shrinks from the bright intolerable blaze; 


desoriUeJ as au-pibious imieas. whei^cciirririg in the female: in the 
male, the right side is the anspieions j?ide. corresponding with the 
ideas of the Greeks, thus described by Potter: — 

“The third son of internal omens were the Tla '/Jird or TlcUAiiy.ci 
oiv)vioficac'. A) called Ato voi ji'/JAir. 'from palpitating/ Such 
were the palpitations of the heart, the oye. or any of the muscles, 
called, in Latin. >altatioiiy-^‘. and or 'a ringing in the ears', 

which in the right ear was a lucky omen: so also was the palpita- 
tion of the right eye. as Theocritus telleth ii* : 

Off iiol o de^cf}^. 

My right eye twinkles." 
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And inaniiuring suftly, gentle rounds prepare. 

With words like the.^e to raise her I'roin despair: — fiv 

‘ Oh, wife adored! whose lord still lives for thee. 

‘ Behold his friend and messenger in me ; 

‘ Who now approach thv beauteous presence, fraught 
‘ With many a tender and consoling thought! t'.i: 

‘ Such tasks are mine; — where absent lovers stray. 

‘ I speed the wanderer lightly on his way : 

‘ And with my thunders teach his lagging mind 
‘ New hopes the braid of absence to unbind.' fi'W 

As beauteous Maithill with glad surprise 
Bent on the Son of air her opening eyes, 

So my fair partner's pleased uplifted gaze 

Thy friendlv presence with delight surveys. '^64 

She smiles, she speaks, her misery foregoes. 

And deep attention on tliy words bestows: 

For such dear tidings happiness impart. 

Scarce less than mutual meeting to the heart. '•'> 


Verse G60, ’Tlie braiil of absence is the see Note on 

verse 

Verse OOL Mairliili u name of Sita. derived from Mitbila. ibe 
place of ber iiaMcirv. and tbc mt-deru Tirbur. The allusion relates 
to the discover^' of ber in Laiiku. by Kama's envoy, ilanumaii, the 
Monkey chief, said to bo tln^ ^on of tie- Vdiul. [Ramdy. V. 34.] 
Verse GG>. Scaiw leS-S Than mutual meeting to the heart.] They 
have a proverb .similai to rhi? in the Hiiidusranee language. -A letter 
is half a ineering.*' The expression common in the poetry of the 
Rekhta, and occur- thu=, in a dhazal by dirat: 
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Btlng, of years protracted, aid thy friend. 

And with my words thine own suggestions blend ! 

Say thus: ‘Thy lord o'er Rama’s mountain strays. 

■ Nor cares but those of absence blight his days. I'Tt 
‘ His only wish by me his friend to know, 

‘ If he is blest with health, that thou art so: 

‘ For still this fear especially must wait 
‘ On every creature of our passing state. 

‘ AVhat though to distance driven by wrath divine. 

• Imagination joins his form with thine. 

‘ Such as I view, is his emaciate frame: 

‘ Such his regrets; his scorching pangs the same; *>so 

■ To every sigh of thine his sigh replies, 

• And tears responsive trickle from his eyes. 

■ By thee unheard, by those bright eyes unseen. 

• Since fate resists, and regions intervene, fist 

• To me the messao’e of his love consigned 

' Pourtrays the sufferings of his constant mind. 


It also exists in the Arabic language; and is thus given in one of 
the Exercises of Captain Lockett's Translation of the Mi’at Aniih 
and the Sharah Mi'at Amil, or an Arabic Grammar and Commentary: 

-Correspondence, they say, is half an interview." 

\ erse For still this fear especially must wait.] It is to be 

rre()llected here, that even rhe.^e heavenly Leiiigs arc <ff a perishable 
nature, and subject to the intirmities of existence. The ^^hoIe are 
swept away at each Maha-pralaya, or destruction of the Universe, 
Which, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leaves not a wreck behind. 
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" Oh! were he present, fondly would he seek 
In secret whisper that inviting cheek: css 

' Woo thee in close approach, his words to hear, 

'And breathe these tender accents in thine ear:* 

Goddess beloved! how vainly I explore 
The world, to trace the semblance I adore. 

'' Thy graceful form the flexile tendril shews, 

And like thy locks the peacock's plumage glows : 

Mild as thy cheeks, the moon's new beams appear. 
And those soft eyes adorn the timid deer: *^0^ 

In rippling brooks thy curling brows I see. 

But only view combined these charms in thee. 


Verse 605. Mild as thy cheeks, the moon's new beams appear.] 
Comparing a beautiful face to the moon has been supposed peculiar 
to Oriental Poets. Instances, however, may be found in English 
verse: perhaps that passage in Pope, where, speaking of an amiable 
female and the moon, he says, -Serene in virgin modesty she shines", 
may not be exactly in point, although tlie general idea is similar. 
Spenser, however, is sufficiently precise: 

Her spacious forehead, like the clearest moon. 

Whose full-grown orb begins now to be spent. 

Largely displayed in native silver shone, 

Giving wide room to beauty's regiment. 

Verse But only view combined these charms in tliee.] Tliis 

turn of the compliment, closely faithful to the original, conveys a 
high idea of the gallantry of a Hindu Bard, and as this gallantry 
cannot be the ten times repeated retail of romantic folly or chival- 
rous phreitsy, it may be considered as the natural expression of 
unsophisticated tenderness. We have in these linC'^ a complete 
description of beauty, agreeably to Hindu fancy; and 1 do not think 
the series of comparisons will much suffer by being contrasted with 
any similar series in classical or modern writers. 
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•• E'en in these wilds our unrelenting fate 
“ Proscribes the union, love and art create: 70»'' 

•• When, with the colours that the rock supplies. 

” O'er the rude stone thy pictured beauties rise, 

" Fain would I think, once more we fondly meet, 

- And seek to fall in homage at thy feet : — tOi 

•• In vain: — for envious tears my purpose blight. 

And veil the lovelv ima^e from inv sio-ht. 

v' O V O 

" Why should the god who wields the five-fold dart 
" Direct his shafts at this afflicted heart : 


er.se 701. When, w^ith the colours that the rock supplies.] 
*^Having painted you with mineral colours** 

according to the Commentators, with u*ed chalk*, Our very 

limited acquaintance vrith. the high land which is the scene of the 
\ akslia's exile prevents our specifying the mineral substances which 
he may be supposed to have employed. The expression in the text, 
however, i.s one of many circumstances that render it probable that 
the mountains which run across the northernmo.xt part of the Penin- 
sula are rich in the objects of mineralogical iiujuiry. We know that 
copper mines have been discovered in the eastern extremity of 
them, the ore of Avhich is very productive. The Saiagram stones, 
or Ammonites, are found in the ^iarmada: and the several kinds of 
Makshikas, a class of ores not yet investigated, are usually called 
and ot’ *River-born*. and ’Tapti-bornh in reference 

to their being found in the course of tht^ Tapti river. 

^ erse TuT. Why should the god 'svbo wields the live-fold dart.] 
Kamadeva. the Hindu Cupid, is represented as the Eros of the 
Greeks, armed with a bow and arrows. These weapons are of 
peculiar construction, and most poetically formed. The bow is of 
sugar-cane: the bow-string consists of a line of bees: and the ar- 
rows are tipped each Avith a separate flow'er. The weapons and 
application of the allegory will be best explained by a verse in Sir 
William Jones's Hymn to this deity: 
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Nor spare to agonize an aching breast. 

By sultry suns and banishment oppressed? 

Oh, that these heayy hours would swiftly Hy, 

And lead a happier fate, and milder sky! Ti*2 

** Belieye me, dearest, that my doom severe 
•• Obtains from heavenly eyes the frequent tear: 

And where the spirits of these groves attend 

The pitying drops in pearly showers descend, tig 

As oft in sleep they mark my outstretched arm^, 

- That clasp in blissful dreams thy fancied charms. 

Play through the air, and fold in fond embrace 
“ Impassive matter and etherial S 2 :>ace. TCO 


He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string. 

With bees bow sweet, bur. ah! bow keen their sting! 

He with hve flowrets tips the ruthless darts. 

Which through five senses pierce enraptured hearts. 

8trong Cluiinpa. ricli in odorous gold: 

Warm Arka. nursed in heavenly mould: 

Dry Xagesar, in silver smiling: 

Hot Kritieum, our sense beguiling: 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame. 

Love shaft which gods bright Bela name, 
in the Romaunt of the Bose there is -umetliing ot a similar alle- 
gorv: Cupid is armed with “ten hrode arrows**: of which, "five 
were shaven well and ilight'*, and of a nature to produce virtuous 
attachment; while the other five, ‘•also black as fiend in heU't were 
•Pride’. -Villaine*. etc., and of pernicious properties. 

Verse 715. And where the spirits of these groves attend.] Sthali 
Dovatas are. iiterallv. -the deities of the soil\: so completely has 
Hindu, like Grecian faith, peopled inanimate nature. 
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** Soft and delightful to my senses blows 
•* The breeze that southward wafts Himalaya’s 

snows. 

And rich impregnated with gums divine, 

- Exuding fragrant from the shattered pine, TlM 

Diffuses sweets to all, but most to me ; — 

‘‘ Has it not touched? does it not breathe of thee? 

•* What are my tasks? — to speed the lagging night, 

And urge impatiently the rising light: 72 s 

“ The light returned, I sicken at the ray, 

” And shun as eagerly the shining day: 

" Vain are my labours in this lonely state : 

“ But fate proscribes, and we must bow to fate. T32 

Let then my firmness save thee from despair, 

Who trust myself, nor sink beneath my care : 


Verse Too. Let then niy hrmness save thee from despair.] We 
are scarcely prepared for this sudden fortitude of the Yaksha; bur 
it is not by any means unnatural. The task of consoling partners 
in affliction necessarily diverts the mind from its own distress. 

Reference to the principle is very frequent in the 'writings of the 
Hindus. The Atma Bodha, or ’Knowledge of Spirit', a small treatise 
which contains the etliical part of the Vedanta philosophy, and which 
has been translated and published by Dr. Taylor, concludes with 
rhis stanza [v. lu] : — 




"He who has made the pilgrimage (jf his own spirit, a pilgrimage 
in which there is no concern respecting situation, place, or time; 
Avhich is everywhere ; in which neither cold nor heat are expe- 
rienced; which bestows perpetual happiness and freedom from sor- 
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“ Trust to futurity ; for still we view 
“ The always wretched, always blest, are few: I'X 

" Life like a wheel’s revolving: orb turns round, 

~ Now whirled in air, now dragged along the ground. 

“ hen from his serpent couch, that swims the deep. 

" Sarangl rises from celestial sleep ; 74u 


row; lie is without actiou, knows ail tilings, pervades all things, 
and obtains eternal beatitude.’* [C. GrauL Bibliotheca Tamiilica, 
Lipsia?: 1854. Yol. I. p. 195. agreeing with the Madras edition.] 

A fine passage inculcating the same feeling occurs in Manu 
ch. viii. 84, where the legislator exhorts a witness to speak the truth : — 

wT(JPt: ^rr#!' ^iflrwr i 

^ ^5rr3iT»T ii 

“The soul itself is its own witness; the soul itself is its own refuge: 
offend not thy conscious soui. the supreme internal witness of men.’* 
Sir William Jones's Translation. 

Verse 737.] Plutarclu in his •Consolation to Apollonius*, lue- a 
similar idea, in similar words: 

T()r))rou [ycfp] rxoQiOTeiy/n’cog 

VrraoO^e yiyvav, rjloa. 

The wheel of Life is ever on the round. 

While one side's up, tlie other's on the ground. 

Verse 740. The serpent couch is the great snake Ananta. upon 
which Vishnu, or, as he is here called, the Holder of the bow 
Sarnga (the horn -bow), reclines, during four months, from the 11th 
of Asluidha to the 11th of Kartik ; or, as it has occurred in 1813 
(the year in which the first edition was printed), from the 23d of 
June to the 2f)tli of October. The sleep of Vishnu, during the four 
mouths of the periodical rains in Hindustan, seems to bear an 
emblematical relation to that season. It has been compared to die 
Egyptian Hieroglyphical account ot the sleep ot Horus. typical of 
the annual ovtudlow t>l’ the Nile, by the late Mr. Paterson, in his 
ingenious Essay ou the Origin of the Hindu Religion. Asiatic 
Researches, vol. viii. 
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AVhen four more months, unmarked, have run their 

course: 

To us all gloom — the curse has lost its force; 

** The grief from separation born expires, 

** And A^utumn's nights reward our chaste desires. 744 

’• Once more I vie\y thee, as mine eyes unclose, 

Laid by my side, and lulled by soft repose : 

” And now I mark thee startle from thy sleep, 

“ Loose thy enfolding arms, and wake to weep: 74t 

•• My anxious loye long vainly seeks reply: 

“ Till, as the smile relumes that lucid eye, 

Thy arch avowal owns, that jealous fear 
“ Affrighted slumber, and aroused the tear, 75-2 

•• While thus, 0 goddess with the dark black eyes ! 

** My fond assin‘ance confidence supplies, 

•* Let not the tales that idle tatlers bear, 

*• Subvert thy faith, nor teach thee to despair. 730 

** True love no time nor distance can destroy: 

And, independent of all present joy, 

•* It grows in absence, as renewed delight, 

Some dear memorials, some loved lines excite.’^ 76u 

Such, vast Dispenser of the dews of heaven! 

Such is my suit, and such thy promise given: 

Fearless, upon thy friendship I rely, 

Nor a^k that promise, nor expect reply. 704 


Verse 704. Nor usk that proiiiise nor expect reply.] Wc cannot 
help pausing here, to riunark tin- ingtniuity of the Foet in the con* 
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To thee the thirsty Chatakas complain: 

Thy only answer is the falling rain : 

And still such answer from the good proceed-^. 

Who grant our wi>he5; not in words, hut deeds. Ti'." 

Thy task performed, consoled the mourner's mind. 
Haste thy return these solitudes to find: 

Soar from the niountain, Avhose exalted l)i’o\v 

The horns of Siva’s bull majestic plouah, 77-i 

And, hither speeding, to my sorrowing heart. 

Shrunk like the bud at <lawn, relief impart, 

With welcome news mv woes tumult uou.s 

And all my wishes tenderly fullil! 77 g 

Then to whatever scenes invite thy v^ay. 

Waft thy rich stores, and grateful glooms convey: 

And ne'er may destiny, like mine, divide 

Thy brilliant spouse, the lightning, from thy ^ide! 7^0 


duct ot his W(M‘k. He sets uut with excu>irig the appaTriit a]>sui-dit\ 
ftt the YiiksiuCs addrtssiiig himself to a Cloud as to a rational being, 
bv introducing u pleading and natural sentiment: >ee Verse Thr 
C'lond has now received his charge: and something is expected hy 
wav of reply, expressive either of refusal or assent. To have given 
tile Cloud any thing like the faculty of s[>eech. would ha\e been 
straining probability overmuch: and we see in the above lines ^vith 
what neatness Kalidasa has extricated himself from the dilemma. 

Verse 77d. Thus Ovid, in his Tristia: — 

Prospera sic vobis maiieat Fortuna. nec uncpiam. 

Contacti simili serre. rogetis opem. 

So rnav on thee propitious tortune wait. 

Nor uiavTt thou need .^urh aid. nor UioJirii Sn sad a late! 
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This said, he ceased: — the messenger of air 
Conveyed to Alakii his ^vild despair. 

The god of wealth, relenting, leai’nt his state: 

And swift curtailed the limit of his fate, 

Kemoved the curse, restored him to his wife, 

And blest with ceaseless joy their everlasting life. 


bcrhii , printed b\ Citger Biytiitjis Pnutcis t-j the 
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